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a tain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, @c, 
| To all to whom th-ſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting, 
Whereas Our Truſty and Well-beloved BERNAAD LIN Tor 
of our City of London, Bookſeller, has humbly repreſented unto 
| Vs that he is now printing a Tranſlation of the IL IAD of Ho- 
xn, from the Greck, in Six Volumes in Folio, by AL Ex- 
A AN DER Por Gent. with large Notes upon each Book: And 
4 whereas the ſaid BERNARD LIN Tor has informed Us that he 

2 Has been at a great Expence in carrying on the ſaid Work : and 
that the ſole Right and Title of the Copy of the ſaid Work is 
1 veſted in the ſaid BERNARD LIN TOT: He has therefore 
humbly beſought Us to grant him Our Royal Privilege and 
. Licence for the fole Printing and Publiſhing thereof forthe Term 
of fourteen Years. Wx being graciouſly pleaſed to encourage fo 
uſeful a Work, are pleaſed to condeſcend to his Requeſt z and do 
| therefore hereby give and grant unto the ſaid BRRN ARD L1y- 
; | ToT Our Royal Licence and Privilege for the ſole printing and 
; publiſhing the ſaid Six Volumes of the IL TAD of Homzx, 
| | tranſlated by the faid ALEXANDER Por, for and during the 
Term of fourteen Years, to be computed from the Day of the 
Date hereof, ſtrictly charging and prohibiting all Our Subjects 
within Our Kingdoms and Dominions to reprint or abridge the 
ſame, either in the like or any other Volume or Volumes what- 
ſoe ver; or to import, buy, vend, utter or diſtribute any Copies 
of the ſame, or any part thereof reprinted beyond the Seas, with- 
in the ſaid Term of fourteen Years, without the Conſent and 
Approbation of the ſaid BERNARD LinToT, his Heirs, Exe- 
cutors and Aſſigns, by Writing under his or their Hands and 
Seals firſt had and obtained, as they and every of them offending 
herein will anſwer the contrary at their Perils, and ſuch other 
Penalties as by the Laws and Statutes of this Our Realm may 
be inflicted : Whereof the Maſter, Wardens and Company of Sta- 
* tioners of Our City of London, Commiſſioners and other Officers 
of Our Cuſtoms, and all other Our Officers and Miniſters whom 


ames's the fixth Day of May, 17157 in the firſt Year of Our 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The ſeventh battel, for the body of Pa. 
troclus: The acts of Menelaus. 


ExELaus, zpon the death of Patroclus, defend: 
Bis body from the enemy: Euphorbus who at- 
zempts it, is ſlain. Hector advancing, Menelaus retires; 
but ſoon returns with Ajax, and drives him off. This 
Glaucus object to Hector as a flight, who thereupon 
puts on the armaur he had won from Patroclus, and 
remus the battel. The Greeks give way, till Ajax 
rallies them : 3 the "Trojans. Eneas and 

ector attempt the chariot of Achilles, which is borne 
75 by Automedon. The horſes of Achilles = 250F the 
fs of Patroclus : Jupiter covers his body with a thick 
darkneſs: The noble prayer of Ajax on that occaſion. 
Menelaus /exds Antilochus 7 Achilles, <vith the news of 
Patroclus*s death - Then returns to the fgbt, where, thi' 
attack'd with the utmoſt fury, he and Meriones afffied 
by the Ajaxes, bear off the body to the ſhips. 

The time is the evening of the eight and twentieth 


day. The ſcene lies in the Keie 8 
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*SEVENTEENTH BOOK 
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OF THE PLES 
LI 


as cold earth divine Patreclus pread, 
Lies pierc'd with wounds among the vulgar 


Great 


This is the only book of the THad which is à continued 
iption of à battel, without any digreffion or epiſode, 

hat ſerves for an interval to refreſh the reader. "The hea» 

machines too are fewer, than in any other. Homer ſcene ' 
& have trafted- wholly to the force of his own: genius, as ſuffi- 
at to fupport him, whatſoever lengths he was catried by” ity” 
* that ſpirit which animates the original, is what I am fen- 
Ible evaporates ſo much in my hands; that, though I can't 
Wink my author tedious, I ſhould have made him feem fo, : 
1 had not tranſtated this * with all poſſible co 


_ © Springs to the front, and guards him from the foe: 
5 Thus round her new-fall'n young, the heifer moves, 


Achilles: And befides, all- this ſerves to introduce the chief 


ffont of the army, expoſing himſelf to dangers in -defending 
' Bus, Who had the firſt hand in his death. He is repreſented 


nour to protect from injuries the body of a hero that fell in 
His you Euſtatius. See the Note on . 271. of the third 


riſon, as Euſtatbius has very well obſerved, the Poet accom- 


derived; but thoſe not being the ideas of Homer's time, they 


V. id. Thus round ber new:faln &c.] It ſeems to me 
* 1a e 0 N young, &c. ] ö kabl 


2 HOMER" IL IA D. Book XVII 


Great Menelaus, touch'd with gen'rous woe, 


Fruit of her throes, and firſt-born of her loves, 
| | And 


— 
* 


J hope there is nothing material omitted, though the verſion 
conſiſts but of fixty-fivelines more than the original. 

However, one may obſerye there are more turns of fortune, 
more defeats, more rallyings, more accidents, in this battle, 
than in any other; becauſe it was to be the laſt wherein the 
Greeks and Trojans were, upon equal terms, before the return of 


hero with the greater pomp and dignity. | 
V. 3. Great Menelausw———] The Poet here takes occaſion 

to clear Menelaus from the imputations of idle and effeminate, 

caſt on him in ſome Parts of the Poem; he ſets him in the 


the body of Patroclus, and gives him the conqueſt of Eupbor- 


as the foremoſt who appears in his defence, not only as one 
of a like diſpoſition of mind with Patroclus, a kind and gene- 
rous friend; but as being more immediately conicern'd in ho- 


. 5. Thus. round ber new-fall'n young, bee. ] In this comp: 


modating. himſelf to the occaſion, means only to deſeribe the 


affection Menelaus had for Patroclus, and the manner in which B 
he preſented himſelf to defend his body: And this compariſon Wl © 
is fo much the more juſt and agreeable, as Menelaus was a 


Prince full of goodneſs and mildneſs. He muſt have little Tenſe 
or knowledge in Poetry; who thinks that it ought to be ſup- 4 
eſs d. It is true, we ſhould not uſe it now-a-days, by rea- Bl * 
n. of the low ideas we have of the animals from which it is th 


could not hinder him from making a proper uſe of ſuch à com- 5 
i Dacier. | 7 Fl 


— A 


Book XVII. HOMER'sILIAD. 3 
And anxious, (helpleſs as he lies, and bare) 

Turns, and re- turns her, with a mother's care. 
Oppos'd to each that near the carcaſs came, 


His broad ſhield glimmers, and his lances flame. 
The ſon of Panthus ſkill'd the dart to ſend, 


And 

Eyes the dead hero, and inſults the friend. 1 
erſion | | This 
[ tune, | | 
actle, BY remarkable, that the ſeveral compariſons to illuftrate the con- 
urn o cern for Patroclus are taken from the moſt tender ſentiments of 


chief I nature. Achilles, in the beginning of bis ſixteenth book, con- 
fiders him as a child, and himſelf as his mother. The forrow 
afioa of Menelaus is here deſcribed as that of a heifer for her young 
| one. Perhaps theſe are deſign'd to intimate the excellent temper 
oh and goodneſs of Patroclus, which is expreſs'd in that fine elogy. 
of him in this book, Y. 671. TIXow yp zig uA 
wa, He knew how to be good-natur'd to all nen. This gave 
(nies all mankind theſe ſentiments for him, and no doubt the ſame 
is ſtrongly pointed at by the uncommon concern of the whole 


is one 3 

gene- army to reſcue his body. 7 l 133 
* hes The diflimilitude of manners between theſe two friends, A. 
ell in WY 2's and Patroclus, is very obſervable : Such friendſhips are 


not uncommon, and I have often aſſign'd this reaſon for 
them, that it is natural for men to ſeek the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
qualities in others which they want themſelves, That is ſtill 
better if apply d to providence, which aſſociates men of different 
and contrary qualities, in order to make a more perfect ſyſtems - 
But, whatever is cuſtomary in nature, Homer had a good poeti- 
cal reaſon for it; for it affords many incidents to illuſtrate the 
manners of them both more ſtrongly ; and is what they call a 
contraſte in painting. f . 

Y. 11, The ſon of Panthus.] The conduct of Homer is admi- 
rable, in bringing Eupborbus and Menelaus together upon this 
occaſion; for hardly any thing but ſuch a ſignal revenge for 
the death of his brother, could have made Eupborbus ſtand 
the encounter. Menelaus putting him in mind of the death of 
his brother, gives occaſiom (I think) to one of the fineſt ans 
wers in all Homer; in — the inſolence of Menelaus is retorted 


4 HOMER, ILIAD. Boox XVII. 
"  Thishand, (anddin;claid: Patrechr lows . 
Warriour | defiſt, nor tempt an equal blow: 
15 To me the ſpoils my proweſs won, reſign ; 
Diepart with life, and leave the glory mine. 
The Trojan thus: The Spartan monarch burn'd 
With gen' rous anguiſh, and in ſcorn return'd. 


Laugh'ſt thou not, Jove ] from thy ſuperiour throne, I 


20 When mortals boaſt of proweſs not their own ? * 
Not thus the lion glories in his might, = C 
Nor panther braves his fpotted foe in fight, 1 
Nor thus the boar (thoſe terrors of the plain) N 
Man only vaunts his force, and vaunts in vain. 1 
25 But far the vaineſt of the boaſtful kinld 
, Theſe ſons of Panthxs vent their haughty mind. T! 
Yet twas but late, beneath my conqu'ring ſteel 1 


This boaſter's brother, Hyperenor, fell, 
Againſt our arm which raſhly he defy'd, 
30 Vain was his vigour, and as vain his pride. 
| Theſe eyes beheld him on the duſt expire, 
No more to chear his ſpouſe, or glad his fire. 


— — 


in a way to draw pity from every reader; and I believe there 
is hardly one, after ſuch a ſpeech, that would not wiſh Eu- 
fhorbus had the better of Menelaus : A writer of Romances 
would not have fail'd to have given Euphorbus the victory. But 
however, it was fitter to make Menelaus, who had receiv'd the 
greateſt injury, do the moſt revengeful actions. 

| Preſump- 


ne, 


Book XVII. HOME R'sILIA D. 
Preſumptuous youth ! like his ſhall be thy doom, 
Go, wait thy brother to the Shygian gloom ; 

Or while thou may'ſt, avoid the threaten'd fate; 
Fools ſtay to feel it, and are wiſe too late. 

Unmov'd, Euphorbus thus: That action known, 

Come, for my brother's blood repay thy own. 

His weeping father claims thy deſtin'd head, 


And ſpouſe, a widow in her bridal bed. 


On theſe thy conquer'd ſpoils I ſhall beſtow, 

To ſooth a conſort's and a parent's woe. 

No longer then defer the glorious ſtrife, 

Let heav'n decide our fortune, fame, and life. 
Swift as the word the miſſile lance he flings, 

The well-aim'd weapon on the buckler rings, 

But blunted by the braſs innoxious falls. 

On 7ove the father, great Atriaes calls. 

Nor flies the jav'lin from his arm in vain, 

It pierc'd his throat, and bent him to the plain; 

Wide thro' the neck appears the grizly wound, 

Prone finks the warriour, and his arms reſound. 

The ſhining circlets of his golden hair, 

Which ev'n the Graces might be proud to wear, 


46 Inſtarrd 


6 HOMERILIAD. Boox xvn. 


| F5Inftarr'd with gems and gold, beſtrow the ſhore, 

With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with gore. 
As the young olive, in ſome ſylvan ſcene, . _ x 
Crown'd by freſh fountains with eternal green, 
Lifts the gay head, in ſnowy flow'rets fair, 
6oAnd plays and dances to the gentle ai; 

When lo! a whirlwind from high heav'n invades 
The tender plant, and withers all its ſhades ; - An 
It lies uprooted from its genial bed, | 
A lovely ruin now defac'd and dead. 


I 


- y. 55» Inftarr'd with gems and gold.) We have ſeen here 2 n. 
Tryan who uſes gold and filver to adorn his hair; which made 
Pliny fay, that he doubted whether the women were the firſt 
that us'd thoſe ornaments. E, guidem apud eundem [ Home- 
rum] wirorum crinibus aurum implexum, ideo * an prior uſus orb 
a feeminis cœperit. lib. 33. cap. 1. He might likewiſe have 

ſtrengthen'd his doubt by the cuſtom of the Arhemans, who put 
into their hair little graſhoppers of gold. Daczer, 
VF. 57. As the young olive, &c.] This exquiſite fimile fine- 
ly iſIluftrates the beauty and ſudden fall of Eupborbus, in 
which the alluſion to that circumſtance of his comely hair is 
peculiarly happy. , Porphyry and Famblicus acquaint. us of the 
particular affection Pythagoras had for theſe verſes, which he 
ſet to the harp, and us'd to repeat as his. own Epicedion. Per- 
haps it was his fondneſs of them, which put it into his head 
to fay, that his ſoul tranſmigrated to him from this _hero, 
However it was, this conceit of Pythagoras is famous in anti- 
quity, and has given occaſion to a dialogue in Lucian en- 4: 

' titled The Cock, which is, I think, the fineſt piece of that .“! 
author. 5 8 


4 f 


. Thus 


8 
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hus young, thus beautiful, Eupborbus tay, Ts 
Vhile the fierce Spartan tore his arms away. 
roud of his deed, and glorious in the prize, 


ffrighted Troy the tow'ring victor flies; 
lies, as before ſome mountain lion's ire 


he village curs, and trembling ſwains retire ; 

hen o'er the ſlaughterꝰd bull they hear him roar, | 

nd ſee his jaws diſtil with ſmoaking gore; 

Il pale with fear, at diſtance ſcatter'd round, 3 
hey ſhout inceſſant, and the vales reſound. 
Meanwhile Apollo view'd with envious eyes, 


rd urg'd great Hector to diſpute the prize, 

n Mentes ſhape, beneath whoſe martial care 
he rough Ciconians learn'd the trade of war) 
orbear, he.cry'd, with fruitleſs ſpeed to chace 
cbilles courſers of æthereal race; 


fine- 
„in | | 
rai ye. 65. Thus young, thus beautiful Euphorbus lay.) This ig ; 


he only Trejan whoſe death the Poet laments, that he might 
o the more honour to Patroclus, his hero's friend. The com- 
ariſon here uſed is very proper, for the olive always pre- 
rves its beauty. But where the Poet ſpeaks of the Lapitbæ, 
hardy and warlike people he compares them to Oaks, that 
and unmoved in,ftorms and tempeſts; and where He&or falls 
- that Ajax, he likens him to an Oak ſtruck down by Feve's thun- 
| er. Juſt after this ſoft compariſon. upon the beauty of Eu- 
borbus, he paſſes to another full of ſtrength and terrour, that 
the lion. Euſtatbius. | : WIE, 


They 


— 
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They ſtoop not, theſe, to mortal man's command, 
Or ſtoop to none but great Achilles hand. 
Too long amus'd with a purſuit ſo vain, 
Turn, and behold the brave Fuphorbus ſlain 
85 By Sparta ſlain !. for ever now ſuppreſt 
The fire which burn'd in that undaunted breaſt ! » 
Thus having ſpoke, Apollo wing'd his flight, 
And mix'd with mortals in the toils of fight: 
His words infix d unutterable care 
o Deep in great Hector's ſoul: Thro' all the war 
He darts his anxious eye; and inſtant, view ꝰd 
The breathleis hero in his blood imbru'd, 
(Forth welling from the wound, as prone he lay) 
And in the victor's hands the ſhining prey. 
95 Sheath'd in bright arms, thro” cleaving ranks he flies, 
And ſends his voice in thunder to the ſkies: 
Fierce asa flood of flame by Yulcan ſent, 
It flew, and fir'd the nations as it went. 
| Atrides from the voice the ſtorm divin'd,. 
tooAnd thus explor'd his own unconquer'd mind. 
Then ſhall I quit Patroclus on the plain, 
Slain in my cauſe, and for my honour ſlain, 
Deſert the arms, the relicks of my friend? 
Or ſingly, Hector and his troops attend? 


( 3 
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l, ure where ſuch partial favour heav*n beſtow'd, 
o brave the hero were to brave the God: 
orgive me, Greece, if once I quit the field ; 
is not to Hedor, but to heav'n I yield. 
et, nor the God, nor heav'n ſhould give me fear, 
did but the voice of ax reach my ear: 25 
till would we turn, ſtill battle on the plains, 
And give Achilles all that yet remains 
Df his and our Patroclus This, no more, 
The time allow d: Troy thicken'd on the ſhore, 
A {ble ſcene ! The terrors Hector led. 
low he recedes, and ſighing, quits the dead. 
So from the fold th* unwilling lion parts, 
orc'd by loud clamours, and a ſtorm of darts; 


v. 110. Did but the voice of Ajax reach my ear.] How obſerva- 
le is Homer's art of illuſtrating the valour and glory of his 
heroes ? Menelaus, who ſees Hector and all the Trejans ruſhing 
ppon him, would not retire if Apollo did not ſupport them; 
ind though Apollo does ſupport them, he would oppoſe even 
ſpollo, were Ajax but near bim. This is glorious for Menelaus, 

and yet more glorious for Ajax, and very ſuitable to his cha- 
cter; for Ajax was the braveſt of the Greeks, next to Achilles; 
Dacter. Euftathius. | | 
F. 117. So from the fold th* unwilling lion.] The beauty of 
he retreat of Menelaus is worthy notice. Homer is a great obſer- 
er of natural imagery, that brings the thing repreſented befcre 
ur view. It is indeed true, that lions, tygers, and beaſts of 
are the only objects that can properly repreſent warriours 3 
and therefore tis no wonder they are ſo often introduc'd: The 
inanimate things, as floods, fires, and ſtotms, are the beſt, and 
Sure FWenly images of battels. N 1 
N He 


125 Where le ng on the leſt the warte: ood - 


135 He faid, and touch'd his heart. The raging pair 
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He flies indeed, but threatens as he flies 
120 With heart indignant and retorted eyes. 

Now enter d in the Spartan ranks, he turn d 
His manly breaſt, - and with new fury burn d, 

O'er all the black battalions ſent his view,. 
And thro the cloud the god like iar knew; 


All grim in arms, and cover'd o'er with blood, 
There breathing courage, where the God of Pay 
Had ſunk each heart with terrour and diſmay. 

To him the King. Oh Sar, oh my friend. 

I 3 oHaſte, and Patroclus' lov'd remains defend : | 

The body to Achilles to reſtore, , . _ 

Demands our care; alas] we can no more! 


For naked now, deſpoil'd of arms he lies ; 
And Hector glories in the dazling prize. 3 


Pierce the thick battle, and provokethe war. 2 
Already had ſtern Hector ſeiz d his head, 4} 


And doom'd to Trojan dogs th” unhappy, dead; 
oh 8 3 = But 


V. 137. Already bad ſtern Hector, &c,] Homer takes catt, 
ſo long before hand, to leſſen in his reader's mind the hor- 
ror he may conceive from the cruelty that Achilles will exer- 
ciſe upon the body of Hector. That cruelty will be only the 
| \ * ; 2 p iſt ont 
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t ſoon 38 Sar rear d his tow'r-like ſhield, | 
drung to his car, and meaſur'd back the field. 

is train to Troy the radiant armour bear, 


o ſtand a trophy of his fame in war. 

Meanwhile great ax (his broad ſhield diſplay'd) 
uards the dead hero with the dreadful ſhade ; 

nd now before, and now behind he ſtood : 


Jus in the center of ſome gloomy wood, 


ith many a ſtep the lioneſs ſurrounds 
er tawny young, beſet by men and hounds ; 


late her heart; and rouzing all her pow'rs, | 
ark o'er the fiery balls each hanging eye-brow low'rs.- 

aſt by his fide, the gen rous Spartan glows os: 
ith great revenge, and feeds his inward woes. 

But Glaucus, leader of the Lycian aids, 

n Hector frowning, thts his flight upbraids,. 

here now in Hedor ſhall we Heckor find? 

manly form, without a manly mind. 

this, O Chief a hero's boaſted me? 

low vain, without the merit, is the name? 


Iniſhment of this which Hector here excretics upon the body of 
atroclus; he drags him, he defigns to cut off his head, and to 
ave his body upon the teas 8 to . and birds of 
p Enftathius, | 


Since 
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Since battel is renounc'd, thy thoughts employ 
16 o What other methods may preſerve thy Troy: 
Tis time to try if Ilion's ſtate can ſtand 
By thee alone, nor afl a foreign hand; 
Mean, empty boaſt ! but ſhall the Lyciars ſtake 
Their lives for you? thoſe Lycians you forſake ? 
165 What from thy thankleſs arms can we expect f 
Thy friend Sarpedon proves thy baſe neglect: 
Say, ſhall our ſlaughter'd bodies guard your walls, 
While unreveng' the great Sar pedm falls ? 
: Ev'n where he dy'd for Troy, you left him there, 
170A feaſt for dogs, and all the fowls of air, 
On my command if any Lycian wait, | 
Hence let him march, and give up Troy to fate. 
Did ſuch a ſpirit as the Gods impart : 
Impel one Trojan hand, or Trajan heart; 
155 (Such, as ſhou'd burn in ev'ry ſoul, that draws 
The ſword for glory, and his country's cauſe) 
Ev 'n yet our mutual arms we might employ, 
And drag yon” carcaſs to the walls of Tray. 


—— 


V. 1869. Ton left bim there a prey to dogs. ] It was highly diſto- 
Kn — 7 to forſake tk of ny and gueſt, and 
againſt the laws of Jupiter Xenius, or boſpitalis, For Glaumm 
knew nothing of Sarpedon's being honour'd with burial by. the 
Gods, and ſent cmbalm's into Lycia. Zuſtatbius. | Oh! 


44.4 — 
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k ! were Patroclus ours, we might obtain 

rpedon's arms, and honour'd corſe again ! | 

zece with Achilles friend ſhould be repaid, 

id thus due honours purchas'd to his ſhade. 

t words are vain—Let 4jax once appear, 

id Hector trembles and recedes with fear; 

hou dar'ſt not meet the terrours of his eye; 

Id 1o! already thou prepar' to fly. 

The Trojan chief with fix'd reſentment ey'd 

te Lycian leader, and ſedate reply'd. 

ay, is it juſt (my friend) that He&or's ear 

om ſuch a warriour ſach a ſpeech ſhould hear? 

Jeem'd thee once the wiſeſt of thy kind, 

tiff this inſult ſuits a prudent mind. 

un great Ajax? I defert my train? 

is mine to prove the raſh aſſertion vain ; 

dy to mingle where the battel bleeds, 

d hear the thunder of the ſounding ſteeds. 
Jove s high will is ever uncontrolPd,. 

e irong he withers, and confounds the bold: 


193. I Hu great Ajax 7] Hector takes no notice of the 
onts that — kad thrown upon him, as knowing he 
in ſome reſpe& a juſt cauſe to be angry ; but he cannot. 
up what he had fajd of his fearing jaw, to which part 
only replies: 'This. is very agreeable to his heroick charac- 
Euftathius, 1 ? 


FA ; 


the 


Oh! 3 


2 strikes the freſh garland from the victor's brow ! 


210 Torn from his friend, by right of conqueſt mine. 
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Now crowns with fame the mighty man, and now 


Come, thro' you? ſquadrons let us hew the way, 
And thou be witneſs, if I fear to-day ; 

If yet a Gree the ſight of Hector dread, 

Or yet their hero dare defend the dead. 

205 Then turning to the martial hoſts, he cries, 
Ye Trajans, Dardans, Lycians, and Allies! | 
Be men (my friends) in action as in name, 
And yet be mindful of your ancient fame. 

Hector in proud Achilles arms ſhall Hine, Joer 


He ſtrode along the field, as thus he fad :- 
(The fable plumage nodded o'er. his head) +» 
Swift thro* the ſpacious plain he ſent a looks: 
One inftant ſaw, . one inſtant overtook 


209. Hector in proud Achilles“ arms fall. ſbine.] Th 
8 have obſerved Kae Homer cauſes the wm of 120 
to fall into Hector s power, to equal in ſome ſort thoſe two bs 
roes, in the battel wherein he is going to engage them. Othe 
wiſe it might be urg'd; that Achilles could not have kill'd H 
without the advantage of having his a.mour made by the hat 
of a God, whereas Hecror's was only of the hand of a morti | 
but ſince both were clad! in armour made by Vulcan, Achila >. - 
victory will be compleat, and in its full luſtre. Beſides til 
reaſon-(which- is for neceſſity and probability) there is alſo 3 


other, for ornament ; for Hamer here prepares to introduce th hen 


. 


— 
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e diſtant-band, that on the andy more 

The radiant ſpoils to ſacred Ilion bore. © 
There his own mail unbrac'd the field beſtrow'd; 
is train to Tray convey'd the maſſy load. 

ow blazing in tl” immortal arms he ſtands, 

he work and preſent of celeſtial hands; 

By aged Peleus to Achilles given, 

ls firſt to Peleus by the court of heay'r n: 

is father's arms not long Achilles wears, 

orbid by fate to reach his father s years. 


> po” 


Him, proud in triumph, glitt ring from afar, | 
The God whoſe thunder rends the | troubled air, 


— 


5. 216. Te radiant arms to e Ilion bare. A a difficulty 
may ariſe here, and the queſtion may be aſked why Hecker 
ent theſe arms to Trey? Why did not he take them at firſt 2 
here are three anſwers, whi ich I think are all plauſible. The 
irſt, that Hector having kill'd Patroclus, and ſeeing the day 
ery far advanced, had no need to take thoſe arms for a fight 
lmoſt at an end. The ſecond, that he was impatient to ſhew 
o Priam and Andromache thaſe glorious ſpoils, - Thirdly, he 
perhaps at firſt intended to hang them up in ſome temple. 
laucus's ſpeech makes him change his reſolution, he runs af- 
er thoſe arms to fight againſt Ajax, and to win Patroclus's 
body from him. Dacter, 5 
Homer (ſays. Euſftathius) goes, not ſuffer the arms to be car- 
d into Tray for theſe rea That . by wearing 

nicht the more encourage the E ind be the more for- 
midable to the Greeks : Thaur Achilles may recover them "again 
when he kills Hector: And that he may conquer him, even 
chen he is | Rrenghened. with that divine amour. 


Tau 


Beheld 
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Beheld with pity; as apart he ſate, 
And conſcious, look d thro? all the ſcene of fate. 
He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head ; 3 
2300 mpus trembled, and the Godhead ſaid: 
Ah wretched man ! unmindful of thy end! 
A moment's glory ! and what fates attend? 
In heav*nly Panoply divinely bright Re te f 
Thou ftand'ſt, and armies tremble at thy fight. 
235As at Achilles ſelf! beneath thy dart 
Lies ſlain the great Achilles dearer part: 
Thou from the mighty dead thoſe arms haſt torn 


Which once the greateſt of mankind had worn. di 
Yet live! I give thee one illuſtrious day, bor 


| h , 240A blaze of glory Cer thou fad'ſt away. d I 


4 J. 231. upiter*s ſpeech to Hector. ] The poet prepares us for 
the death 77 Hector, perhaps to pleaſe the Greek readers, who 
might be troubled to fee him ſhining in their hero's arms, 
Therefore Jupiter ex preſſes his ſorrow at the approaching fate of 
this unfortunate Prince, promiſes to repay his loſs of life with 
lory, and nods, to give a certain confirmation to his word, 
e fays, Arbilles is the braveſt Greet, as Glaucus had juſt fal 
before ; the Poet thus giving him the greateſt commendatlons, 
by putting his praiſe in the mouth of a God, and of an Enemy, Wl 
who were neither of them like to be prejudiced in his favour Me 
Euſtathins, _ | EE 8 6 
How beautiful is that ſentiment upon the miſerable fate of este 
mankind, introduc'd here ſo artfully, and fo ſtrongly enſote d, 1 
being put into the mouth of the ſupreme” being And how pa- b. 
thetic the dehunciation of Hector's death, by that circuniſtance of 
I Os when'ſhe ſhall no more receive her 
hero glorious from the battel, in the armour of his conquer d e- 
nemy ! | | p 


— 
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r ah! no more Au dromache Mall come, | 
ith joyful tears to welcome Hector home; 3 
> more officious, with endearing charms, 
om thy tir'd limbs unbrace Pelides arms! 
Then with his ſable brow he gave the Nod, 
lat ſeals his word; the ſanction of the God. 
de ſtubborn arms (by Fove's command diſpos'd) 
Inform'd ſpontaneous, and around him clos'd; 
yd with the God, enlarg'd his members grew, 
ro all his veins a ſudden vigour flew, 
e blood in briſker tides began to roll, 
d Mars himſelf came ruſhing on his ſoul. 
horting loud thro' all the field he ſtrode, 
d look d, and mov'd, Achilles, or a God. 
w Meſthles, Glaucus, Medon he inſpires, 


f . » g 
„ 2 horcys, Chromius, and Hi ppothous fires ; 
rms. : | YET 
te of | 
wk 247. The ſtubborn arms, &c.) The wcrls. are, 
1. 'H, Ka} Ku@vigorv * Spec. ve des 2 
-my, "Exiope d 3pjaoce r i771 Xpot- 
our Are | pre H2ja0cs a paſſive ſignification, it will be, the army 
te of Hector; but if an. active (as thoſe take it who would pot 


by eater difference between Hector and Achilles) then it belongs 
. Jupiter; and the ſenſe will be, Jupiter made the arms fit 
* bim, which were tao large before: ee rer the 1 
* de more poetical ſenſe. 1a | 


The 


— - — Ce ——³6 — 4 A 
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The great Ther/ilochus like fury found, 
Aſeropæus kindled at the ſound, 
And Ennomus, in augury renown'd. 
260Hear all ye hoſts, and hear, unnumber'd bands 
Of neighb'ring nations, or of diſtant lands ! 
Twas not for ſtate we ſummon'd you ſo far, 
To boaſt our numbers. and the pomp of war; 
Ve came to fight; a valiant foe to chaſe, 
265 To ſave our preſent, and our future race, 
For this, our wealth, our products you enjoy, 
And glean the relicks of exhauſted roy. 
. Now then to conquer or to die prepare, 
To die or conquer, are the terms of war. 
270Whatever hand ſhall win Patroclus ſlain : 
Whoe'er ſhall drag him to the Trejan train, 


— 


. 260. Un- number d bands of neigbb'ring nations,) Euful 
has very well explain'd the artifice of this ſpeech of Hi 
who indirectly anſwers all Glaucus's invectives, and hun 
his vanity, Glaucus had juſt ſpoken as if the Lycians were 
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only allies of Tray; and Hector here ſpeaks” of the nume 

troops of different nations, which he expreſsly deſigns by « 

ing them borderers upon his kingdom, thereby in ſome n 7 
ner to exclude the Lycians, who were of à country mor k I 
mote z as if he did not vouchſaſe to reckon them. He a 0 a 
warde confutes what Glautus-faid, o“ that if the Zycians fa z. 
e take his advice, they would return home” ; for he gives 1 
to underſtand, - that being hired troops, they are | obligd 70 
perform their bargain, and to fight till the- war is at an Wi. ot 
Dacier. | * 7 
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ith Hedtor's ſelf ſhall equal honours claim: 

ith Hector part the ſpoil, and ſhare the fame. 

Fir d by his words, the troops diſmiſs their fears, 
Whey join, they thicken, they protend their ſpears ; 
ull on the Greeks they drive in firm array, 

nd each from Ajax hopes the glorious prey: Ho 
ain hope! what numbers ſhall the field o'erſpread, 
Phat victims periſh round the mighty dead? 

Great Ajax mark'd the glowing ſtorm from far, 
nd thus beſpoke his brother of the war. 

ur fatal day, alas! is come (my friend) 

nd all our wars and glories at an end! 

is not this corſe alone we guard in vain, 

ondemn'd to vulturs on the Trojan plain; 

e too mult yield: The ſame ſad fate muſt fall 

n thee, on me, perhaps (my friend) on all. 

e what a tempeſt direful Hector ſpreads, 

nd lo! it burſts, it thunders on our heads! 

all on our Greeks, if any hear the call, 

mn e braveſt Greeks: This hour demands them all. 


J. 290. Call on cur Greeks.] Eufathius gives three 
' 00 ky ar bids Menelaus call the Greeks to their 3 
ad of calling them himſelf, He might be aſham'd to do it, 
ives it ſhould look like fear, and turn to his diſhonour + Or the 


f fies were more likely to obey Menelans : Or be Dad too | 
2 gf ar hy the war wy his hands, 1 leifare — 
U 0 0 * 7 


Vor. Fo. The 
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The warriour rais'd his voice, and wide around 
The field re- echo d the difreſsful ſound: _ 
Oh chiefs! oh princes! to whoſe hand is givin 
295 The rule of men; whoſe glory is from heav'n! 
Whom with due honours. both Atri des grace: 
Ye guides and guardians of our Argie race ! 
All, whom this well-known voice ſhall reach from fai. 
All, whom I ſee not thro' this cloud of war, bn« 


Zoocome all! let gen'rous rage your arms employ, 1 


And ſave Patroclus from the dogs of Troy. 
Oilean Aiaæ firſt the voice obey d, N 2 
Swift was his pace and ready was his aiadꝰ = 
Next him 7domeneus, more flow with age, III 
305 And Merian, burning with a hero's rage. pu 
The long-ſucceeding. numbers who can name? Jen 
But all were Greeks, and eager all for fame. 
Fierce to the charge great Hector led the throng ; 
Whole Trey embodied, ruſh*d with ſhouts along. 
310 Thus, when a mountain billow foams and raves, 
Where ſome. ſwoln river en his waves, 


1 


„302. Oilean. Ajax 656) ; Hides Oils (ſays 9 I 
1 hat comes, being brought by his — be the other Au u 
28 it is natural for one friend to fly to the affiftance of another: Ti 
Me wg may add, he — oe, e come firſt, becauſe! 
Wiftaſt of all.che heroes, 


4 


— 
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in the mouth is ſtopp'd the ruſhing tide/, 
e boiling ocean works from fide to fide, 
eriver trembles to his utmoſt ſhore, 

d diſtant rocks rebellow to the roar. 

Nor leſs reſolv'd, the firm Achaian band 

ith brazen ſhields in horrid circle ſtand: 

ve, pouring darkneſs o'er the mingled fight, 
bnceals the warriour's ſhining helms in Night: 
d him, the chief for whom the hoſts contend, 

ad liv'd not hateful, for he liv'd a Friend: 

ad he protede him with ſuperiour care, ö 


1 far, 


or dooms his carcaſe to the birds of 1 
The firſt attack the Grecians ſcarce ſuſtain. 5 
puls'd, they yield; the 7 Trojans ſeize the lain: : 
hen fierce they rally, to revenge led on 

the ſwift rage of 4jax T elamon. F 
ax, to Peleus ſon the ſecond x name, 


graceful ſtature next, and next in fame. ) 


— 


1 
4 * * 1 4 1 
a» by © - * 


- 
_ \ 1 


* 
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318. Jove, pouring dura. J 2 who in all his for- 
r deſcriptions of battels is ſo-fond of mentioningthe- luſtre of the 

Bin) e, here ſhades them in darkneſs; perhaps E to ih 
uds of duſt-thatwereraiv'd or to the theoily of 

e to denote the loſs of Greece i in Patreclus ; or 2 100% * 
e heavens had montn'd' Sarpdet in fhowers' of , {6 they 
ht Patroclus in clouds of darkneſs. Euftathius, 


B z With 
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370 Once more at Alar, Hector's jav lin flies; 
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330 With headlong force the foremoſt ranks he tore; 
So thro? the thicket burſts the mountain-boar, 
And rudely ſcatters, far to diſtance round, 
The frighted hunter and the baying hound. 
| The ſon of Lethus, brave Pelaſgusr heir, 
335 Hippothous, dragg d the carcaſe thro the war; 
The finewy ancles bord, the feet he bound 
With thongs, inſerted thro' the double wound: 
Inevitable fate o ertakes the deed ; | 
Doom'd by great 4jax' vengeful lance to bleed; ; 
340lt cleft the helmet's brazen cheeks in twain 
The ſhatter'd creſt, and horſe-hair ſtrow the plain: 
With nerves relax d he tumbles to the ground: 
The brain comes guſhing thro' the ghaſtly wound ; 
He drops Patreclu? foot, and o'er him ſpread | 
345 Now lies, a ſad companion of the dead: 
Far from Lariſſa lies, his native air, * 
And ill requites his parent's tender care. 
Lamented youth! in life's firſt bloom he fell, ; 
Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell. wy 


The Grecian marking as it cut the ſkies, | 9z 
Shunn'd the deſcending death ; which kiing on, Kir 
Stretch d in eee ſon, flew 


Schaf 
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-dius the brave, of all the Phocian kind 

de boldeſt warriour, and the nobleſt mind: : 
little Panope for ſtrength renown'd, 

e held his ſeat, and rul'd the realms around. 
ung'd in his throat, the weapon drank his blood, 
nd deep tranſpiercing, thro? the ſhoulder ftood ; 
clanging arms the hero fell, and all ik 


ſhe fields reſounded with his weighty fall, 


orcys, as ſlain Hippothous he defends, 

e Te/amonian lance his belly rends ; 

e hollow armour burſt before the ſtroke, 

nd thro! the wound the ruſhing entrails broke. 

3 ſtrong convulſions panting on the ſands 

e lies, and graſps the duſt with dying hands. 
Struck at the fight, recede the Trojan train: 
ze ſhouting Argi ves ſtrip the heroes ſlain. | 


y. 356, Panope rencaun'd.] Panope was a ſmall town twenty 
adia from Cheronea, on the fide of mount Parnaſſas, and it is 


ard to know why Homer gives it the Epithet of renocun d, and 


nakes it the reſidence of Schedius, King of the Phocians ; when 
t was but nine hundred paces in circuit, and had no palace, nr 
Ymnaſium, nor theatre, nor market, nor fountain; nothing in 
hort that ought to have been in a town which is the .xefidence of 


at as Phocis was expoſed on that fide to the inroads of the J - 
tian, Schedius made uſe of Panope as a fort of citadel, or place 
f arms. Dacier. 8 ; FE * . 


B 3 And 


King. Pauſanias (in Pbocic.) gives the reaſon of it; he ſays, 


3 
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370 And now had Troy, by Greece compell'd to yield, 
Fled to her ramparts, and reſign'd the field; | 
Greece, in her native fortitude elate, | 
With Fove averſe, had turn'd the ſcale of fate : 
But Phœbus urg'd Æneas to the fight; 
375 He ſeem'd like aged Periphas to ſight: 
(A herald in Auchiſes love grown old, 
Rever'd for prudence, and with prudence, bold.) 
Thus he——what methods yet, oh chief! remain, 
Jo fave your Troy, tho! heav'n its fall ordain? 
380 There have been heroes, who by virtuous care, 
By valour, numbers, and by arts of war, 
Have forc'd the pow rs to ſpare a ſinleing tate, 
And gain'd at length the glorious odds of fate. 
But you, when fortune ſmiles, when Jove declares 
385 His partial favour, and aſſiſts your wars, 
Your ſhameful efforts gainſt your ſelves employ, 
And force th* unwilling God to ruin Troy. 
Huus ihro the form aſſum d deſcrics 
The pow'r conceal d, and thus to Hector cries. pris 


5. 375. He feem'd like aged Periphas.] The ſpeech of Pri. 
pba to AEneas hints at the double fate, and neceſſity d 
means. It is much like that of St. Paul, after he was pro 
miſed that no body ſhould periſh ; he ſays, except theſe abide, J. 
cannot be ſaved, : 7 ; 1 Oh 
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laſting ſhame! to our own fears a prey, 0 
e ſeek our ramparts, and deſert the day. 

God (nor is he leſs) my boſom warms, 

nd tells me, Jove aſſerts the Trojan arms. 

He ſpoke, and foremoſt to the combate flew ; 

he bold example all his hoſts purſue, 

den firſt, Leocritus beneath him bled, 

þ vain belov'd by valiant L,ycomeat 3 . 


Tho view'd his fall, and grieving at che chance, | 
viſt to revenge it, ſent his angry lance: rao 


he whirling lance, with vig'rous force addreft, 
eſcends, and pants in Aþi/aon's breaſt: 

rom rich Pevnia's vales the warriour caine, 
ext thee, Afteropers ! in place and fame. 
[feropens with grief beheld the ſlain, 

nd ruſh'd to combate, but he ruſſod in vain: +» 
diffolubly firm, around the dead, 6 

ank with in tank, on buckler buckler ſpread, 

ind hemm'd with briſtled ſpears, the Grecians _— 
\ brazen bulwark, and an iron wood. 
reat ax eyes them with inceſſant care, 

nd in an orb contracts the crouded war, 
loſe in their ranks commands to fight or fall, 
ind ſtands the centre and the foul of all? 
by: B 4 


— 
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Fixt on the ſpot they war, and wounded, wound; 
415A ſanguine torrent ſteeps the reeking ground; 
On heaps the Greeks, on heaps the Trojans bled, 
And thick*ning round 'em, riſe the hills of dead. 
Greece, in cloſe order, and collected might, 
Yet ſuffers leaſt, and ſways the way'ring fight; 
420 Fierce as conflicting fires, the combate burns, 
And now it riſes, now it finks, by turns. 
In one thick darkneſs all the fight was loſt; - 
The ſun, the moon, and all th' ethereal hoſt 
Seem'd as extinct: day raviſh'd from their eyes, 
425 And all heay'ns ſplendors blotted from the ſkies. 
Bauch Oer Patroclus body hung the N ight, 
The reſt in ſunſhine fought, and open light: 
Unclouded there, th' aerial azure ſpread, _ 
No vapour reſted on the mountain's head, 
430The golden ſun pour'd forth a ſtronger ray, 
And all the broad ex panſion flam'd with day. 


y. 422. In one thickderkneſs, &c.] The darkneſs ſpread out 

the body of Patroclus is artful upon ſeveral accounts. Firſt, 2 
fine image of Poetry. Next, a token of Jupiter's love to 4 

- righteous man: But the chief deſigu is to protract the action; 
which, if the Trojans had ſeen the ſpot, muſt have been decided 

one way or other in a very ſhort time. Beſides, the Trojans having 
the better in the action, muſt have ſeiz'd the body contrary to the 
intention of the author: There are innumerable inſtances of thele 
Uttle niceties and particularities of conduct in Homer, 5 
IP? ef Diſper:'l 
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iſpers'd around the plain, by fits they fight, _ 
nd here; and there, their ſcatter d arrows light: 
t death and darkneſs o'er the carcaſe ſpread, . 
ere burn'd the war, and there the mighty bled. 
Meanwhile the ſons of Nefter, in the rear, 
heir fellows routed) toſs the diſtant ſpear, 
nd ſkirmiſh wide: So Neftor gave command, 
Vhen from the ſhips he ſent the Pylian band. 
he youthful brothers thus for fame contend, 
or knew the fortune of Achilles friend; 
thought they view'd him till, with martial joy, 
lorious in arms, and dealing deaths to Trey. 
But round the corſe, the heroes pant for breath, 
| thick and heavy grows the work of death: 
crlabour'd now, with duſt, and ſweat; and gore, 
heir knees, their legs, their feet are cover'd o'er ; 
rops follow draps, the clouds on clouds ariſe, 
d carnage clogs their hands,anddavkneſs fills their eyes: 
when a ſlaughter'd bull's yet reeking hide, 
end with full force, and tugg'd from fide to fide, 
to 4 | 5 | The 
. Aprons eo Fg Be 


he ſons of Neſtor. It is to prepare us againſt he { 
n to. Acbilles, to tell * of his friend. N ** 


5.450. As when a flaughter'd buli 's yer recking bid] Homer 
B 5 gives 


28 HOMERSILITAD. Book XVII 
The brawny curriers ſtretch 5 and labour o'er 
Th" extended ſurface, drunk with fat and gore ; B 
So tugging round the corps both armies ſtood 3 

455 The mangled body bathd in ſweat and blood: 
While Greets and Nlians equal ſtrength employ, | st 
Now to the ſhips to force it, now to Trey. | 

Not Palla. ſelf, her breaſt when fury warms, 
Nor he, whoſe anger ſets the world in arms, * 

460 Could blame this ſcene; ſach rage, ſuch horror reign! 

Such, Jove to honour the great dead ordain'd. 


| Achilles in his ſhips at diſtance lay, 1 5. 4 
Nor knew the fatal fortune of the day; [4s 
He, yet unconſcidus of Patroclas fall, | bo 

465In duſt extended under 1/ion's wall, | — 
Expects him glorious from the conquer d- plain, t to 4 
And ſor his wiſſud return prepares in vain 3 4 

| LW OE 99 00 WE WR Rs — 


gives vs 2 SR lively 3 of * IBF $a the body on 5 
ſides, and inſtructs in the ancient manner of ftretchitig hides, ei Home 
firſt made ſoft and ſupple with oil. And tho' this compariſa ld t! 
one of thoſe mean and humble ones which ſome have objectel im in 

et it has alſo its admirers. for being ſo expreſſive, and for 79 
— to the imagination the moſt ſtrong and exact Idea ofobabili 
ſubject in hand. Euftathius, his he 

. 458,7 Not Pallas“ fe{f;).- Hemer ſays in the original, * 1 his fat 
4 nerva could not have found fault, tho' ſhe were angry.” 
onwhich E uftathius | ingeniouſly obſerves, how common 2 
tural it is for per ſons in . 0 n bias ROY 
aged en are dous · = 


— 
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ho' well he knew, to make proud Ilion bend, x 

725 more than heav'n had deſtin'd to his friend, 

rhaps to him : This Thetis had reveal'd ; 

he reſt, in pity to her ſon, conceal'd. 

Still rag d the conflict round the hero dead, 

nd heaps on heaps, by mutual wounds they bled. 

rd be the man (ev'n private Greeks would ſay) 
Vyno dares deſert this well-difputed' day! 

TN i « t 


5. 468. To make proud Ilion bend, 

Was more than beav'n had promis'd to bis friend, 

Perhaps to him:) In theſe words the Poet artfully hints 
Achilles's death; he makes him not abſolutely to flatter himſelf 
ith the hopes of ever taking Troy, in his own perſon ; however 
does not ſay this expreſſiy, but paſſes it over as an ungrateful 
biet, Euftathmes. + ve 97 7 Þ3 "ds $47 
5. 41. The reſt, in pity to her ſon conceal d.] Here (fays the 
author) we have twq rules laid down for common uſe. One, 
t to tell our friends ail their miſchances at once, it being often 
ceſſary to hide part of them, as Thetis does from Achilles The 
her, not to puſh men of courage upon all that is. poſſible for them 
do. Thus Acbillet, though he thought Patmclus able to drive 
e Trojans back to their gates, yet he does not order him to do fo 
-Q, but only to fave the ſhips, and beat them back into the 


y ON an in: 2 enn, 174? 7 65G 2h 

Ss, e Homer's admoniſhing the reader that Lebilles's, mother had, con- 

riſon Wald the circumſtance of the death of his friend when ſhe inſtructed 
min his fate; and that all he knew, was only that Troy could 


t be taken at that time; this is a great inſtance of his care of the 
obability, and of his having the whole plan of the Poem at once 
his head. For upon the ſuppoſition that Achilles was inſtructed 
his fate, it was. a natural objection, how came he to hazard his 
nd? If he was ignorant on the other hand of the impoſſibility 


Troy's'being taken at that time, he might for all he knew, be 
d 


©bd'd-by his friend (of whoſe valour be bad ſo good an opinion) 
that glory, which he was unwilling to part We. 
| 3 | Firſt 
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| Gape wide, and drink our blood for ſacrifice! 


480 Thus they. While with one voice the b laid, 


485 The penſive ſteeds of great Achilles ſtood 3 


39 HOMER IL IAD. Book XII 


Furſt periſh all, e er haughty Troy ſhall boaſt 
Weloſt Parroclus, and our glory loſt. 


Grant this day, Zove / or heap us on the dead! 
Then claſh their ſounding arms; the clangors riſe, 
And ſhake the brazen concave of the ſkies. 
Meantime, at diſtance from the ſcene of blood, 


V. 484. At diftance from the ſcene of bled.] If the horſes | 
not gone aſide out of the war, Homer could not have introduc 
ſo well what he defign'd to their honour. So he makes the 


weeping in ſecret (as their Maſter Achy//es us d to do) and aft 
wards coming into the battel, where they are taken notice of u 4 
purſued by Heer. Euftatbinss, - cuft 
. 485. The pen five fleeds of great Achilles, &c.) It add 755 
great beauty to the poem when inanimate things act like animal.” 
Thus the heavens tremble at 2 nod, the ſea parts itſel i" fine 
receive Neptune, the groves of Ida ſhake beneath Funo's feet, & p 
As alſo to find animate or brute creatures addreſt to, as if rational > 
So Hefor encourages his horſes ; and one of Achilles's is not u F 
_ endued with ſpeech, but with foreknowledge of future even | 
Here they weep for Patraclus, and ſtand fix'd and immoveable ui 49+: 
grief: Thus is this hero univerſally mourn'd, and every tha 


concurs to lament his loſs. Eufſfatbius. | 
As to the particular fiction of the horſes weeping, it 
countenanc'd both by naturaliſts and hiſtorians. Arifothe 1 


Pliny write, that theſe: animals often deplore their maſters . — 
in battel, and even thed tears for them. So Halinus, e. : 


DLElian relates the like of elephants, when they are car!) 
from their native country, De animal. lib. 10. c. 37, Suctin 


— 
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ir godlike maſter ſlain before their eyes, 

7 wept, and ſhar'd in human miſeries. 

ain Automedon now ſhakes the rein, | 

v plies the laſh, and ſooths and threats in vain ; | 
aid, WF to the fight, nor Helleſpont they go; 

live they ſtood, and obſtinate in woe: 
le, as a tomb-ſtone, never to be mov'd, 

| ſome good man, or woman unreproy'd 

s its eternal weight; or fix'd as ſtands 
narble courſer by the ſculptor's hands, 


Plac'd 


he life of Ceſar, tells us, that ſeveral horſes which at the 
age of the Rubicon had Wen conſecrated to Mars, and turn d 

on the banks, were obſerved for ſome days after to abſtain 
a feeding, and to weep abundantly. Preximis diebus, equorum 
es quos in trajiciendo Rubicone flumine Marti conſecrarat, ac 
cuſtode vagos dimiſerat, comperit pabulo pertinaciſſim? abſlinere, 
timque flere, cap. 8 1. | 
irgil could. not forbear copying this beautiful circumſtance, in 
fine lines on the Horſe of Pallas. 


Poft bellator eguns, pofitis infignibus, AEthon 
+ mans ;gattiſque bumectat grandibss er. 


494. Or fd, as flands A marble conrſer, &c.] Home- 
bes to 223 thoſe days of placing columns upon tombs, 
hich columns there were frequently chariots with two or four 
ſes. This furniſh'd Homer with this beautiful image, as if 
horſes meant to remain there, to ſerve for an immortal mo- 
dent to Patroclus, Dacier. FE. 225 1 7:4 its 
believe M. Darier refines too much in this note. Hamer 
—3 2 yuV und, and ſeems to turn the thought only on 
firmneſs of the column, and not on the imagery of it 7 
iich would give it an air a little too modern, like that of 

| | | : Sbaleſpear, 


32 HOMER, ILIA D. Book XI 
Plac'd on the hero's grave. Along their face, 
The big round drops cours'd down with filent pace, 
Conglobing on the duſt. | Their manes, that late 
Circled their arched necks, and wav'd in ſtate, 
5coTrail'd on the duſt beneath the yoke were ſpread, 
And prone to earth was hung their languid head : 
Nor Fove diſdain'd to caſt a pitying look, 
While thus relenting to the ſteeds he ſpoke. 
Unhappy courſers of immortal ſtrain ! 
505 Exempt from age, anddeathleſsnow in vain 3 
Did we your race on mortal man beſtow, 
Only alas! to ſhare in mortal woe ? 
For ah! what is there, of inferiour birth, 
That breathes or creeps upon the duſt of earth ; 
510 What wretched creature of what wretched kind, 
Than man more weak, Slamitows, and blind? 


IVE 


> > 


"Ae — 


er She for like 8 on 4 monument, bene a 
Grief. Be it as it will, this conjecture is ingenious; and 
the 2 compariſon is as beautiful as juſt, The horſes Gant 
ing ſtill to mourn for their - maſter, could not be more finely repre 


ſented than by the dumb ſorrow. of images ſtanding over a. tomb 


Perhaps the very poſture in which theſe horſes are deſcribed, the 
heads bowed down; and their mages falling in the duſt, has 


alluſion to the attitude in which thoſe ſtatues on manumnents: wen 


_ repreſented ; ber are n that ue this cans 


«2-777 #z, 


ok 1 


miſer: 
r not 
joh or 
> raſh] 
urſelf 


utomed 
iſe to 


he fiel 
he ſur 
Vith ſa 

He : 
xceſſi 
rom t 


The ki 


5. 52 
ich wh 
ne cata 
muſt fa]! 
herefo 
he cour 


Greeks a 


ho wit 
Dacier, 
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miſerable race ! but ceaſe to mourn : i 

r not by you ſhall Priam's ſon be borne 

igh on the ſplendid car: one glorious prize 
 raſhly boaſts ; the reſt our will denies. 

urſelf will ſwiftneſs to your nerves impart, 

rſelf with rifing ſpirits ſwell your heart. 

tomedon your rapid flight ſhall bear 

ie to the navy thro? the ſtorm of war. 

or yet tis givin to Tre, to ravage o'er 3 
he field, and ſpread her ſlaughters to the ſhore ; 
he ſun ſhall ſeè her conquer, till his fall A 
Vith ſacred darkneſs ſhades the face of all. 

He faid ; and breathing in th' immortal horſe 
xceflive ſpirit, urg dem to the courſe ;_ | 


The kindling chariot thro? the parted war: 


7% 


ith what art and @conomy Homer conducts his fable, to bring on 


the courage of the Trojans, and make them repulſe and chaſe the 
Greeks again as far as their fleet; this obliges Achilles to go forth 
* of without arms, and thereby every thing comes to an iſſues 

acier. 3 1 . + > 44.28 


zom their high manes they ſhake the duſt, and bear 


7. 521. The ſun ſhall. ſee Troy conquer.) It is worth obſerving 


be cataſtrophe, Achilles muſt hear Patroclus's death; Hector 
ouſt fall by his hand: This cannot happen if the armies continue 
ighting about the body of Patroclus under the walls of Troy, 
herefore, to change the face of affairs, Jupiter is going to raiſe 


34 HOMER IL IAD. Book xvIIHNPoR 


So flies a vulture thro? the clam' rous train d, to! 
Of geeſe, that ſcream, and ſcatter round the plain. billes 


5 30 From danger now with ſwifteſt ſpeed they flew, e glo 
And now to conqueſt with like ſpeed purſue; 
Sole in the ſeat the charioteer remains, 

Now plies the jav lin, now directs the reins: 
Him brave A/cimeden beheld diſtreſt, | 

5 35 Approach'd the chariot; and the chief addreft. 
| What God provokes thee, raſhly thus to dare, 
Alone, unaided, in the thickeſt war? 

Alas! thy friend is ſlain, and Hector wields 

Achilles arms triumphant in the fields. = 
540 In happy time (the charioteer replies) 

The bold Alci medin now greets my eyes; 

No Greek like him, the eee 

Or hold their fury in ſuſpended reins: 

Patroclus, while he liv'd, their rage cou'd tame, 
545 But now Patroclus is an empty name! 

To thee I yield the ſeat, to thee reſign 
The ruling charge : the taſk of fightbe mane. 
Hle ſaid. Alcimedoz, with active heat, 


885. 


ſince 4 
got do 
re is oft 
imedon 

nit; ay 
q as yet 

D driver; 
the ot 
a figh 
eading | 
ightly d 


er, 


Snatches the reins, and vaults into the ſeat. he art 
550His friend deſcends. The chief of Troy deſery d, . 


- And call'd AEneas fighting near his ſide. TE us 
Lo, 
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, to my ſight beyond our hope reſtor d, 

jille? car, deſerted of its Lord! 

e glorious ſteeds our ready arms invite, 

arce their weak drivers guide them thro' the fight: 
in ſuch opponents ſtand, when we aſſail? 

ite thy force, my friend, and we prevail. 

The ſon of Venus to the counſel yields; 

hen o'er their backs they ſpread their ſolid ſhields ; 
ith braſs refulgent the broad ſurface ſhin'd, 

id thick bull-hides the ſpacious concave lin'd. 

tem C5romins follows, Senn ſueceeds 
hopes the conqueſt of the lofty ſteeds; 


* 


«$55, Scarce their wal dri, There was but one del- 
ſince Alcimedon was alone upon the chariot 5 and Automedon 
got down to fight, But in poetry, as well as in painting, 
re is often but one moment to be taken hold on, Hector ſees 
imedon mount the chariot, before Automedon was deſcended 

n it; and thereupon judging of their intention, and ſeeing them 
0 as yet upon the chariot, he calls to Mneas, He terms them 
b drivers in mockery, becauſe he ſaw them take the reins one 
r the other; as if be ſaid, that chariot had two drivers, but 
er a fighter. Tis one fingle moment that makes this image. 
eading the Poets one often falls into great perplexities, for want 
ghtly diſtinguiſhing the point of time in which they ſpeak, 

| | : 


he art of Homer, in this whole paſſage concerning Automedon, 
ry remarkable; in finding out the only proper occafion, for 
owned a perſon as the charioteer of Acbilies to fignalize his 


ux. * 


„ | | | In 
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In vain, brave youths, with glorious hopes yel burn, is H. 
565 In vain advance! not fated to return. | ar ki 
Unmov'd, Automedon attends the fight, ; Then 
Implores th* Eternal, and collects his might. d cal 


Then turning to his friend, with dauntleſs mind: Iich g 
Oh keep the foaming courſers cloſe behind“ oth 
| $70Full on my ſhoulders let their noſtrils blow, ie des 
For hard the n nen 1 ous for ! d far 


5. 564. In wain, brave youtbs, with glorious PEW ye burn, 
In vain advance ] not fated to return. 
Theſe beautiful anticipations are wal roms the Poets, who affe 
to ſpeak in the — rophets, and men inſpired with 
knowledge of ſuturity. Thus Virgil to Turnus, 


Neſcia mens bominum fati. — Turno tempus erit, &c, ich p 
Ss Toſh, Cant. 24. when N vow the deſtrucluſpierc'd 
of 2 . . 


ere — tity ad ly 


| ,. gli effetti a l' alta ſpeme : 
S cader queſti rr 1 


bau aul, el ET 
And Milton makes the like eden to Foe at her le 
ae Mk ee en tum 
"Si 4372 e to ao Rey i; _— | fell t 
To be rears by noon amid the bower, 
And all things in beſt order to invite | l the ſ 
Noontide repaſt, or afternoon's repoſe. | 
O much deceiv'd, much failing, hapleſs Eve! | ow at 
Thou never from that bour, in paradiſe, haro'd 
Fieund ſ either ſwveet l , or found repoſe. 8 
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is Hector comes; and when he ſeeks the prize, 
ar knows no mean: he wins it, or he dies. 
Then thro? the field he ſends his voice aloud, 
d calls th* Ajaces from the warring croud, 
ith great Atrides. 'Hither turn (he ſaid) 
m, where diſtreſs demands immediate aid; 
he dead, encircled by his friends, forego, 
d fave the living from a fiercer foe. 
ielp'd we ſtand, unequal to engage 
e force of Hector, and AEncas' rage: 
mighty as they are, my force to prove, 
ly mine: th' event belongs to Joe. 
e ſpolce, and high the ſounding jav'lin flung, 
| os ſhield of Aretus the young; 
erc'd his belt, emboſs'd with curious art: 
en we lower belly ſtuck the dart. 
when the pond'rous axe deſcending full, 
aves the broad forehead of ſome brawny bull; 
uck 'twixt the horns, he ſprings with many: a bound, 
en tumbling rolls enormous on the ground: 
s fell the youth; the air his ſoul recei d, 
| the ſpear trembled as his entrails heav'd. 
ow at Automedon the Trojan foe 
charg'd his lance; the meditated blow, 


Stooping, 


33 HOMER IL IAD. Boox xvi" 
he d 


Ind fi 
ſuc 


Stooping, he ſhunn'd ; the jav'lin idly fed, 
And hiſs'd innoxious o'er the hero's head: 
Deep rooted in the ground, the forceful ſpear 
In long vibrations ſpent its fury there. 
600With claſhing falchions now the chiefs had clos'd, ſum 


 livic 


But each brave ax heard, and interpos ; nd in 
Nor longer Hector with his Trojans ſtood, Ind li 
But left their ſlain companion in his blood : prey 
His arms Automedim diveſts, and cries, Phat 
605 Accept, Patroclus, this mean ſacrifice. o thee 
Thus have I ſooth'd-my griefs, and thus have paid, O ch 
Poor as it is, ſome off ring to thy ſhade. . | fall o 
So lopks the lion oer a mangled boar, hat n 


All grim with rage, and horrible with gore: 
610High on the chariot at one bound he ſprung, 
And o'er his ſeat the bloody trophies hung. his we; 
And now Mizerva, from the realms of air ut Hef 
Deſcends impetuous, and renews the war; Ind Fon 
For, pleas'd at length the Grecian arms to aid, I Pleas! 
615 The Lord of Thunders ſent the blue-ey'd maid. Ile brea 
. As when high Fove denouncing future woe, Ind 611; 
O'er the dark clouds extends his purple bow, 
(In ſign of tempeſts from the troubled air, 
Or from the rage of man, deſtructive war) 


0 guar 
Ih wou 


„ 
rr. _—_ _ 


A 
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he droping cattel dread th' impending ſk ies, 

Ind from his half-tilPd field the lab'rer flies. 5 
ſuch a form the Goddeſs round her drew | 

\ livid cloud, and to the battel flew, 

\ſuming Phenix? ſhape, on earth ſhe falls, 

nd in his well-known voice to Sparta calls, 

nd lies Achilles friend belov'd by all, 

prey to dogs beneath the Trejan wall? 

Nhat ſhame to Greece for future times to tell, 

o thee the greateſt in whoſe cauſe he fell! 

O chief, oh father! ( Atreus ſon replies) 

) full of days! by long experience wiſe l 

hat more defires my ſoul, than here unmoy'd, 

o guard the body of the man I loy'd? | 

Ih would Minerva ſend me ſtrength to rear 

his weary'd arm, and ward the ſtorm of war! 

ut Hector, like the rage of fire we dread, 

nd Fove's own glories blaze around his head. | | 

Pleas d to be firſt of all the pow'rs addreft, =; 

te breathes new vigour in her hero's breaſt, 

nd fills with keen revenge, with fell deſpight, 

lire of blood, and rage, and Juſt of fight. 


40 HO MER IL14 D. Boox xv vo 


So burns the vengeful hornet (ſoul all o'er) 2 
Repuls d in vain, and thirſty ſtill of gore; fair 


(Bold ſon of Air and Heat) on angry wings Oh ] 
645Untam'd, untir'd, he turns, attacks, and ſtings. | hat ( 
Fir'd with like ardour fierce: Atridgs flew, oft th 
And ſent his ſoul with ev'ry lance he threw. chief 
There ſtood a Trejan, not unknown to fame, he 

e bear 


Eztion's ſon, and Podes was his name; 
650With riches honour'd, and with courage bleſt, the ſ 
By Hector lov'd, his comrade, and his gueſt ; e frier 


| 
| Thro his broad belt the ſpear a paſſage found, 5 hea 
And pond'rous as he falls, his arms reſound. ge lift 
__  ASuddenat Heder's fide 4pollo food, | But nc 
| 6 55Like Phenops, Afrus' ſon, appear'd the God; ap 
| 1 . neath 1 


oly'd 
' affrig 
d blaze 


v. 642. So burns the vengeful bornet, &c.] It is literally 
| the Greek, She inſpir'd the bero with the boldneſs of a fly. Th 
is no impropriety in the compariſon, this animal being of all otbe 

the moſt perſevering in its attacks, and the moſt difficult tot 


| | - beaten off: The oceaſion alſo of the compariſon being the reſoli one re: 
| perfiſtance of Menelaus about the dead body, - renders it ſtill 
more juſt, But our preſent idea of the fly is indeed very low, Me Vangi 


taken from the littleneſs and inſignificancy of this creature. Hor 
ever, ſince there is really no meanneſs in it, there ought to 
none in expreſſing it; and I have done my beſt in the tranſlati 


hen ty 


to keep up the.dignity of my author. | 5 as the 

y. 65 1. By Hector lend, his comrade, and bis gueſt,] Pu face th 
the favourite and companion of Hector, being kill'd on this occafid 
ſeems a parallel circumſtance to the death of Acbilles's fa voum 


1129 d” 
and companion; and was probably put in here on purpoſe to eng - 
Hector on the like occaſion with Achilles, \ | 

"FD ; (4 
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us the great, who held his wealthy reign 

fair bydos, by the rolling main.) 

Oh Prince (he cry'd) oh foremoſt once in fame ! 
hat Grecian now ſhall tremble at thy name? 
oft thou at length to Menelaus yield, 

chief, once thoughtno terror of the field ; 

t ſingly, now, the long-diſputed prize | 
e bears victorious, while our army flies. 74-4} 
the ſame. arm illuſtrious Podes bled, 

e friend of Hector, unreveng'd, is dead 

is heard, o'er Hector ſpreads a cloud of woe, 

ge lifts his lance, and drives him on the foe. 

But now th' Eternal ſhook his ſable ſhield, 

at ſhaded Ide, and all the ſubject field 

neath its ample verge. A rolling cloud 

olv'd the mount; the thunder roar'd aloud ; 

' afrighted hills from their foundations nod, 

d blaze beneath the light nings of the God: 

one regard of his all-ſeeing eye, 

e vanquiſh'd triumph, and the victors fly. 

hen trembled Greece: The flight Pene/eus led: 

r as the brave Bæotian turn d his head 


face the foe, Polydamas drew near, f 
az d his W e with a ſhorten'd frear: 
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680By Hector wounded, Leitus quits the plain, 
Pierc'd thro' the wriſt ; and raging with the pain, 
Graſps his once formidable lance in vain. 
As Hector follow'd, Idomen addreſt 
The flaming jaw lin to his manly breaſt; 
685 The brittle point before his corſelet yields; 
Exulting Troy with clamour fills the fields: 
High on his chariot as the Cretan ſtood, 
The ſon of Priam whirl'd the miſſive wood; 
But erring from its aim, th" impetuous ſpear 
6goStrook to the duſt the ſquire and charioteer 
Of martial Merion : Caranus his name, 
Who left fair Lyus for the fields of fame. 
On foot bold Merion fought ; and now laid low, 
He grac'd the triumphs of his Trojan foe ; 
' 695 But che brave *ſquire the ready courſers brought, “ 8" 
And with his life his maſter's ſafety bought. Wo tre 
Between his cheek and ear the weapon went. FS 
E | The teeth it ſhatter'd, and the tongue it rent. 
| Prone from the ſeat he tumbles to the plain; 
70oHis dying hand forgets the falling rein: 
This Merion reaches, bending from the car, 
= And urges to deſert the hopeleſs war; 
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»meneus conſents; the laſh applies; 

nd the ſwift chariot to the navy flies. 4B | 
Nor Sax leſs the will of heav'n deſcry'd, 1 

nd conqueſt ſhifting to the Trojas fide, | 
umd by the hand of Fove, Then thus begun, [ 
o Atreus' ſeed, the god-like Telamon. | 

Alas! who ſees not Fove's almighty hand | 

ransfers the glory to the Trojan band ? J} 
hether the weak or ſtrong diſcharge the dart, 

Je guides each arrow to a Grecian heart: 

fot ſo our ſpears: inceſſant tho' they rain, 

e ſuffers ev*ry lance to fall in vain. 08 
erted of the God, yet kt us try 

ſhat human firength and prudence can ſupply ; 

yet this honour'd corſe, in triumph born, 

y glad the fleets that hope not our return, 

Who tremble yet, ſcarce reſcu'd from their fates, 

nd till hear Hector thund'ring at their gates. 

me hero too muſt be diſpatch'd to bear 

le mournful meſſage to Pelider ear; 


For 


«721, Some hero tes muſt be diſpateb'd, &c.] It ſeems odd 
t they ald not ſooner this meſſage to Achilles; but 
10 is apology for it from the darkneſs, and the diffi- 

yo ing a proper perſoy» It was not every body that was 
uner-. v. | 5: as proper 
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For ſure he knows not, diſtant on the ſhore, 
His friend, his lov'd Patroclus, is no more. 
72 5 But ſuch a chief I ſpy not thro? the hoſt : 
The men, the Reeds, the armies, all are lot 
In gen'ral darkneſs Lord of Earth and Air! 
b Oh King! oh Father! hear my humble pray'r: 
| | Diſpel this eloud, the light of heav'n reſtore ; 
730 Give me to ſee, and 4jax aſks no more: bat wh 
| If Greece muſt periſh, we thy will obey, n to f 
| But let us periſh in the fate of day ! 
| x Wü bis for 


Jo 


proper to ſend, but one who was a particular friend to Achil . place 
who might condole with him. Such was Antilocbus who is f. hos A- 
afterwards, and who, beſides, had that neceffary qualificatio W,.1;1 þ 
being 763% wigs Enftathius, . 
9. 731. I Greece muſt periſp, we thy will obey ; - ind, [2 
tet us periſh in the face of day! = 

This thought has been look'd upon as one of the ſublimet ond 11 
Homer: Longinus repreſents it in this manner: The thick l 
% darkneſs had on a ſudden cover'd the Grecidn army, and hi 
44 der'd them from fighting: When Hax, not knowing wi almoſt 
1 courſe to take, cries out, Ob Jove! diſperſe this darkneſs wil; 
«© covers the Greeks, and if wwe muſt periſh, let us periſþ in 
« light! This is a ſentiment truly worthy of Ajax, he does 
„pray for life z that had been unworthy a hero : But beca 
4% in that darkneſs he could not employ his valour to any gloti 
6 purpoſe, and vex'd to ſtand idle in the field of battel, he 
«& prays that the day may appear, as being aſlur'd of putting 


* end to it worthy hin great heart, tho Fupiter himfelf Hf. * 
6 happen to oppole his efforts. 
MI. 4e Legen (in bis difertation on me Tlixd) „ 2, 


. yours to prove that Longinus has miſrepreſented the wi 
Context and ſenſe of this paſſige of Homer, The fit 
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With tears the hero ſpoke, and at his pray'r | 
he God relenting, clear'd the clouded air ; 

orth burſt the fun with all-enlightning ray ; © 
he blaze of armour flaſh'd againſt the day. | 
„ Now, 


is, that Ajax is in a very different ſituation in Homer from 
hat wherein Longinus deſcribes him, He has not the leaſt in- 
ntion 'of fighting, he thinks only of finding out ſome fit per- 
n to ſend to Achilfes 3 and this darkneſs hindering him from 
ing ſuch a one, is the occaſion of his prayer. Accordingly it 
pears by what follows, that as ſoon as Jupiter had diſpers'd 
ecloud, Aja never falls upon the enemy, but in conſequence 
his former thought orders Menelaus to look for Antiloc bus, to 
iſpatch him to Nee m_ the — - N _ of his 
iend. Longinus (continues this author) had certainly forgot 
de place from . this thought; and it is not the 
& citation from Homer which the ancients have quoted wrong. 
bus Ariſtotle attributes to Calypſo, the words of Ulyſſes in the 
elfth book of the Odyſſey 3 and confounds together two paſ- 
ges, one of the ſecond, 2 other of the fifteenth book of the 
nd, [ Ethic. ad Nicom, I. 2. c. 9. and |. 3. c. 11.] And thus 
ro aſcribed to Agamemnon a long diſcourſe of NMyſſes in the 
ond Iliad 3 [De divinatione, I. 2.] and cited as Ajaæ's, the 
ch of Hector in the ſeventh. [See Aul. Gellivs, 1. 15. c. 6.] 
ne has no cauſe to wonder at this, fince the ancients having He- 
almoſt by heart, were for that very reaſon the more ſubject ta 


ſtake in citing him by memory. 

To this I think one may anſwer, that granting it was part- 
the occaſion of Hax prayer to obtain light, in order to 
nd to Achilles, (which be afterwards does) yet the thought. 
ch Longinus attributes to him, is very conſiſtent with it; 
d the laſt line 1 nothing elſe but an heroic defirs 


her 10 ie in the Tight, than eſcays with fafery in the dark» 


Ev dd cke na? Ac, e761 vs 70. 20e H res · 


t indeed the whole ſpeech is only meant to paint the con- 
C3 cera 


| 
| 
| 
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Now, now, Atrides ! caſt around thy fight, | rin! 
If yet Antilochus ſurvives the fight, . 
Let him to great Achille? ear convey 0 mc 
740 The fatal news Atridis haſtes away. i 


So turns the lion from the nightly fold, 
Tho high in courage, and with hunger bold, 
Long gall'd by herdſmen, and long vex d by hound, 
Stiff with fatigue, and fretted ſore with wounds; 
445 The darts fly round him from an hundred hands, 
And the red terrours of the blazing brands: 


tern and difireſs of a brave General: The thought of ſending: 
meſſenger is only a reſult from that concern and diftreſs, and 6 
but a ſmall circumſtance,' which cannot be ſaid to occaſion tht 


Prayer. : — A 
Monſ. Boileax has tranſlated this paſſage in two lines. 


Grand Dieu! chaſſe la nuit gui nous couvre les yen 
Te cembatecaniy news && haves dar chance, woe 2 


And Mr. 1s Motte yet better in one, 
Grand Dieu ! rends nous le jour, & combats contre nous! 


But both theſe (as Dacier very juſtly obſerves) are contrary | 
Homer's ſenſe. He is far from repreſenting Ajax of ſuch 2 e elogi 
ring impiety, as to bid Jupiter combate againſt him; but s 
iy makes him aſk for light, that if it be his will the Ci beftows 
ſhall periſh, they may periſh in open day. Ka? Gagooov 
(fays he). that is, abandon us, withdraw from us your 4 4 ho 
ance ; for thoſe who are deſerted by Fove muſt periſh ial 
libly. This decorum of Homer ought to have been ads hand 


<<. * 
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Till late, reluctant, at the dawn of day 

ow'r he departs, and quits th* untaſted prey. 

zo mov'd Atridis from his dang'rous place 

Wich weary limbs, but with unwilling pace: 

The foe, he fear'd, might yet Patroclus gain, 

Ind much admoniſh'd, much adjur'd his train. 

Oh guard theſe relicks-to your charge conſign'd, 
Ind bear the merits of the dead in mind; 

low ſkill'd he was in each obliging art; 

he mildeſt manners, and the gentleſt heart: 

Je was, alas ! but fate decreed his end; 

death a hero, as in life a friend 

do parts the chief; from rank to rank he flew; 
nd round on all ſides ſent his piercing view. , 

+ the bold bird, endu'd with ſharpeſt eye 

all that wing the mid aerial ſky, 


oks down, and ſees the diſtant thicket move; 


y, 756, The mildefi manners, and the gentliſ beart.] This is a 
e elogium of Parroclus : Homer dwells upon it on purpoſe, left 
ts character ſhould be miſtaken; and ſhews by the praiſes 
mi beſtows here upon goodneſs, that Acbilles's character is not 
oc of Patroclus, are not morally good; they are only poeti- 
kd y. ſo, that is to ſay, they: are well mark'd; and diſcover bes 

hand what reſolutions that hero will take: As hath been at 
de explain'd upon Ariffotle's Pocticks, Dacier. 


* 
T kin 


he ſacred eagle, from his walks above 5 


nmendable for morality. Achilles's manners, entirely oppoſite 


& 4 Then 


= nns _— = 
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76 5 Then ſtoops, and ſouſing on the qui w ring hare, To 


Snatches his life amid the clouds of air. | Wh 
Not with leſs quickneſs, his exerted fight Thi 
Paſs'd this, and that way, thro” the ranks of fight: N Wit 
Till on the left the chief he ſqught, he found ; 8 


770 Chearing his men, and ſpreading deaths around. (Th 
To him the King. Belov'd of Fowe! draw neas, But 


For ſadder tydings never touch'd thy ear, His 

Thy eyes have witneſs'd what a fatal turn ! Gon 

| How Lion triumphs, and th' Achaians mourn, But! 
775 This is not all: Patraclus on the ſhore 5 Tho 

Now pale and dead, ſhall ſaccour Greect no more, MW Una 

Fly to the fleet, this inſtant fly, and tell — =» 'Tis 

The ſad Achilles how his lov'd one fell: Tis 


He too may haſte the naked corps to gain And 
The youthful warriour heard with filent woe, 


3 From his fair eyes the tears began to flow ; 1 
Big with the mighty grief, he ſtrove to ſay _ 

What ſorrow dictates, but no word found way. i *:*b* 

3 | au. 

77 


J. 781. The youthful warriour beard with filent abe, | þ 
— 1 25 22 of grief by a deep horrour, — wa 
ing, ou not enquiring into the manner of the friend's death: 44. 
could Anti loebus have expreſi d his forrow. in any manner lo & 
ing as ſilence. Euftathiut, | 


— c T 1„ͤ%„) — — ꝙ . —U—— il ——ͤ—ͤ— — 
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To brave Laodorus his arms he flung, 

Who near him-wheeling, drove his ſteeds along: 

Then ran, the mournful meſſage to impart, 

With tear full eyes, and with dejected heart. 
Swift fled the youth: nor Menelaus ſtands, 

(Tho? ſore-diſtreſt) to aĩd the Py/ian bands; 

But bids bold 7hrafjmede thoſe troops ſuſtain: By 

Himſelf returns to his Patroclus' ſlain. = Ie 

Gone is Antihechus (the hero ſaid) 

But hope not, warriours, for Achilles aid: 

Tho' fierce his rage, unbounded be his woe, 

Unarm'd, he fights not with the Trojan foe.. 

'Tis in our hands alone our hopes remain, 

'Tis our own vigour: muſt the. dead regain : 

And fave our ſelves, while with impetuous hate: 

Troy pours along, and this way rolls our fate. 


y. 785. To brave Laodoeus biz arms be flung.], Antiloches 
leaves his armour, not only that he might make the more haſte, 
but (as the ancients. conjecture) that he might be thought to 
be abſent by the enemies; and that ſeeing his armour. on ſome: 
_ perſon, they might think him fill in the fight. Eufa- 

ins, . | 
Y. 794- But bope not, wvarriours, for Achilles“ aid 

Unarm d—— This is an ingenious way of mak fog. 
the valour 2 Achilles * op the greater; who, * tho without 
arms, goes forth, in the next books, contrary: to- the expectation 
of Ajax and Menclaus, Dacier. 


EE 'Tis 


Fd 
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"Tis well (ſaid ax) be it then thy care 
With Merion's aid, the weighty corſe to rear; 
My ſelf, and my bold: brother will ſuſtain 
The ſhock of Hector and his charging train: 
$05 Nor fear we armies, fighting fide by fide ; 
What Troy can dare, we have already try'd, 
Have try'd it, and have flood, The hero ſaid. 
High from the ground the warriours heave the dead, 
A gen'ral clamour riſes at the fight : 
| 8to Loud ſhout the Tryjans, and renew the fight, 
Not fiercer ruſh along the gloomy wood, 
With rage inſatiate and with thirſt of b!ood, 
Voracious hounds, that many a length before 
Their furious hunters, drive the wounded boar ; 
$1 5 But if the ſavage turns his glaring eye, 
They howl aloof, and round the foreſt fly, 
Thus on retreating Greece the Trojans pour, 
Wave their thick falchions, and their jav'lins ſhow's: 
But Fax turning, to their fears they yield, 
$20 All pale they tremble, and ſorſake the field. 
While thus aloft the hero's corſe they bear, 
Behind them rages all the ſtorm of war; 
Confuſion, tumult, horror, o'er the throng 


Of men, ſeeds, chariots, urg'd the rout along : Le 
| E 


Leſs fierce the winds with riſing flames conſpire, 
To whelm ſome city under waves of fire; 

Now ſink in gloomy clouds the proud abodes ; 
ow crack the blazing temples of the Gods; 
The rambling torrent thro? the ruin rolls, 

And ſheets of {moak mount heavy to the poles. 
The heroes ſweat beneath their honour'd load: 
As when two mules, along the rugged road, 
From the ſteep mountain with exerted ſtrength: 
Drag ſome. vaſt beam, or maſt's unwieldy length; 
nly. they groan, big drops of ſweat-diftill,. 

h! enormous timber lumb ring down the hill: 


5. $25, Nr.] The hep of images which Himer' throws 
th ws: 3 — 


& ſhort, but very lively. That of Ajax alone bringing up the rear · 
goard, and Aelüing rok that bore- the body of Patroclus from 
he whole Trojan hoſt, ey idea of Ajax, and as 
Homer has often hinted, makes him juſt ſecond to Achilles, The 


be hill dividing the ſtream is noble and natural. 


aths for their laboriouſneſs : The body carried, to a beam, for 
ing heavy and inanimate: The Trojans to dogs, for their bold · 
eſs ;: and to water, for their agility and moving backwards and for- 
vards: The Greeks to a flight of ſtarlings and jays, for their timo - 
uſtcſs and ſwiftneſs, uff atbius. 1 


n C 5; 80 
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1 
— — OS 


» makes the ſame action appear with 
a very beautiful variety» The deſcription of the burning of a city 


image of the beam paints the great ſtature of Patroclus :. Thatof. 


He compares the Ajaces to a boar, for their fierceneſs and bold - 
neſs ; to a long bank that keeps off the courſe of the waters, for- 
heir ſtanding firm ani immoveable in the batte}: Thoſe that car-- 
the dead body, to mules dragging a vaſt beam thro' rugged. 
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So theſe Behind, the bulk of Sax ſtands, 
And breaks the torrent of the ruſhing bands. 

Thus when a river ſ(well'd with ſadden rains: 

840 Spreads his broad. waters o'er the level plains, 
Some interpoſing hill the ſtream divides,.. | 
And: brealts its force, and turns the winding tides. 
Still cloſe they follow; eloſe the rear engage; 
LEneas ſtorms, and. Hector foams with rage: 

$45 While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 

' Wedg'd in one body, like a flight of cranes,. 
That ſhriek-inceflant while the faulcon hung 
High. on pois'd pinions, threats their callow young; 
So from the Trojan chiefs the Grecians fly, 

$50 Such the wild terror, and the mingled try: 

Within, without the trench, and all the way, 
Strow'd in bright heaps,. their arms and Armour lay; 
Such horror Jove impreſtI Yet flill proceeds. 

$54 The work of death, and ftilf the battél bleeds. 
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OF THE 


The ARGUMENT. 


The grief of Achilles, and new armour 
made him by Vulcan. | 


H E news of the death of Patroclus, is brought to 
Achilles and Antilochus. Thetis hearing his la- 
mentations, comes with all Ber ſea-nymphs to comfort him. 
The ſpeeches of the mother and ſon on this occaſion, Iris 
appears to Achilles by the command of Juno, and orders 
Ein to Herb himſelFrat the head of the intrenchments. 
The. fight. of him turns the fortune of the day, and the body 
of Patraclus zs 2 by the Greeks. The Trojans, 
call a cuuncil, where Hector and Polydamas diſagree in 
their opinions; but the advice of the former prevails, to 
remain encamp d in the field; The grief of Achilles over 
the body of Patroclus.k 
'Fhetis goes to the Palaces of Vulcan to obtain new 
arms for her fon. The deſcription of the wonderful works 
EL ulcan ;. a 4050, #bte-one of the foield of A+ 
ue, 


— 
33 


- * 


The latter art 0, thy eas twentieth and tht 
night really 4% þ wp t — The amy Achil- 
les f tent on the ſea Gore, from aubence it changes to tht 
falace of Vulcan. | 
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9 THE 


ILIA D 


HUS like rite 3 
And now it riſes, now it finks by turns. 
Dr where 3 _ wa ⸗ 


000 Manet ba ee. ry 26 


" e Sah arge 421 This phraſe is pda! in 


„ to ſignify,a ſharp. battel- fought with heat and fu“ 
on both parts; ſuch an engagement like a flame, preying 


= ces, ag ind Sing the . the bereut it burns: "Eufta 


inn 
$5 Þ* 


f There 
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5 There fate Atbilles ſhaded by his ſails, | 

Ok hoiſted yards extended to the gales : 
Penſive he ſate ; for all that fate deſign d 

Roſe in fad proſpe&t to his boding mind. 

Thus to his ſoul he ſaid. Ah E what conſtrains 
The Greeks, late victors, now to quit the row! 2 
Is this che dax. which hear" aſo long age 
Ordain'd, to ſink me with the weight of woe ? 
(So Betis warn'd) when by a Trgjan hand, 

The braveſt of the N band 


T * 
m. 
+ 6, 1 borfled * beg be gage: in this ya r 
WE. | neg than It that h 
g hoi = u chiller $ ſhips on the pen re | 


to Fa fail, This ſhews that my was purely in compliance u 
his friend that he permitted him to ſuecour the Greeks; he 
| meant to leave 'em as ſoon as Parrackss: return'dy...be_ ſtill 

What he told the embaſſadors in thy ninth boch 


V. 360. J * .. Achatd 
225 5 the 441 "4 3 is fixd 4 Nis WM 


This circumſtance woaderfully frengthens, his e 


1 7. Penfive be ſate.] in this artful manner prep 
Achilles for the fatal meſſage, and gives him theſe. forch 


"row of his misſortunes, that they might be no les than 


"ms expreſſions are ſuitable to his concern, and deli 
confuſedly. © L bad: him 225 he) after he had fwd. 
% hips, end repuls'd* the Trojans, to return babk, and, not f 
4e gage himſelf too fur.“ ? de "bjeales' ol,” whey. | 

hase added; But he was id viifÞrrunate 24 to.for 

© my advice,” Ae be i rea ſbnfng with himfe, Aitibd 
. in, which makes him leave. the ſenſe inperfrd. 
4 things. 


Shot 
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ould loſe the light? Fulfill'd is that decree; 

ra is the warriour, and Patroclus he l 

vain I charg d him ſoon to quit the plain, 

d warn'd to ſhun Hecterean force in vain! 

Thus while he thinks, Autilochus appears, 

ad tells the melancholy tale with tears. 

d tydings, ſon of Peleus! thou muſt hear; | 

d wretched I; th' unwilling meſſenger !. 


7. 15. FulfIP'd i is *. POS 7 
Slam is the warriour ? and- Patroclus be | 
may be. objected... chat Achilles ſeems to contradict what had. 
1 ing book, that Tbetis conceal'd. from. 
* a, — Patrochus in her prediction. Whereas: 
ſays, that ſhe had foretold he ſhiguld loſe the braved: 
1. There is nothing in this, but what is natu . 
nd common among mankind ;. And it is ſtill more agree» - 
le to the haſty ſty and inconftderate temp-r of .Achiltes. not ta; . 
made that refleRtion, till it was ov late. Prophecies are one. 
warks of divine preſe eſcience;, not waralogs t8 prevent — 
— ; fopif they were, ey den eee 


+ ag N tidjnge, Jon. +1 15 51 Tie deck of lb 
lr to ſor vo as a model for ph dear, agg" with which do · 
: & piece of * * 1 to be in two 
8 it comprehends the le'affair, —_ death 5 Patreclus,., 
pron that kills him; the conteſt for his body, and his 
m in the poſſeſſion of his enemy. Beſides, | it, ſhould. be ob- 
ue grief has ſo — way his chat in theſe two 
be leaves. the verb d A 6 bes, withoue it its. 
Minative, - the 222 or 11 Homer obſerves this brevi- 
won all the like qccafons. The Greek tragick Poe have, 
Always imitated. this diſcretion, In great. diſtrefſes there. 
dthing more ridiculous than a — who begins a. 
$ dry with pathetick deſcriptions; he ſpeaks a on 
8. 
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Dead is Patroclus ! For his corſe they fight ; 
His naked corſe ; His arms are Hectors right. 
25 A ſudden horrour ſhot thro' all the chief, 
And wrapt his ſenſes in the cloud of grief: 


heard; br the l Shoes bo e bail ha 
time to attend him: The firſt. word, which diſcovers « 
vim his misfortune, has made him deaf to all the reſt» EA 


fe . - 

y. 25. A ſudden borrour,. &c.] A modern French writer hi 
drawn a parallel of the conduct of Homer and Virgil, in-relatio 
to the deaths of Patrociurand of Pallas, The latter is kill'd | 
Turnus, as the former by Hector; Turnus triumphs in the ſpoil 
of the one, as Hecrbr is clad in the arms of the other; A nea: re: 
venges the death of Pallat by that of Turnus, as' Achilles the 
death of Patreclur by that of Hector. The grief of Achille: 
Homer, on the ſcore of Patroclus,' is much greater than that 0 
er in Virgil! for the fake of Pall. Achilles gives himſel 
up to deſpair, with a weakneſs which Plato could not pardon i 
him; and which can only be excus'd on account of the at 
close friendſhip between em: That of Bua: is more diſcreet 
and ſeems" more worthy of a hero. It was not poſſible that 4 
s could be ſo. deeply intereſted for any man; as Atbille v 
imerefted for Patreclus 's Fer Virgil had ho colour to kill Aſs 
nut, who was little more than a Child; befides, that his her 

intereſt in the war of /ra/y. was great enough of it ſelf, not to net 
to de animated by fo touching a concern as the fear of-lofing hi 
om On the other hand, Achilles having but very little perſou 
concern in the war of Troy (as he had told Agamemnon in the | 
tinning of the Poem) and knowing, beſides, that he was to 
riſa there, ired ſome very preſſing motive to engage him tt 
perſiſt in it, aſter ſach diſguſts and inſults as he had recei rd. 
wis this which made · it neceſſary.for theſe two great Poets to tred 
a ſabje@t fo much in its on nature alike, im a manner ſo di 
rent. But as Virgil found it admirable in-Homer, he was wilt 
o pproach itz · ac near ug the economy of his worlt would ye 
e . 10 3 
E 2 8 


— 
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on the ground, with furious hands he ſpread 

ie ſcorching aſhes o'er his graceful head . 

purple garments, and his golden hairs, 

oſe he deforms with duſt, and thefe he tears: 

the hard ſoil his groaning breaſt he threw, 

droll'd and grovePd, as to earth he grew. 

e virgin captives,. with drforder'd charms, 6 
on by his own, or by Patraclu arms) | 
d from the tents with. cries ; and gath'ring round 
their white breaſts, and fainted on the ground: 

ile Nefor's ſon ſuſtains a manlier part, 

| mourns the wartiour with. a warriour's heart.z; 


VII 


F has f 
covers | 
Euf 


riter hi 
..relatiot 
kill'd þ 
the ſpoil 
Pneas re 
Billes the 
fcbilles it 
that d 


bine , Cafton the ground, Re. ] This is a fine pi dure of the grief” 


_— billes We ſee on the one hand, the poſture in which the 
OE wives the news of his Friend's death; he falls upon the 
chat , be rends his hair, he ſnatches the aſhes and cafts them 
cles wil bead, according to the manner of thoſe times; (but what 


| enlivens it in this place, is his ſprinkling embers, inſtead: 
es, in the violence of his paſſion.) On the other fide, the 
5 are running from their tents, ranging themſelves about. 


il! A 
nis her 


t to net 
lofing E 0d anſwering to bis groans : Beßde him ſtands Ancilochur, 
pero as deep fighs, and hanging on the arms of the hero, for 
in the in deſpair and rage ſtould cauſe ſome deſperate attempt upon 


mw life: There is no painter but will be touch d with this 


13+ The virgin coprives.]. The captive maids lamented 
in pity for their Lord, or 1 gratitude to the memory of Pa- 
, . was remarkable for his goodneſs and affability; or 
Ya _ mourn d for their own misfortunes-and ſlave- 


as to 
r | 
eiv'ds 1 
ts to Te 
ſo An 
as willi 
ould per 
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Hangs on his arms, amidſt his frantick woe, 
40 And oft prevents the meditated blow. 

Far in the deep abyſſes of the main, 

With hoary: Nereus, andthe: watry train, . 

The Mother Goddeſs from her eryſtal throne 

Heard his loud cries, and anſwer' d groan for groan Ir 
| 45 The circling: Nereids with their miſtreſs weep, 
* And all the ſea green ſiſters of the deep. 
Malia, Glace, (ev'ry wat ry name) | 
Naſæa mild, and filver Spio came: 


| Cymothor and Cymbdice were nigh | 
50 And the blue languiſh of ſoft Alias eye. Th 
Their locks 44a and Linnoria rear, il 
Then Prom, Dori, Fauupe appear, i 


Thea, . Pheruſa, Dos, Melia; 


Aeave gentle, and Ampithoi gay: | 
51 Next Callianira, Callianaſſa ſhow. | 01 


Their ſiſter looks ; Dezamene the ow. 1 
And ſwiſt Djnamene, now eut the tides: (2 
Fra now the verdant wave divides : | 


Nemertes with Aoſeudes Iiſts the head, 
| 60 Bright Galazez quits her pearly bed: 
Theſe Orythia, Chmene, attend, 

Mera, Ampbinome, the train extend. 
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„ 


Ind black Fanira, and Fanaſſa fair, 

nd Amatheia with her amber hair. \ 
Al! theſe, and all that deep in ocean held 

Their ſacred. feats, the glimm'ring grotto fill d; 
ach beat her iv'ry breaſt with filent woe, 


groan Bill 7hetis' ſorrows thus began to flow. 


iv 


Hear me, and judge, ye ſiſters of the main ! 

ow juſt a cauſe has Yetis to complain? | 

ow wretched; were I mortal, were my fate! 
ow more than wretched in th immortal flate F 
prurg from my bed a god-like hero came, 

[he braveſt far that ever bore the name; 

ike ſome fair olive, by my careful hac 
le grew, he flouriſſid, and adormd the land: 

o Jr E ſent him; but the fates ordain. 1 
le never, never muſt return again. | 

jo ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view. 

o ſhort alas ! and fill'd with anguiſh too. | 

ear how his ſorrows echo'thro? the ſhore ! 

cannot eaſe them, but I muſt deplore z. - 


5. 75. Like-ſome fas olive, by my careful band. ] This paſſage, 
here the mother compares her ſon to a tender plant, rais'd' and. 
reſery'd with care; has a moſt remarkable reſemblance to that 
n the Pſalms, Thy children like branches of — . . 
ale, Paal. 127. | ery \ 

1 


— 
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I go at leaſt to bear a tender part, 3 
An@mourn my low d one with a mother's heart. 
35 She ſaid, and leſt the caverns. of the main, 
All bath'd in tears, the melancholy train 
Attend her way. wide - opening part the tides, 
N While the long pomp the ſilver wave divides. " 
Approaching now, they. touch'd the Trojan land; 
20 Then, two by two, aſcended up the ſtrand. 
Th' immortal mother, ſanding cloſe beſide. | 
Her mournful offspring. to his fighs reply d; 
Along the coaſt their mingled clamours ran, 
And thus the filver-footed dame began. . 
95 Why mourns my ſon? thy late preferr'd requeſt g 
The God has granted; and the Greeks diltret: 
Why mourns my ſon ? thy anguiſh let me ſhare, 
Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 
He, deeply groaning——To this cureleſs grief 
leo Not cen the Thund”rer's favour brings relief. 
| Patroclus Ah! —ſay, Goddeſs can I boaſt 
| A pleaſure now? revenge it ſelf is loſt ;, 
Patroclu , lov'd of all my martial train;. 
| Beyond mankind, beyond my ſelf is ſlain! 
1105 Loſt are thoſe arms the Gods themſelves beſtow'd 
| On Peleus; Hector bears the glorious load. 


LY 


Cur 
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8d be that day, when all the pow'rs above 

by charms ſubmitted to a mortal love: a 

had'ſt thou ſtill, a ſiſter of the main, 

u'd the pleaſures of the wat ry reign : 

id happier Peleus, leſs ambitibus, led 

mortal beauty to his equal bed? 

rthe ſad fruit of thy unhappy womb 

lcaus'd ſuch ſorrows paſt, and woes to come. 

ſoon alas! that wretched offspring ſlain, 

w woes, new ſorrows ſhall create again. 

i not in fate th Alternate now to give 

traclus dead, Achilles hates to live. 

me revenge it on proud Heer heart, 


5 bis laſt ſpirit ſmoalꝭ upon my dart; 
e, theſe conditions will I breathe: Till then, 

luſh to walk among the race of men, 
jef | flood of tears, at this, the Goddeſs ſhed, 

then, J ſee thee dying, ſee thee dead! 

en Hector falls, thou dy'ſt, Let Hector die, 

| let me fall! ( Achilles made reply) 

Far 

"4 100, 125, The ters ſpeeches of Achilles 70 Thetis,] It is 


poſſible to imagine more lively and beautiful ſtrokes of 
ure and paſſion, than thoſe which our author aſcribes to 
Car ies throughout theſe admirable ſpeeches» They —_— 


4 


* 
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Far lies Patroclus from his native plain! | 

He fell, and falling, wiſh'd my aid in vain. 

Ah then, ſince from this miſerable day 


T30] caſt all hope of my return away, 


Since unreveng d, a hindred ghoſts demand 
The fate of Hector from Achilles hand ; 


Since here, for brutal courage far renown'd, 
I live an idle burden to the ground, 


T 35 (Others in council fam d for nobler-ſkill, 


4 


More uſeful to preſerve, than J to kill) 


all, that the trueſt friend, the moſt tender ſon, and the mi 
generous hero, could think or expreſs in this delicate and a 
fecting circumſtance. He ſhews his exceſs of love to his m 
ther, by wiſhing he had never been born or known to tl 
world, rather than ſhe ſhould have endur'd ſo many ſufferix 
on his account : He ſhews no leſs love for his friend, in 1 
ſolving to revenge his death upon Hector, tho? his own w. 
immediately follow. We ſee him here ready to meet his id 
for the ſake of his friend, and in the Odyſſey we find him wiki 
to live again, only to maintain his father's honour agaiuf 1 
enemies. Thus he values neither life nor death, but as tht 
2 to the good of his friend and parents, or the encreaſ 
his glory. | 
After having calmly confider'd the preſent Rate of his li 
He deliberately embraces his approaching fate; and com 
Himſelf under it, by a reflection on thoſe great men, whom ot 
ther their illuſtrious actions, nor their affinity to heaven, d 
fave from the general doom. A thought very natural to hi 
whoſe buſineſs it was in peace to ſing their praiſes, and in wt 
imitate their actions. Achilles, like a man paſſionate of gli 
takes gone, hut the fineſt models; he thinks of Hercules, who 
the ſon of Zupiter, and who had fill'd the univerſe with the r 
.of hjs immortal actions : Theſe are the ſeptiments of a real 
Faftetbivn 25 
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me But oh] ye gracious pow'rs above! 
ſrath and Revenge from men and Gods remove: 
xr, far too dear to ev ry mortal breaſt, 
ect to the ſoul, as honey to the taſte ; 
ath'ring like vapours of a noxious kind | 
rom fiery blood, and dark'ning all the mind. 
le Jeamemnon urg d to deadly hate; 
is paſt I quell it; I reſign to ſate. 
]! will meet the murd' rer of my friend 
r{if the Gods ordain it) meet my end. 


e and 137. Let n. But ob ye gracious powers, &c,] Achilles 
os are theſe; Now ſince I am never to return home, 
ad fince I lie here an uſeleſs perſon, loſing my beſt friend, 
| ſuffer and expoſing the Greeks to ſo many dangers by my own folly 3 
| who am ſuperiour to them all in battel Here he. breaks 


— c , and ſays—» May contention periſh everlaſtingly, @c. Achilles 
yes the ſentence thus ſuſpended, either becauſe in his heat 


had forgot what he was ſpeaking of, or becauſe he did not 
again i" how to end it; for he ſhould have ſaid, “ Since I have 
it as t bone all this, P11 periſh to revenge him: Nothing can be 


encrelk r than this ſudden execration againſt diſcord and revenge, 

ch breaks from the hero in the deep ſenſe of the miſeries thoſe 
of his l ſons had occafion'd. | * eff T.T. 
: col Achilles could not be ignorant that he was ſuperiour to others 
hoy battel ; and it was therefore no fault in him to ſay ſo. But 
_— 6 i ſo ingenuous as to give himſelf no farther commenda- 
ral to bil? than what he undoubtedly merited.z confeſſing at the ſame 
3 in ure, that many exceeded him in ſpeaking :' Unleſs one may 
te of zue this as ſaid in contempt. of oratory, not unlike that of 
s, who , i | 
th the 10 


a real l. Or abunt canſſas melihs nbc, | 


| The 
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The ſtroke of fate the braveſt cannot ſhun: 
The great Alei dus, Fove's unequal'd fon, 
To Junb's hate at length refign'd his breath, 
t 50 And ſunk the victim of all-conqu'ring Death. 
So ſhall Achilles fall! firetch'd pale and dead, 
No more the Grecian hope, or Trejas dread ! 
Let me, this inſtant, ruſh into the fields, 
And reap what glory life's ſhort harveſt yields. 
15 5 Shall I not force ſome widow d dame to tear 
With frantick hands, her long diſhevel'd hair? 
Shall I not force her breaſt to heave with ſighs, 
And the ſoft tears to trickle from her eyes! 
Yes, I ſhall give the Fair thoſe mournful charms 
160 In vain you hold me Hence ! my arms, my am 
Soon ſhall the ſanguine torrent ſpread ſo wide, 
That all ſhall know, Acbilles ſwells the tide. 


9. 153. Let me this inſtant.] I ſhall have time enough foi 
glorious-reſt when I am in the grave, but now 1 muſt a like 
living hero: I ſhall indeed lie down in death, but at the ſame t 
riſe higher in glory. Euftathius, ; 

V. 162. That all ſball know, Achilles] There h 2 

ſtreſe on uv and dd. They ſhall ſoon find that their vidut 

have been owing to the long abſence of a hero, and that h. 
chilles. Upon which the ancients have obſery'd, that ft 
 Acbiller's anger there paſt in reality but a few days: To wi 
it may be reply'd, that ſo ſhort a time as .this might | 
ſem hes to Achilles, who thought all unaRive hours tel 


— 
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My fon (Cerulean Thetis made reply, 

o fate ſubmitting with a ſecret ſigh) 

he hoſt to ſuccour, and thy friends to ſave, 

Is worthy thee 3 the duty of the brave. 

ut canſt thou, naked, iſſue to the plains ? 

hy radiant arms the 7; rojan foe detains. 

ſulting Hector bears the ſpoils on high, 

ut vainly glories, for his fate is nigh. 

Vet, yet awhile, thy gen'rous ardour ſtay; 
aur d, I meet thee at the dawn of day, 

barg d with refulgent arms (a glorious 1oad) 
ulcanian arms, the labour of a Gd. 
Then turning to the daughters of the main, - 
he Goddeſs thus diſmiſs'd her azure train. 

Ye ſiſter Nereids! to your deeps deſcend, 

aſe, and our father's ſacred ſeat attend, 

go to find the architect divine, 

here vaſt Olympus) ſtarry ſummits ſhine : 


d inſupportablez and if the poet himſelf had fail that Achi/- 
i was long abſent, he had not ſaid it becauſe a great many days 
ad paſt, but becauſe ſo great a variety of incidents had hap- 


* 


ny art 


e bn Vid in chat time. Eufathius. 45 

heir VL 7. 171. This promiſe of TÞetis to preſent her ſon with a 
1d — of armour, was the moſt artful method of hindering him 
, 24 dem putting immediately in practice his reſolutions of fighting, 
1 — hich according to his violent manners, he muſt have done : 
A —1 wh berefore the interpoſition of Tbetis here was abſolutely neceſ- 


j it was dignus windice nodus, 


Vor. V. | D 2 
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So tell our hoary ſire— This charge ſhe gave: 

The ſea- green ſiſters plunge beneath the wave: 

Thetis once more aſcends the bleſt abodes, 

And treads the brazen threſhold of the Gods, 

185 And now the Greeks, from furious Hecror's force, 
| Urge to broad Helleſpont their headlong courſe: 

Nor yet their chiefs Patroclus body bore 

Safe thro' the tempeſt to the tented ſhore. 

The horſe, the foot, with equal fury join'd, 
too Pour'd on the rear, and thunder'd cloſe behind; 
And like a flame thro' fields of ripen'd corn, 
The rage of Hector o'er the ranks was born. 

Thrice the lain hero by the foot he drew; 
Thrice to the skies the Trojan clamours flew: 
195 As oft th' Ajaces his aſſault ſuſtain ; 

But check'd, he turns; repuls'd, attacks again. 

With fiercer ſhouts his ling'ring troops he fires, 

Nor yields a ſtep, nor from his poſt retires ; 

So watchful Shepherds ſtrive to force, in vain, 
200 The hungry lion from a carcaſe ſlain. 

Ev'n yet, Patroclus had he born away, 

And all the glories of th' extended day; 

| Had not high Juno, from the realms of air, 
' Secret, diſpatch'd her truſty meſſenger. 
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he various Goddeſs of the ſhow'ry bow, 
hot in a whirlwind to the ſhore below; 
o great Achilles at his ſhips ſhe came, 
nd thus began the many-colour'd dame. 
ce, Riſe, ſon of Pelens! riſe divinely brave! 
ſiſt the combate, and Patroclus fave : 
vr him the ſlaughter to the fleet they ſpread, | 
id fall by mutual wounds around the dead. | - i 
o drag him back to Troy the foe contends ; - 
orwith his death the rage of Hector ends: 
prey to dogs he dooms the corſe to lie, 
d marks the place to fix his head on high. 
e, and prevent (if yet thou think of fame) 
y friend's diſgrace, thy own eternal ſhame ! 
Vho ſends thee, Goddeſs! from th' etherial skies? 
1. illes thus. And Tris thus replies. ; | 
dme, Pelides ! from the Queen af Jove, 
immortal empreſs of the realms above. 
ü known to him who ſits remote on high, 


own to all the yes of the sky. 


219. Who ſends thee, Goddeſs, &c.] Achilles is amazed, 
a moment after the Goddeſs his mother had forbid him fight- 
he ſhou'd receive a contrary order from the Gods Thete- 
de a:ks what God ſent her? Dacier. 


92 2 


Thou 


225 Thou com'ſt in vain, he cries (with fury warm'd) 


250 Except the mighty Telamonian ſhield ? 
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Arms I have none, and can I fight unarm'd ? 
Unwilling as T am, of force I ſtay, 

'Till Thetis bring me at the dawn of day 
Vulcanian arms: What other can I wield? 


That, in my friend's defence, has ax ſpread, 
While his ſtrong lance around him heaps the dead: 
The gallant chief defends Menœtius ſon, 

And does, what his Achilles ſhould have done. 


— Rd ws 


y. 226. Arms I have none.) Tt is here objected againſt I 
mer, that fince Patreclus took Achilles's armour, Achilles co 
not want arms while he had thoſe of Patroclus; but (beſides ti 
Patroclus might have given his armour to his ſquire Autaneit 
the better to deceive the Trojans by making them take Autm 
don for Patroclus, as they took Patroclus for Achilles) this « 
jection may be very ſolidly anſwer'd by ſaying that Homer has m 
vented it, ſince he made Acbilles's armour fit Patroclus's ha 
not without a miracle, which the Gods wrought in his fun 
Furthermore it does not follow, that becauſe the armour 
large man fits one that is ſmaller, the armour of a little n 
ſhould fit one that is larger. Euſtatbius. | 

. 2 30. Except the mighty Telamonian foreld,] Achilles ee 
not to have been of fo large a ſtature as Hjax : Yet his ſhield 
likely might be fit enough for him, becauſe his great due 
was ſufficient to wield it. This paſſage, I think, might lg" 
been made uſe of by the defenders of the ſhield of Achilles api 
the criticks, to ſhew that Homer intended the buckler of hi WM” 
for a very large one: And one would think he put it into 
place, juſt a little before the deſcription of that ſhield, on put 
to obviate that abjection. 
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n'd) Thy want of arms (ſaid Lis) well we know, 
But tho' unarm'd, yet clad in terrours, go! | 
Let but Achilles o'er you! trench appear, 
Proud Troy ſha!l tremble, and conſent to fear; 
Greece from one glance of that tremendous eye, 


Shall take new courage, and diſdain to fly. 


lead: y, 236. But tho) unarm'd.] A hero fo violent and fo out- 
ragious as Achilles, and who had juſt loſt the man he lov'd beſt 
in the world, is not likely to refuſe ſhewing himſelf to the ene- 
my, for the ſingle reaſon of having no armour. Grief and de- 
ſpalr in a great ſoul are not ſo prudent and reſerv'd; but then 
n the other fide, he is not to throw himſelf into the midſt of 
o many enemies arm'd and fluſh'd with victory. Homer gets out 
f this nice circumſtance with great dexterity, and gives to A4. 
bills's character every thing he ought to give to it, without 
ffending either againſt reaſon or probability, He judiciouſly 


20ainſt f 
billes ou 


\efides M eigoe, that Juno ſent this order to Achilles, for Juno is the 
AutmeiiCoddeſe of royalty, who has the care of princes and kings; and 
ke Aun ho inſpires them with the ſenſe of what they owe to their dig- 
) this Mi and character. Dacier. 

er has mn y. 237. Let but Achilles o er von Trench appear. ] There 
clubs M 000t be a greater inftance, how conſtantly Homer carry'd his 
his fa hole deſign in his head, as well as with what admirable art he 


aiſes one great idea upon another, to the higheſt ſublime, than 
bis paſſage of fAchilles's appearance to the army, and the pre- 
prations by which we are led to it. In the thirteenth book, 
hen the Trojans have the victory, they check their purſuit of 
in the mere thought that Achilles ſees them :; In the fixteenth, 


rmour d 


little f 


chilles fee 
is ſhield 


eat Men hey are put into the utmoſt conſternation at the fight of his ar- 
might Mur and chariot: In the ſeventeenth, Menelaus and Ajax are 
billes agi deſpair, on the conſideration that Achilles cannot ſuecour them 
r of hör want of armour: In the preſent book, beyond all expecta- 
it into en he does but ſhew himſelf unarm'd, and the very fight of 


on pul 


4 


mow the victory to Greece | How extremely noble is this 
n! | 


D 3 She 


245 As when from ſome beleaguer'd town ariſe 


2-50 Thick on the hills the flaming beacons blaze; 
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She ſpoke, and paſt in air. The hero roſe ; 
Her Agis, Pallas o'er his ſhoulder throws; 
Around his brows a golden cloud ſhe ſpread ; 
A fiream of glory flam'd above his head. 


The ſmokes, high-curling to the ſhaded ſkies ; 
(Seen from ſome iſland, o'er the main afar, 
When men diſtreſt hang out the ſign of war) 
Soon as the ſun in ocean hides his rays, 


With long projected beams the ſeas are bright, 
And heav'ns high arch reflects the ruddy light: 

So from Achilles head the ſplendors riſe, 

Reflecting blaze on blaze, againſt the skies. 
255 Forth march'd the chief, and diſtant from the croud, 
High on the rampart rais'd his voice aloud ; 


. 246, The ſmoles, bigb curling.] For fires in the day appei 
Je. bo. but ar; and = the night flames are viſible becauſe 
of the darkneſs. And thus it is faid in Exodus, That God lt 
his people in the day with a pillar of ſmoak, and in the night 
with a pillar of fire. Per diem in columnd nubis, & per ia 
in columnd ignis. Dacier. , 

v. 247. Seen from ſome iſland.) Homer makes a choice of 5 
town placed in an iſland, becauſe fuch a place being beſiey 
has no other means of making its diſtrefs known than by 
Ggnals of fire; whereas a town upon the continent has other 
means to make known to its neighbours the neceſſity it 
Dacier. | | 

Wit 
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With her own ſhout Minerwa ſwells the ſound; 

Jrry ſtarts aſtoniſh'd, and the ſhores rebound. 

As the loud Trumpet's brazen mouth from far 

With ſhrilling clangor ſounds th' alarm of war, 
Strack from the walls, the echoes float on high, 
And the round bulwarks and thick tow'rs reply ; 

do high his brazen voice the hero rear'd: 

Ho!s drop their arms, and trembled as they heard; 
And back the chariots roll, and courſers bound, 

ind ſteeds and men lie mingled on the ground. 


v. 259. As the loud Trumpets, &c.) I have already obſerv'd, 

hat when the poet ſpeaks as from himſelf, he may be allow'd 
o take his compariſons from things which were not known be · 
bre his time. Here he borrows a compariſon from the trumpet, 
$ he has elſewhere done from ſaddle- borſes, tho? neither one nor 
he other were uſed in Greece at the time of the Trojan war. 
rgil was leſs exact in this reſpect, for he deſcribes the trumpet 
2 uſed in the ſacking of Troy: EY 


roud, 


Exoritur clamorque virim clangorgue tubarum. 


Ind celebrates Miſenus as the trumpeter of AZneas. But as Vir- 
il wrote at a time more remote from thoſe heroic ages, perhaps 
bis liberty may be excuſed, But a poet may better confine him- 
If to cuſtoms and manners, like a painter; and it is equally a 
lt in either of them to aſcribe to times and nations any thing 
th which they were unagquainted. 

One may add an obſeravtion to this note of M. Dacier, that 
de trumpet's not being in uſe at that time, makes very much 
or Homer's purpoſe in this place. The terror rais'd by the 
vice of his hero, is much the more ſtrongly imag'd by a ſound 
of was unuſual, and capable of ſtriking more from its very 
ay ty, 


ice of 1 


beſieg't 
it is i 


With D 4 Aghaſt 
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Aghaſt they ſee the living lightnings play, 
And turn their eye-balls from the flaſhing ray. 
Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he raisd; 
270 And thrice they fled, confounded and amaz d. 
Twelve in the tumult wedg'd, untimely ruſh'd 
On their own ſpears, by their own chariots cruſh'd: 
While ſhielded from the darts, the Greeks obtain 
The long-contended carcaſe of the ſlain. 
275 A lofty bier the breathleſs warriour bears: 
Around, his fad Companions melt in tears. 
But chief Achilles, bending down his head, 
Pours unavailing ſorrows o'er the dead, 
Whom late triumphant with his ſteeds and car, 
280 He ſent refulgent to the field of War, 
(Unhappy change !) now ſenſeleſs, pale, he found, 
Stretch'd forth, and gaſh'd with many a gaping wound, 
Meantime unweary'd with his heav'nly way, 
In Ocean's Waves th'unwilling light of day | 
285 Quench'd his red orb, at Zuno's high command, 
And from their labours eas'd th' Achaian band. 
The frighted Trojans (panting from the war, 
Their fleeds unharneſs'd from the weary car) 


A A ſudden council call'd : Each chief appear'd 
290 In haſte, and ſtanding, for to fit they fear'd. 
Tus 


book XVIII. HOMER? IL I AD. 
Twas now no ſeaſon for prolong'd debate; 5 
hey ſaw Achilles, and in him their fate. 

ilent they ſtood: Polydamas at laſt, 

kill'd to diſcern the future by the paſt, 

he Son of Panthus, thus expreſs'd his fears; 

he Friend of Hector, and of equal years: 

'he ſelf-ſame night to both a being gave, 


In free debate, my friends, your ſentence ſpeak; 
or me, I move, before the morning break, 

o raiſe our camp: Too dang'rous: here our poſt, 

ar from Troy walls, and on a naked coaſt. 

deem'd not Greece ſo dreadful, while engag'd 
mutual feuds, her King and Hero rag'd ; 

hen, while we hop'd our armies might prevail, 

ſe boldly camp'd beſide a-thouſand ſail. 

dread Pelides now: his rage of mind 

ot long continues to the ſhores confin'd, 


vound 


or to the fields, where long in equal fray 
tending Nations won and loſt. the day; 

Ir Trey, for Troy, ſhall henceforth be the ſtrife, 
ad the hard conteſt not for fame, but life. 

alte then to Ilion, while the fav ring night 

ins thoſe terrors, keeps that arm from fight ; 


Tu 


75 


ne wiſe in council, one in action brave.) 4 


If 
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31 3 If but the morrow's ſun behold us here, 

That arm, thoſe terrors we ſhall feel, not fear; 
And hearts that now diſdain, ſhall leap with joy 
If heav'n permits them then to enter Troy. 

Let not my fatal prophecy be true, 

320 Nor what I tremble, but to think, enſue. 

Whatever be our fate, yet let us try 

What force of thought and reaſon can ſupply 

Let us on counſel for our guard depend ; 

The town, her gates and bulwarks ſhall defend. 

325 When morning dawns, our well-appointed pow'rs, 
Array'd in arms, ſhall line the lofty tow'rs. 
Let the fierce hero then, when fury calls, 
Vent his mad vengeance on our rocky walls, 
Or fetch a thouſand cireles round tie plain, 
359 Till his ſpent courſers ſeek the fleet again: 
So may his rage be tir'd, and Jabour'd down ; 
And dogs ſhall tear him e'er he ſack the town. 
V. 315. If but the morrow's ſun, &c.] Polydama: ſays in t 
original If Achilles comes to-morrow in bis armour. Tit 
ſeems to. lie an objection againſt this paſſage, for Polydu 
knew that Mchilles's armour was won by Heftor, he. mult 4 
know that no other man's armour would fit him ; how d 
eould he know that new arms were made for him that * 
night? Thoſe who are reſoly'd to defend Homer, may anf 
it was by his skill in prophecy ; but to me this ſeems to be a 


of our author's memory, and one of thoſe little nods which Un 
Speaks of. | 
5 Retu 
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deturn? (ſaid Hector, fir d with ſtern diſdain) 


hat coop whole armies in our walls again ? 
Vas't not enough, ye valiant warriours ſay, 


ine years impriſon'd in thoſe tow'rs ye lay? 
ide o'er the world was Ilion fam'd of old 


or braſs exhauſtleſs, and for mines of gold: 
ut while inglorious in her walls we ſtay'd, 
unk were her treaſures, and her ſtores decay'd ; 


The 


rs, 5. 333. The ſpeech of HeQor.] Hector in this ſevere anſwer to 
uydamas, takes up ſeveral of his words and turns them ano- 
der WAY » 
Palydamas had ſaid, TIpw? &' vm Hor ody Tevyect Bwpyx levies 
nous AV c BG, © Tomorrow by break of day let us put 
on our arms, and defend the caſtles and city walls; to 
hich Hector replies, TIpwi 3* ur oro od TeuNecot bwpyy Mev 
Niue n yauOupyriy £y6ipo pe dgdv *Apya, To-morrow 
by break of day let us put on our arms, not to defend our 
ſelves at home, but to fight the Greets before their own ſhips, 
Polydamas, ſpeaking of Achilles, had ſaid Tw & daytov din? 
h, Bc, © if he comes after we are within the walls of our 
city, twill be the worſe for him, for he may drive round 
the city long enough before he can hurt us.” Fo which 
for anſwers, If Acbillet ſhould come *Aay tou, ain” b y0:, Tw 
vs in H ra“ d uu Zywys Pevkopuar fx rorzworo, c. Twill be 
* the worſe for him as you ſay, becauſe I'Il fight him: & wiv 
678 Oevtoru ai, fays Hector, in reply to Polydamas's ſaying, 6s 
vyy- But Hector is not ſo far gone in paſſion or pride, as 
forget himſelf 5 and accordingly in the next lines he mo- 
tly puts it in doubt, which of them thall conquer. Eu/ta» 


8, b 

heal J. 340. Sunk were ber treaſures, and ber flores decay d.]! As 

i ll by reaſon of the convoys, which were neceſlarily to be 

it for with ready Money; as by reaſon of the great allow- 

Ks which were to be given to the auxiliary troops, who 
D 6 5 came 
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The Phrygians now her ſcatter'd ſpoils enjoy, 
And proud Mæuvnia waſts the fruits of Troy. 
Great Jove at length my arms to conqueſt calls, 
And ſhuts the Grecians in their wooden walls: 
345 Dar'ſt thou diſpirit whom the Gods incite * 
Flies any Trojan ? I ſhall ſtop his flight. 
To better counſel then attention lend; 
Take due refreſhment, and the watch attend: 
If there be one whoſe riches coſt him care, 
350 Forth let him bring them for the Troops to ſhare; 
| "Tis better gen'rouſly beſtow'd on thoſe, 
Than left the plunder of our eountry's foes. . 
Soon as the morn the purple Orient warms, 
Fierce on yon navy will we pour our arms. 
355 If great Achi/les riſe in all his might, 
His be the danger: I ſhall ſtand the fight. 


tame from Phrygia and Mania. Hifer's meaning is, thi 


Kace all the of Troy are exhaufted, it is no longer is 
ceflary to ſpare themſelves, or fhut themſelves up within the 
walls. Dacier. : 
y. 349. If there be one, &c.) This noble and generous prop 
fal is worthy of Hector, and at the ſame time very artful tou 
gratiate himſelf with. the ſoldiers. Zuflatbius farther obſer 
that it is ſaid with an eye to Polydamas,. as accuſing him 
being rich, and of not opening the adviee he had given, for u 
other end than to preſerve. his great wealth z. for riches col 
monly make men cowards, and the defire of ſaving them © 
often occafion'd men to give: advice very contrary to the put 


a 7v)i UL 
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lonour, ye Gods ! or let me gain, or give; 

nd live he glorious, whoſoe'er ſhall live! 

ars is our common Lord, alike to all; 

Ind oft the victor triumphs, but to fall. 

The ſhouting hoſt in loud applauſes join'd ; 

o Pallas robb'd the Many of their mind, 

o their own Senſe condemn'd ! and left to chuſe- 
he worſt advice, the better to refuſe. 

While the long Night extends her fable reign, 
round Patroclus mourn'd the Grecian train. 

em in ſuperiour grief Pelides ſtood; 

hoſe ſlaught'ring arms, ſo us'd to bathe in blood, 
vw. claſp his clay-cold limbs: then guſhing, ſtart, 
he tears, and fighs-burſt from his ſwelling. heart. 
be lion thus, with dreadful anguiſh ſtung, 

cars thro' the deſart, and demands his young: 
hen the grim-ſavage to his rifted den 

— 8 bo late returning, ſnuffs the: track of men, 

thin dd oer the vales and o'er the foreſt bounds ; 

ous BBY: clam'rous grief the bellowing wood-reſounds; 
r obſer grieves Achilles; and impetuous, vents 

all his Myrmidens, his loud laments. 


e; 
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In what vain promiſe, Gods! did I engage? 


3 80 When to conſole Menztius feeble age, 

I vow'd his much- low d offspring to reſtore, 

Charg'd with rich ſpoils to fair Opuntia's ſhore ! 

But mighty Fove cuts ſhort, with ſuch diſdain, 

The long, long views of poor, deſigning man 
385 One fate the warriour and the friend ſhall ftrike, 

And Troy's black ſands muſt drink our blood alike: 

Me too, a wretched mother fhall deplore, 

An aged father never ſee me more ! 

Yet, my Patroclus! yet a ſpace I flay, 

390 Then ſwift purſve thee on the darkſome way. 
E'er thy dear relicks in the grave are laid, 
Shall Hector's head be offer'd to thy ſhade ; 
That, with his arms, ſhall hang before thy ſhrine; 
And twelve the nobleſt of the Trojar line, 


% 


5. 379. In what wain promiſe. ] The lamentation of Aciill 
over the body of Patroclus is exquifitely touch'd : It is foro 
in the extreme, but the ſrrow of Achilles, It is nobly uſher 
in by that fimile of the grief of the lion. An idea which 
fully anſwer'd in the favage and bloody concluſion of 1 
Speech. One would think by the beginning of it, that 4cliis 
did not know his fate, till after his departure from. Opuz! 
and yet how does that agree with what is ſaid of his ehoi 
of the ſhort and active life, rather than the long and inglorin 
one? Or did not he flatter himſelf ſometimes, that bis fi 
might be changed? This may be conjectur'd from ſeverel o wa 
pa ſſages, and is indeed the moſt natural ſolution, wit 
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acred to vengeance, by this hand expire ; 

heir lives effus'd around thy flaming pyre. 

hus let me lie till then! thus, cloſely preſt, 

athe thy cold face, and ſob upon thy breaſt ! 

hile Trojan captives here thy mourners ſtay, 

ep all the night, and murmur all the day: 

oils of my arms, and thine ; when, waſting wide, 
gur ſwords kept time, and conquer'd fide by ſide. 

e ſpoke, and bid the fad attendants round 
eanſe the pale corſe, and waſh each honour'd wound. 
| meſſy caldron of ſtupendous frame 


ke: 


bey brought, and plac'd it o'er the riſing flame: 
hen heap the lighted wood; the flame divides 
neath the vaſe, and climbs around the ſides: 
its wide womb they pour the ruſhing ſtream z 
he boiling water bubbles to the brim. 

he body then they bathe with pious toll, 

mbalm the wounds, anoint the limbs with oil, 
bly ute: ieh on a bed of tate extended laid, 

Ind decent cover'd with a linen ſhade ; 


rine; 


J. 404» Cleanſe the pale corſe, &c.] This cuſtom of waſhing 
ie dead, is continu'd amongſt the Greeks to this day; and tis 
pious duty perform'd by the neareſt friend or relation, to ſee 
waſh'd and anointed with a perfume, after which they cover 
vich linea exactly in the manner here lated, | 


Laſt 
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41 5 Laſt o'er the dead the milk white Veil they«threw;. 
That done, their ſorrows and their ſighs renew. 
Meanwhile to Juno, in the realms above, 
(His Wife and Sifter). ſpoke almighty Fowe.. 
At laſt thy will prevails: Great Peleus ſon 
420 Riſes in arms : ſuch grace thy Greeks have won. 
Say (for I know not) is their race divine, 
And thou the mother of that martial line ? 
What words are theſe (th' imperial dame replies, 
While anger flaſt'd from her majeſtic eyes). 
425 Succour like this a mortal arm might lend, 
And ſuch ſucceſs mere human wit attend: 
And ſhall not I; the ſecond pow'r above, 
Heav'n's Queen, and conſort of the thund'ring For, 
Say, ſhall not I; one nation's fate command, 
430 Not wreak my vengeance on one guilty: land? 
So they. Meanwhile the filver-footed dame, 
| Reach'd the Vulcanian dome, eternal frame p 
5 High- eminent amid the works divine, 
Where heav'n's far-beaming brazen manſions ſhine. 
en nnd e pede e, Mi 
it is exceeding remarkable, that Homer ſhould upon every « 
cafion make marriage and diſcord inſeparable : Tis an um 


terable rule with him, to introduce the husband and wife i 
guarrel, ; I 
| The 
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here the lame Architect the Goddeſs found, 
cure in ſmoak, his forges flaming round, 
hile bath'd in ſweat from fire te fire he flew, 


nd puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew. 
hat day no common tas k his labour claim'd : 
ul twenty T'ripods for his hall he fram'd, 


(III, 


O 


That 


y, 440. Full twenty Tripods.) Tripods were Veſſels ſupported 
three feet, with handles on the fides ; they were of ſeveral. 
ds and for ſeveral uſes 3 ſome were conſecrated to ſacrifices, 
je uſed as tables, ſome as ſeats, others hung up as ornaments 
walls of houſey or temples ; theſe of Vulcan have an addition 
wheels, which was not uſual, which intimates them to be 
ie with clock-work. Monſ. Dacier has commented very 
on this paſſage. If Vulcan (fays he) had made ordinary 
ds, they had not anſwer'd the greatneſs, power and skill 
eve, Cod. It was therefore neceſſary that his work ſhould be 
Jowh e that of men: To effect this, the tripods were anima- 
and in this Homer doth not deviate- from the probability; 
every one is fully perſuaded, that a God can do things 


lies, 


1 e difficult than theſe, and that all matter will obey him. 
at has not been ſaid of the ſtatues of Daedalus Plato 
je, te, that they walked alone, and if they had not taken care 


e them, they would have got looſe, and rum from their Maſter.. 

writer in proſe cah ſpeak hyperbolically of a man, may 

Homer do it much more of a God ? Nay, this circum- 

e with which Homer has embelliſh's his poem, would have 

ſhine. thing too ſurprizing though theſe tripods had been made 
1 man; for what may not be done in clock-work by an 

i management of ſprings? This criticiſm is then ill groun- 
and Homer does not deſerve the ridicule they would caſt 


c. 5 m. ; 
, every obe ſame author applies to this paſſage of Homer that rule 
is an du forte, Poet ic. Chap. 26. which deſerves to be alledged at 
4 wiſe u on this occa ſion. 


When a poet is accus'd of ſaying any thing that is im- 
lible ; we muſt examine that impoſſibility, either =_ _ 
© SPE 
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That plac d on living wheels of maſſy gell, 
(Wond'rous to tell) inſtinct with ſpirit rol'd 
From place to place, around the hleſt abodes, 
Self- mov'd, obedient to the beck of Gods: 

445 For their fair handles now, o'er-wrought with flow 
In molds prepar'd, the glowing ore he pours. 
Juſt as reſponſive to his thought the frame 
Stood prompt to move, the azure Goddeſs came: 
Charis, his ſpouſe, a grace divinely fair, 

430 (With purple fillets round her braided hair) 
Obſerv'd her ent ring; her ſoft hand ſhe preſs'd, 
And imiling, thus the wat'ry Queen addreſ:'d. 


«© ſpe to poetry, with reſpect to that which is bef,, or 
«& reſpet to common fame, Firſt, with regard to poetry. | 
«« probable impoſſible ought to be preferr'd to the poſſivle wi 
i bath no veriſimilitude, and which would not be belicv'd; 
« tis thus that Zeuxis painted his pieces. Secondly with rt 
« to that which is Ze, we ſee that a thing is more ex 
% and more wonderful this way, and that the original: . 
% always to ſurpaſe. Laſtly, in reſpe& to fame, It is pl 
C that the poet need only follow a common opinion. All 
cc appears abſurd may be alſo juſtify's by one of theſe ti 
« ways; or elſe by the maxim we have already laid dowa, 
«© it is probable, that a great many things may happen 25 
cc probability, bg 
A late critick has taken notice of the conformity of 
paſſage of Homer with that in the firſt chapter of Ez##it, 
| ſpirit of the living creature was in the wheels : when thoſe 
theſe went; and when thoſe flood, theſe ſtood 3; and wh 
were lifted up, the wheels were lifted up over again} then j 
the ſpirit of the living creature was in the wheels. 


Wi 
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What, Goddeſs ! this unuſual favour draws ? 


hail, and welcome ! whatſoe'er the cauſe: 
ill now a ſtranger, in a happy hour, 
proach, and taſte the dainties of the bow'r. | 


now! High on a throne, with ſtars of ſilver grac'd, 
d various artifice, the Queen ſhe plac'd ; 


footitool at her feet: then calling, ſaid, 


; lan draw near, tis Thetis asks your aid. 
me: | ; 
Thetis 


459. A footflool at ber feet.) It is at this day the uſual 

dur paid amongſt the Greeks, to viſiters of ſuperior qua- 
L to ſet them higher than the reſt of the company, and put 
;'S, tool under their feet. See note on y. 179. book 14. This, 
1 þ innumerable other cuſtoms, are Mill preſerv'd in the eaſtern 

, 00S» i 

460. Vulcan draw near, tit Thetis asks your aid.) The 
the antients tell of Plato's application of this verſe, is 
h obſerving, That great philoſopher had in his youth 


ef, or pong inclination to poetry, and not being ſatisfy'd to com- 
poetry. "hy little pieces of gallantry and amour, he tried his force 
offible "" Wiragedy and epic poetry; but the ſucceſs was not anſwera- 
belicv 0; Wi his hopes : He compared his performance with that of 
with rel and was very ſenſible of the difference. He therefore 
ore ex ond a ſort of writing wherein at beſt he could only be 
iginal ond, and turn'd his views to another, wherein he de- 
It 1. d not to become the firſt. His anger tranſported him fo 
n. Al il: to cat all his verſes into the fire. But while he was 
f cheſe s them, he could not help citing a verſe of the very poet 
d dos had caus'd his chagrin, It was the preſent line, which 
zappen wi; has put into the mouth of Charis, when Thetis demands 


for Achilles, 


mity of | 
0 — Hage xp SHA wie, Of rig vd T1 0870 NATE 
nd ue s only inſerted his own name inſtead of that of Thetis, 


inſt them 


Wi 1 


* 
Vulcan draw near, tis Plato asks your aid. 4 
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Thetis (reply'd the God) our pow'rs may claim, 
An ever-dear, an ever-honour'd name ! 


If we credit the antients, it was the diſcontentment his 9 
poetry gave him, that rais'd in him all the indignation he; 
terwards expreſs'd againſt the art itielf. In which, (ſay th 
he behaved like thoſe lovers, who ſpeak ill of the beauties wh, 
they cannot prevail upon, Fraguier, Parall, de Hom. & 
Platon. 5 

vy. 461. Thetis (reply'd the God) our pow'rs may claim, 
Vulcan throws by 10 x to perform Thetis's — trg who 
laid former Obligations upon him; the Poet in this example g 
ing us an excellent precept, that gratitude ſhould take place 
all other concerns. 

The motives which ſhould engage a God in a new work 
the night-time upon a ſuit of armour for a mortal, ought 
be ſtrong: and therefore artfully enough put upon the fog 
gratitude : Beſides, they afford at the ſame time a noble 
_— = Homer to retail his theology, which he is always 

nd of. ; ; 

The allegory of Vulcan, or fire (according to Heraclids) 
this. His father is Jupiter, or the Ztrber, his mother) 
or the Air, from whence he fell to us, whether by light 
or otherwiſe, He is ſaid to be lame, that is, to watt 
port, becauſe he cannot ſubſiſt without the continual f 
tance of fuel. The ethereal fire Homer calls Sol or Ji 
the inferior Vulcan; the one wants nothing of perfection 
other is ſubject to decay, and is reſtor d by acceſſion of 
rials. Vulcan is ſaid to fall from heaven, becauſe at firſt, » 
the opportunity of obtaining fire was not ſo frequent, men 
pared Inſtruments of braſs, by which they collected the h 
of the ſun; or elſe they gain'd it from accidental light 
that ſet fire to ſome combuſtible matter. Vulcan had | 
when he fell from heaven, unleſs Thetis and Eurynome hi 
ceived him; that is, unleſs he had been preſerv'd by 1 
into ſome convenient receptacle, or ſubterranean place 
ſo was afterwards. diſtributed for the common neceſſiti 
mankind, To underſtand theſe ftrange explications, 1 
be known that Thetis is deriv'd from Ti64j: to lay 1 
Eurynome from ivpig and vojuy, a wide diftribution, Th 
all call'd Daughters of the ocean, becauſe the vapeurs ands 
lations of the ſea forming themſelves into clouds, find un 
ment for lightnings. | | 
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hen my proud mother hurl'd me from the sky, 
ſy aukward form, it ſeems, diſpleas'd her eye) 


e, and Eurynome, my griefs redreſt, 
t his « 
tion be: 
„ (fay th 
zuties whe 


Hom. & 


id ſoſt receiv'd me on their ſilver breaſt. 
'nthen, theſe arts employ'd my infant thought; 
ains, bracelets, pendants, all their toys I wrought! 


claim, Mine years kept ſecret in the dark abode, 
|, who! 
*Xample g 
ake place 


ure I lay conceaPd from Man and God: 


ep in a cavern'd rock my days were led; 


ew work f 
1, oughr i" ruſhing ocean murmur'd o'er my head. 


he foct . 
| a me vn fince her preſence glads our manſion, ſay, 


always 


r ſuch deſert what ſervice can I pay? 
uchſafe, O Thetis ! at eur board to ſhare 
ſe genial rites, and hoſpitable fare; 


eraclide) 
mother 
by lighta 
to watt 
\tinual f. 


hile I the labours of the forge forego, 
id bid the roaring bellows ceaſe to blow. 


at firſt, Then from his anvil the lame artiſt roſe ; 
** ide with diſtorted legs oblique he goes, 
tal ligh 


id ſtills the bellows, and (in order laid) 


„ * ks in their cheſts his inſtruments of trade. 
; Lin len with a ſponge the ſooty workman dreſt 
ions, it 


5 brawny arms imbrown'd, and hairy breaſt. 

th his huge ſceptre grac'd, and red attire, 

ane halting forth the Sov'reign of the fire: | 
| The 


C4 4 
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The monarch's ſteps two female forms uphold, 
That mov'd, and breath'd, in animated gold; 
To whom was voice, and ſenſe; and ſcience giv'n 
490 Of works divine (ſuch wonders are in heav'n! 
On theſe ſupported; with unequal gait, 
He reach'd the throne where penſive Thetis ſate; 
There plac'd beſide her on the ſhining frame, 
He thus addreſs d the ſilver- ſooted dame. 
495 Thee, welcome Goddeſs ! what occaſion calls, 
(So long a ſtranger) to theſe honour'd walls? 
»Tis thine, fair 7. "RR the command to lay, 
And Vulcan's joy and duty to obey. 
To whom the mournful mother thus replies, 
500 (The cryſtal drops ſtood trembling in her eyes) 
Oh Vulcan! ſay, was ever breaſt divine 


' So pierc'd with ſorrows, ſo o'erwhelm'd as mine? 


*. 488. Two female forms, 

That mod and breatb'd in animated geld.] 

It is very probable, that Homer took the idea of theſe from tit 
ſtatues of Daedalus, which might be extant in his time. Th 
antients tell us, they were made to imitate life, in rolling tht 
eyes, and in all other motions. From whence indeed it ſhouk 
ſeem, that the excellency of Dædalus conſiſted in what we c 
clock-work, or the management of moving figures by fprinf 
rather than in ſculpture or imagery : And accordingly, the fab 
of his fitting wings to himſelf and his ſon, is form'd entirely u 
on the foundation of the former. 
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all the Goddeſſes, did Jove prepare 
Thetis only ſuch a weight of care? 
aly I, of all the wat'ry race, 
force ſubjected to a man's embrace, 
jo, ſinking now with age and ſorrow, pays 
e; mighty fine impos'd on length of days. 
ng from my bed, a god- like hero came, 
& braveſt ſure that ever bore the name; 
lle, e ſome fair plant beneath my careful hand 
grew, he flouriſh'd, and he grac'd the land: 
7ro I ſent him! but his native ſhore 
er, ah never, ſhall receive him more z 
i n while he lives, he waſtes with ſecret woe) 
) , a Goddeſs, can retard the blow! 
4d of the prize, the Grecian ſaffrage gave, 
ae? King of nations forc'd his royal ſlave: 


* 


$17, Robb'd of the prize, &c.] Tbetis to compaſs her de- 
recounts every thing to the advantage of her ſon; the 
re ſuppreſſes the epiſode of the embaſly, the prayers 
had been made uſe of to move him, and all that the 
e from ti: had ſuffer d after the. return of the ambaſſadors ; and 
me, T puts together two very diſtant things, as if they had 


olling ted each other in the ſame moment. He declin'd, ſays 
d it (hou ſuccour the Greeks, but he ſent Patroclus, Now be- 
hat we cull his refuſing to help the Greeks, and his ſending Patroclus, 
by ſprinee things had fallen out; but ſhe ſuppreſſes them, for fear 
„the fang Vulcan with the recital of Acbilles's inflexible ob- 
-ntirely , and thereby create in that God an averſion to her 


Euſtatbius. 


For 
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For this he griev'd ; and till the Greets oppreſt, 
520 Requir'd his arm, he ſorrow'd unredreſt. 

Large gifts they promiſe, and their elders ſend ; 

In vain——He arms not, but permits his friend 


His arms, his ſteeds, his forces to employ ; 


He marches, combates, almoſt conquers Trey, 
525 Then lain by Phebus (Hector had the name) 
At once reſigns his armour, life, and fame. 
But thou, in pity, by my pray'r be won; 
Grace with immortal arms this ſhort-liv'd ſon, 
And to the field in martial pomp reſtore, 
530 To ſhine with glory, till he ſhines no more! 
To her the Artiſt-god. Thy griefs reſign, 
Secure, what Vulcan can, is ever thine. 
O could I hide him from the fates as well, 
Or with theſe hands the cruel ſtroke repel, 
555 As I ſhall forge moſt envy'd arms, the gaze, 
Of wond' ring ages, and the world's amaze ! 


9. 525. Then ſlain by Phabus (Hector bad the nam) 
2 paſſage worth taking notice of, that Brutus is ſaid to 
conſulted the Sortes Homericæ, and to have drawn one of 
Jines, wherein the death of Patroclus is aſcribed to 4 
After which, unthinkingly, he gave the name of that 
for the word of battel. This is remarked as an u 
_ omen by ſore of the antients, tho I forget where! 
aw It. Bag 


n, 
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Thus having faid, the father of the fires <2 

o the black labours of his forge retires. 

hon as he bade them blow, the bellows turn'd 

heir iron mouths; and where the furnace burn'd, 
Reſound ing 


J. 637. The father of the fires, 8&c.) The ancients (ſays Eu- 
ibis] have largely celebrated the philoſophical myſteries . 
hich they imagined to be ſhadowed under theſe deſcriptions, - 
Trecially Dame (ſuppos'd the daughter of Pythagoras) whoſe 
pication is as follows. Thetis, who receives the arms, means 
le apt order and diſpoſition of all things in the creation. By 
je fire and the wind rais'd by the bellows, are meant air and re 
e moſt active of all the elements. The emanations of the 
e are thoſe gelden maids that waited on Vulcan. The cir- 
ar ſhield is the world, being of a ſpherical figure. The 
d, the braſs, the ſilver, and the tin are the elements. Gold 
fire, the firm braſs js earth, the, ſilver is air, and the ſoft tin, 
ter, And thus far (ſay they) Homer ſpeaks a little obſcure- 
but afterwards he names them expreſsly, tv | yaTav Leut, 
* $pavev, Ev Tt BhAtogav, to which, for the fourth ele- 
nt, you muſt add Vulcan, who makes the ſhield. The ex - 
me circle that run round the ſhield which he calls ſplendid - 
| threefold, is the Zodiack ; threefold in its breadth, within 
zich all the planets move; ſplendid, becauſe the ſun paſſes 
zys thro' the midſt of it. The filver handle by which the 
d is faſtened, at beth extremities, is the Axis of the world, 
zin d to paſs thro”. it, and upon which it turns. The five 
b are thoſe parallel circles that divide the world, the Pear, 
Tropichs, and the Afguater. | a | 

Heraclides Penticus thus purſues the allegory, Homer (ſays 
| pakes the working of his ſhield, that is the, world, to. 
begun by nigbe; as indeed all matter lay undifſtinguiſh'd in 
original and univerſal night z which is called Chaos by the 


0 bring the matter of the ſhield to ſeparation and form, 
an preſides over the work, or as we may fay, an eſſential 
mb; All things, ſays Heraclitus, being made by the operation 
th 

nd becauſe the arebitect is at this time to give a form and 
Vol, V. 1 | ornament 


545 In hiſſing flames huge ſilver bars are roll'd, 
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Reſounding breath'd : At once the blaſt expires, | 
And twenty forges catch at once the fires; ' 

Juſt as the God directs, now loud, now low, 
They raiſe a tempeſt, or they gently blow. 


% 


And ſtubborn braſs, and tin, and ſolid gold: 

Before, deep fix'd, th' eternal anvils ſtand ; 
. | * 

The pond'rous hammer loads his better hand, 


ornament to the world he is making, it is not raſhly that he i 
ſaid to be married to one of the graces. 


On the broad ſhield the maker's hand engraves 
The earth and ſeas beneath, the pole above, 
The ſun unwearied, and the circled moon. 


Thus in beginning of the world, he firft lays the earth 3 
a foundation. of a building, whoſe vacancies are fill'd up with 
the flowings of the ſea. Then he ſpreads out the sky for a kind 
of divine roof over it, and lights the elements, now ſeparated 
from their former confuſion, with the ſun, the moon, 


: And all thoſe ſtart that crown the sies with fire : 


| Where, by the word crown, which gives the idea of round 
neſs, he again hints at the figure of the world; and tho' b 
could not particularly name the ſtars like Aratus (who profek' 
to write upon them) yet he has not omitted to mention the pri 
cipal. From hence he paſſes to repreſent two allegorical citis 
ene of peace, the other of war; Empedocles ſeems to have take 
from Homer his aſſertion, that all things had their original fro 
friſe and friendſhip, 

All theſe refinements (not to call 'em abſolute whimſi) 
leave juſt as I found *em, to the reader's judgment or me! 
They call it Learning to have read em, but I fear it is F# 


to quote em. 
Hi 


IN is left with tongs turns the vex'd metal round ; 
þ id thick, ſtrong ſtrokes, the doubling vaults rebound. 
Then firſt he form'd th'immenſe and ſolid Sield; 
ich, various artifice emblaz'd the field ; 
$ utmoſt verge a threefold circle bound; 
ilver chain ſuſpends the maſly round, 
re ample plates the broad expanſe compoſe, 
nd god-like labours on the ſurface roſe. 
ere ſhone the image of the mafter Mind: 
that he vWWere earth, there heav'n, there ocean he deſign'd; 
' unweary'd ſun, the moon compleatly round; 
eſtzrry lights that heav'ns high convex crown'd ; 
| e Pleiads, Hyads, with the northern team; 
* earth Ad great Orion's more refulgent beam; 
d up with | 
for a kin which, around the axle of the sky, 
Y ſeparated . . . 
e Bear revolving, points his golden eye, 
| ſhines exalted on th' zthereal plain, 
of roi bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 
nd tho" Id Two 
ho profeſs! x 
n the prit 
ical cities 
have takt R ; : 
ginal fro 566. Nor bathes bis blazing forebead in the main.) The 
| & make uſe of this paſſage, to prove that Homer was .ig- + 
vhimfics) It of aftronomy ; fince he believ'd, that the Bear was the 
or me! conſtellation which never bathed itſelf in the ocean, that 
- it is V, that did not ſet, and was always viſible ; for, ſay 


this is common to other conſtellations of the arctic 
, as the leſſer Bear, the Dragon, the greateſt part of 
„ &, To falve Homer, Ariftatle anſwers, That he calls 

| E 2 it 
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Two cities radiant on the ſhield appear, 
The image one of peace, and one of war, 


it the only one, to ſhew that *tis the only one of thoſe © 
ſtellations he had ſpoken of, or that he has put the only f 
the principal or the moſt known, Strabo juſtifies this after x 
other manner, in the beginning of his firſt book: “ Under) 
© name of the Bear and the Chariot, Homer comprehend i 
the arctick circle ; for there being ſeveral other ſtars in thy 
« circle which never ſet, he could not ſay, that the Bear u 
«« the only one which did not bathe itſelf in the ocean; when 
« fore thoſe are deceived, who accuſe the poet of ignorand 
56 as if he knew one Bear only when there are two; for the A 
6 ſer was not diſtinguiſh'd in his time. The Phenicians w 
© the firſt who obſery'd it, and made uſe of it in their navi 
«© tion; and the figure of that ſign paſſed from them to ti 
& Greeks : The ſame thing happen'd in regard to the conſte 
«© ation of Berenice's hair, and that of Cancpus, which recei 
«© thoſe names very lately; and as Aratus ſays well, there a 
4 ſeveral other ftars which have no names. Crates was tht 
*in the wrong to endeavour to correct this paſſage, in putti 
© s for 61h, for he tries to avoid that which there is no« 
, caſion to avoid. Heraclitus did better, who put the Bear 
« the axctick circle, as Homer has done. The Bear (ſiys he) 
te the limit of the riſing and ſetting of the fiars.” Now it 
the arctiel circle, and not the bear, which is that limit. 
therefore evident, that by the word bear, which he callst 
, wwaggon, and which he ſays obſerves\ Orion, he underſa 
* the arctick circle; that by the ocean he means the hot 
«© where the ſtars rile and ſet ; and by thoſe words, which ts 
« in the ſame place, and doth not bathe el in the ocean, 
© ſhews that arctick circle is the moſt northern part of the! 
76 rizon, Sec.“ Dacier on Ariſt. 

Monſ. Teraſſon combates this paſſage with great warni 
But it will be a ſufficient vindication of our Author-te i 
that ſome other conſtellations, which are likewile perpetu 
above the horizon in the latitude where Homer writ, were 
at that time diſcovered ;. and that whether Homer knew tl 
the bear's not ſetting was occaſion d by the latitude, and 
zn a ſmaller latitude it would ſet, is of no conſequence ; 
he had known it, it was ſtill more poetical not to take ot 
of it. | 

He 
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ere ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 
Ind folemn dance, and Hymenæal rite; 


thoſe cuAlong the ſtreet the new-made brides are led, 
he only k : ; 2 

may. With torches flaming to the nuptial bed: 

a Under t 


drehend u he youthful dancers in a circle bound 


tars in the 
e Bear wa 
an; when 
f ignoranc 

for the l 
ticians v 
heir na in 
them to ti 


To the ſoft flute, and cittern's ſil ver ſound : 
Thro' the fair ſtreets, the matrons in a row, 
and in their porches, and enjoy the ſhow. 


There, in the Forum ſwarm a num'rous train, 


the condelfifl he ſubject of debate, a townſman ſlain: 

2 | | 

l, chere One pleads the fine diſcharg'd, which one deny'd, 
es was th 


Ind bade the publick and the laws decide: 


„in putti 
ere is no 


The 


he Bear 

(ſ.ys he) 47 . 

Now it V. 567. Tꝛoo cities, &c.] In one of theſe cities are repre- 
nit. H eted all the advantages of peace: And it was impoſſible to 
he calls Here choſen two better emblems of peace, than Marriages and 
; underſtaufice. *' Tis ſaid this city was Atbens, for marriages were firit 
the hotingMoſtituted there by Cecrops; and judgment vpon murder was 
which rt founded there. The ancient ſtate of Attica ſeems repre- 
he ocean, ented in the neighbouring fields, where the ploughers 21d 
t of the tapers are at work, and a king is overlooking them: for T1;- 

alen who reigned there, was the firſt who ſowed corn: This 

eat wan the imagination of Agallias Cercyrius, as we find him cited 
thor te Y E2farbius. Hu. | 5 | 
perpetug v. 579. The fine diſcharg'd.) Murder was not always pu- 
it, were 8Wih'd with death, cr ſo much as baniſhment ; but when ſome 
y knew re was paid, the criminal was ſufter'd to remain in the city. 
de, and 0 Iliad g. 9 5 
uence; 5 
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The witneſs is produc'd on either hand: 
For this, or that, the partial people ſtand : 
Th' appointed heralds ſtill the noiſy bands, 
And form a ring, with ſcepters in their hands ; 
58 5 On ſeats of ſtone, within the ſacred place, f 
The rev'rend elders nodded o'er the caſe ; 
Alternate, each th' atteſting ſcepter took, 
And rifing ſolemn, each his ſentence ſpoke. 
Two golden talents lay amidſt, in fight, 
590 The prize of him who beſt adjudg'd the right. 
Another part (a proſpe& diff ring far) 
Glow'd with refulgent arms, and horrid war, 
| | | 7 


wan If 2 brother bleed, 
On juſt atonement we remit the deed, 
A. fire the flaugbter of his Jon forgives, 
. The price of blood diſcbarg d, the nurd rer lives, 

. 590. The price of bim who beſt adjudg'd the right.) Euf 
rbius informs us, that it was anciently the cuſtom to have a 
ward given to that judge who pronounced the beſt ſentenc 
M. Dacier oppoſes this authority, and will have it, that this 
ward was given to the perſon who upon the deciſion of the f 
appear d to have the juſteſt cauſe. The difference between tl 
two cuſtoms, in the reaſon of the thing, is very great: For t 
one muſt have been an encouragement to juſtice, the other 2 p 

vocation to diſſenſion. It were to be wanting in a due reve 
to the wiſdom of the ancients, and of Homer in particular, tt 
to chuſe the former ſenſe; And I have the honour to be ci 
firmed in this opinion, by the ableſt judge, as well as the be 
ractiſer, of equity, my Lord Harcourt, at whoſe ſeat I tn 

ted this book. 1 1 

y. 591. Another part a proſpect . far, &c.] The ſu 
Agallias, cited above, would have this city in war to be meat 


of Eleuſinn, but upon very flight reaſons, What is wonder 
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Two mighty hoſts a leaguer'd town embrace, 
And one would pillage, one would burn the place. 
Meantime the townſmen, arm'd with ſilent care, 
p A ſecret ambuſh on the foe prepare: 

Their wives, their children, and the watchful band 

Of trembling parents on the turrets ſtand, | 

| They march; by Pallas and by Mars made bold; 

Gold were the Gods, their radiant garments gold, 
And gold their armour : Theſe the ſquadron led, 
Auguſt, divine, ſuperiour by the head ! 
A place for ambuſh fit, they found, and ſtood 
Cover'd with ſhields, beſide a ſilver flood. 
Two ſpies at diſtance lurk, and watchful ſeem 
If ſheep or oxen ſeek the winding ſtream, 
Soon the white flocks proceeded o'er the plains, 
have a And ſteers ſlow-moving, and two ſhepherd ſwains 3. 


r. 


bat üg Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 

Nor fear an ambuſh, nor ſuſpect a foe. 

In arms the glitt'ring ſquadron riſing round, 

e revere Ruh ſudden ; hills of laughter heap the ground, 


26 the that all the accidents and events of war are ſet before our 

at 1 tu Jes in this ſhort compaſs. The fevers] ſcenes are excellently 

Apo d to repreſent the whole affair. Here is in the ſpace 

of thirty lines, a fiege, a ſally, an ambuſh, the ſurprize of 2 

o be meu o, and a battel ; with ſcarce a fingle circumſtance proper 
wanderſ wan of theſe, . 2 TE 1. 2: CO. 

E 4 Whole 
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Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains 
And, all amidſt them, dead, the ſhepherd ſwains! 

615 The bellowing oxen the beſiegers hear ; 
They riſe, take horſe, approach, and meet the war; 
They fight, they fall, beſide the ſilver flood ; 
The waving ſilver ſeem'd to bluſh with blood. 
There tumult, there contention ſtood confeſt; 
620 One rear'd a dagger at a captive's breaſt, 
One held a living foe, that freſhly bled 
With new- made wounds; another dragg'd adead; 
Now here, now there, the carcaſſes they tore : 
Fate ſtalk' d amidſt them, grim with human gore. 


625 And the whole war came out, and met the eye; 
And each bold figure ſeem'd to live, or die. | 

A field deep furrow'd, next the Ged deſignd, 

The third time labour'd by the ſweating hind ; 

a The 


y. 619. There tumult, &c,] This is the firſt place in the 
whole deſcription of the buckler, where Homer riſes in hi 
fyle, and uſes the allegorical ornaments of Poetry; ſo. natur 
it was for his imagination, (now heated with the fighting ſcenes 
of the Liad) to take fire when the image of a battel was pre- 
Fnted to it. | 

y. 627. A field deep furrow'd, &c.] Here begin the deſcrip 
tions of rural life, in which Homer appears as great 2 mi 
ſter as in the great and terrible parts of poetry. One woll 
think, he did this on purpoſe to rival his contempony 


Ht 
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he ſhining ſhares full many plowmen guide, 
And turn their crooked yokes on every fide. 
14 as at either end they wheel around, 


'he maſter meets em with his goblet crown'd ; 
le war; | 
The 


ed, on thoſe very ſubjects to which his genius was particu 
Jatly bent. Upon this occaſion, I muſt take notice of that 
rec poem, which is commonly aſcribed to Heffod, under the 
Gitle of 'Aomic Hparafog, Some of the ancients mention 
ich a work as Hęſiod's, but that amounts to no proof that 


he ſhield of Hercules, but a fragment of the ſtory of that hero. 
What regards the ſhield is a manifeſt copy from this of 4. 


cad ; bullet: and conſequently it is not of Heſiod. For if he was 
ot more ancient, he was at leaft contemporary with Homer: 

a lud neither of them could be ſuppoſed to borrow ſo ſhame- 
ely from the. other, not only the plan of entire deſcriptions, 

Fes thoſe of the marriage, the harveſt, the vineyard, the o- 

e; an round the margin, @c.) but alſo whole verſes toge- 

F her: Thoſe of the Parca, in the battel, are repeated word 
vr word, 7 HR 

L-- ., tao) Kio, 


AAA Ywov £xuoc vesralov, AAA hfov, 
AAA Te8verara xdla wibov ZAx6 ποαονν. 
Eiua & tx” du jo: SaPolveoy aiual v 


nd indeed half the poem is but a ſort of Cento compos'd out 


e in the Homer's verſes, The reader need only caſt an eye on theſe 
s in hu deſcriptions, to ſee the vaſt difference of the original and 
o. nature copy, and I dare ſay he will readily agree with the ſenti- 


dent of Monſieur Dacier, in applying to them that famous 
W323 pres GX of Sannaxarius, l | 


Tllum hominem dices, bunc poſuifſe Deum. 


ze would il 7+ 1d. 1 ought not to forget the many apparent allufGons 
emporar d the deſcriptions on this ſhield, which are to be found in 
* Hef: pictures of peace aud war, the city and country, in the 

| E | eleventh 
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iis is the ſame: Which indeed is not an expreſs poem upon 
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The hearty draught rewards, renews their toil, 
Then back the turning plow-ſhares cleave the ſoil : 


eleventh book of Milton: Who was doubtleſs fond of any oo. 
caſion to ſhew, how much he was charm'd with the beauty of 
all theſe lively images. He makes his angels paint thoſe ob- 
jects which he ſhews to Adam, in the colours, and alm 
the very ſtrokes of Homer. Such is that paſſage of the har 


Ws ege be open'd, and bebold a field 
Part arable and tilth, wwhereon were ſheaves 
New-reap'd ; the other part ſheep-walks and falls, 
In midſt an altar, as the landmark, flood, 
Reftick, of grafſy ſord, &c. | 


| That of the marriages, 


| light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 
Made: (then firfs to marriage rites invoR'd) 
With feaft and mufick all the tents reſcund. 


But more particularly, the following lines are in a manner 
tranſlation of our author. : | 


One way @ band fſelef from forage driver 

A berd of _ rd oxen via, air kine 
From a fat meadow-ground; or fleecy flock, 
Ewes and their bleating lambs, acroſs the plain, 
Their booty :' Scarce with life the ſhepherds fly, 
But call in aid, phich makes a bloody fray, 
With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join 
Where — late, now ſcatter'd lies 


Witb carcaſſes and arms th' enjſanguin'd field 
Deſerted. Others to a city — 


Lay fe, encamp d; by battery, ſcale, and min 
2 ; others Sv — 4 end 
With dart and jaw lin, flones and ſulpb rous fri: 
On each band ſlaughter and gigantic deeds. 
In other part the ſcepter d beralds call 
E To council, in the city gates: anon f 
| Grey-headed men and grave, with warriours mixt, 


Aſjemble, and barangues are heard 
| edi 


| 
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Behind, the riſing earth in ridges roll'd, 


il: And fable looked, tho form'd of molten gold. 
| Another field roſe high with waving grain; 
= * ith bended ſickles ſtand the reaper-train : 
_— Here firetch'd in ranks the levell'd ſwarths are found, 
ie har pheaves heap'd on ſheaves, here thicken up the ground. 
| Vith (weeping ſtroke the mowers ſtrow the lands 3 
d. fad, he gath'rers follow, and collect in bands; 
| ind laſt the children, in whoſe arms are born 
Too ſhort to gripe them) the brown ſheaves of corn. 
| he ruſtic monarch of the field deſcries 
) Vich ſilent glee, the heaps around him riſe. - 
—— ready banquet on the turf is laid, | 
| lneath an ample oak's expanded ſhade. | 1 
he victim ox the ſturdy youth prepare; 5 
| he zeaper's due repaſt, the womens care. 125 
4 Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard ſhines,  ** 
, at with the pond'rous harveſt of its vine 
es | ; 
id 


nd mu . 645. The raflic monareh of the feld.J Davies takes this 
d be a piece of ground given to a hero in reward of his: 
des. It was in no reſpect unworthy ſuch a perſon, in thoſe 
Ys, to ſee his harveſt got in, and to overlook his reapers 2 
n very conformable to the manners of the ancient pa- 
urchs, ſuch as they are deſcrib'd to us in. the holy ſerip- 


— 
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A deeper dye the dangling cluſters ſhow, 
| Andcurl'd on ſilver props, in order glow : 
655 A darker metal mixt, intrench'd the place; 
And pales of glitrring tin th* encloſure grace. 
To this, one path-way gently winding leads, 
Where march a train with baskets on their heads, 
(Fair maids, and. blooming youths) that ſmiling bea, 


660 The purple product of th' autumnal year. 
To theſe a youth awakes the warbling firings, 
Whoſe tender lay the fate of Linus fings ; 


y. 662. The fate of Linus.] There are two interpretations 
this verſe in the original: That which I have choſen is a 
firm's by the teſtimony of Herodotus lib, 2. and Pauſanias, Bei 
ticiss Linus was the moſt ancient name in poetry, the firſt up! 
record who invented verſe and meaſure amongft the Grecian: : 
paſt for the ſon of Apollo or Mercury, and was præceptot 
Hercules, Thamyris, and Orpheus. There was a ſolemn cuſiu 
among the Greeks of bewailing annvally the death of their fi 
poet : Pauſanias informs us, that before the yearly facrifice 
the muſes on mount Helicon, the obſequies of Linus v 

perform'd, who had a ſtatue, and altar erected to him, in t 

place. Homer alludes to that cuſtom in this paſſage, and » 

doubtleſs fond of paying this reſpect to the old father of po 

ay: Fig has done the fame in that fine celebration of tin 
C qg. 0 E 


Tum canit errantem Permeſſi ad flumina Gallum, 

Ligue viro Phyebi chorus aſſurrexerit omnis; 

Ut Linus bacilli divino carmine, paſtor ; 
.; (Flerihus atque apio crines ornatus amar) 
1170 Di eri. &c. 5 4 E 

Aud again in the fourth Eclogue ; 2 0 

Non me carminibus wincet nec Thracius Orpheus, 


Nec Linus; buic mater, quamwvis atque buic pater adſi, 
Orpheo Calliopea, Lino formoſus Apollo, 


+ 
* 


XVII 
n meaſur'd dance behind him move the train, 
Tune ſoft the voice, and anſwer to the ſtrain. 
Here, herds of oxen march, ere& and bold, 
Rear high their horns, and ſeem to lowe in gold, 
ind ſpeed to meadows on whoſe ſounding ſhores 
A rapid torrent thro” the ruſhes roars : 

Four golden herdſmen as their guardians ſtand, 
And nine ſour dogs compleat the ruſtic band. 

wo lions ruſhing from the wood appear'd ; 

ird ſeiz'd a bull, the maſter of the herd : 

He roar'd: in vain the dogs the men withſtood, 
hey tore his fleſh, and drank the fable blood. 
he dogs (oft chear'd in vain) deſert the prey, 


retations 0 
ſen is co 
Inias, Bei 
e firſt up 
ecians: 
ræceptot 
emn cuſtot 
F their f 
ſacrifice | 


Dread the grim terrours, and at diſtance bay. 
Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Veep thro fair foreſts, and a length of meads ; 


Linus we 

= * "nd falls, and folds, and ſcatter'd cotts between ; 
er C1 K Ind fleecy flocks, that whiten all the Tcene. 

On O 5 | 


A figur'd dance ſucceeds : Such once was ſeen 
lofty Gnoſſus, for the Cretan Queen, 
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Form d 


5. 68 1. A. gur d dance.] There were two ſorts of dances, 

| £ yrrhick, and the common dance: Homer has join d both 

| is deſcription, Woe ſee the pyrrhick, or military, is per- 
er act S d by the youths who have ſwords on, the other by the 


rgins crown'd with garlands, 


6 g m 1 — = 
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Form'd by Dædalean art. A comely band ow h 
Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand; nd g 


- 685 The maids in ſoft cymars of linen dreſt ; Thr 
The youths all graceful in the gloſſy veſt; ith ] 

Of thoſe the locks with flow'ry wreaths inrol!'d, FIX 

Of theſe the ſides adorn'd with ſwords of gold, ad b 


That glitt ring gay, from ſilver belts depend. 


690 Now all at once they rife, at once deſcend, * 
With well taught feet: Now ſhape, in oblique ways, 1. g 
Confus'dly regular, the moving maze : Vith 
Now forth at once, too ſwift for ſight they ſpring, 7 
And undiſtinguiſh'd blend the flying ring: be, 

695 So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle toſt, | wilt 


And rapid as it runs, the ſingle ſpokes are loſt. 
The gazing multitudes admire around; 
Two active tumblers in the centre bound; 7. 7 


Here the antient ſcholiaſts ſay, that whereas before it u e re 
the cuſtom for men and women to dance ſeparately, the cur. 
trary practice was afterwards brought in, by ſeven yeuthy, the | 
and as many virgins, who were fav'd by Theſeus from the h- 
byrinth ; and that this dance was taught them by Dedalu: 
_ "_— Homer here alludes, See Dion. Halic. Hiſt. |. 
6“. 89 

It is worth obſerving that the Grecian dance is ſtill pe- 
form'd. in this manner in the oriental nations: The youths and 
maids dance in a ring, beginning ſlow!y ; by degrees the my 
fick plays a quicker time, till at laſt they dance with the ur 
moſt ſwiftne ſs And towards the concluſion, they ſing lu 
it is ſaid here) in a general chorus. . 


Nox 
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ow high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend, 
nd gen'ral ſongs the ſprightly revel end. = 
Thus the broad ſhield complete the artiſt crown'd 

ih his laſt hand, and pour'd the ocean round: 


n living ſilver ſeem'd the waves to roll, 
nd beat the buckler's verge, and bound the whole. 
This done, whate' er a warriour's uſe requires 


le forg d; the cuiraſs that outſhone the fires, 
he greaves of ductile tin, the helm impreft 
Vith various ſculpture, and the golden creſt, 
t Thetis' feet the finiſh'd labour lay; 
he, as a falcon, cuts th' aereal way, 
witt from Olympus ſnowy ſummit flies, 
id bears the blazing preſent through the skies. 


y, 702. And pont d the ocean round.) Vulkan was the God of 
„and paſſes over this part of the deſcription negligently; for 
hich reaſon Virgil (to take a different walk) makes half his 
ſcription of AEneas's buckler conſiſt in a ſea · ſight. For the 
ime reaſon he has labour'd the ſea-piece among his Games, more 
han any other, -becauſe Homer had deſcrib'd nothing of this kind 
the funeral of Patreclus. | 


— 


hf 


O B- 


— 
| 


OBSERVATI ON 


ON- THE 


SHIELD of ACHILLES 


H E Poet intending to ſhew in its full luſtre, 10 

nius for deſcription, makes choice of this i ate 

from action and the leiſure of the night, to diſplay 
talent at large in the famous buckler of Acbilles. 
tention was no leſs than to draw the picture of we 
world in the compaſs of this ſhield. We ſee firſt the wh 
in general ; the heavens are ſpread, the ftars are hung u 
earth is ſtretched forth, the ſeas are poured round: Wei 
ſee the world in a nearer and more particular view; the 
delightful in peace, or formidable in war z the Jabours of 
country, and the fruit of thoſe Jabours, in the harveſts 
the vintages z the paſtoral life in its pleaſures and its 
gers: In a word, all the occupations, all the ambirioty, 
all the diverfiots of mankind. This noble and comprehal 
defign he has executed in a manner that challeng'd t 
miration of all the ancients: And how right an ide} 
had of this grand deſign, may be judg'd from that vert 
Ovid, Met. 13. where he calls it, | - 


h yp vaſti cælatu: e mundi. | q 


It 4 is indeed aſtoniſhing, how. after this, the arrogariceof 
moderns could unfortunately chuſe the nobleſt part of the now 
poet for the object of their blind cenſures. Their eri 

however juſt enough upon other parts, yet, when employ] 
this buckler, are to the utmoſt weak and impotent. | 


uam arma Dei ad Vulcania wentum eft | 
Mortalis mucro, glacies ſeu ls , ia 
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bebgn to give the reader the ſum of what has been ſaid on 
Peck. Firſt, a reply to the looſe and ſcatter d objec- 
ede criticks, by M. Dacter : Then. the regular plan and 
os of the ſhield, by Monſ. Boiwin : And laftly, I ſha II 
hat has not yet been done, to confider it as a work 
eating, and prove it in all reèſpects conformable to the mo 
ideas and eftabliſh'd rules of that art. ; 


us is the fate (ſays M. Dacier) of theſe arms of Achilles, to 
FH! the occaſion of quarrels and diſputes, Julius Scaliger 
be firſt who appear'd againſt this part, and waz follow'd | 
ds whole herd. Theſe object in the firſt place, that *tis 
le to repreſent the movement of the figures; and in 
Wmning the manner, they take the liberty to condemn al- 
the fubjet, which they fay is trivial, and not well under- 
Ti certain that Homer ſpeaks of the figures on this 
, as if they were alive: Ard ſome of the ancients 
in, Its expreflions to the ſtrictneſs of the letter, did real- 
e chat they had all forts of motion. Eufatbius ſhews- 
bt abſurdity of that ſentiment by a paſſage of Homer him- 
hat poet, ſeys he, to ſhew that his figures are not 
ea, as ſome have pretended by an exceffive aſſection 
1 the prodigious,” took care to ſay that they moved and 
rw, as if they were living men.. The ancients certainly 
= this ridiculous opinion on a rule of Ariftetle 5 For 
in the poet ould not make his deſcription more 
Wale and marvellous, than in R his figures animated, 
fol ſays) the original ſhould ahvays excel the copy. 
Meld is the work. of a God: Tis the original, of which 
ing and painting of men is but an imperfe& copy; 
eis nothing impoſſible to the Gods, But they did not 
chat by this Homer would have fallen into an extra- 
Mradmirable which would not have been probable. There- 
hs without any neceflity Exfathius adds, © That tis 
Al thoſe figures did not ftick cloſe to the ſhield, but 
they were detateh'd from it, and mov'd by fprings, in 
anner that they appear'd to have motion; as ZZſchy- 
E feign'd ſomething like it, in his ſeven captains againſs 
Thides,” Bat without having recourſe to that conjecture, 
ee that there is nothing more imple and natural than 
tion of that ſhield, and there is not one word which 
int not have ſaid of it, if it had been the work of a 
er there is a great deal of difference between the work 
e deſcription of it. 17 


15 LI „ 
* K . * * 


de difficult indeed if the workman had not the liberty to m 
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Let vs examine the particulars for which they blame Hin 
They ſay he deſcribes two towns on his ſhield which ſpeat 
ferent languages. Tis the Latin tranſlation, and not Ihn 
that fays ſo; the word pwepimuy, is a common epithet of ina 
and which ſignifies only, that they have an articulate an 
| Theſe towns could not ſpeak. different langüages, ſince, as f 
ancients have remarked, they were Athens and Eleuſina, bo 
which ſpake the ſame language. But though that epic cur 
_ ſhould ſignify, <vbich ſpale different languages, there would 
ry. very ſurprizing; for Virgil ſaid what Homer it ſet 
. mutt not: : | 


Victæ longo ordi ne gentes, N 
Qiam variæ linguis. — En. 8. red 


If a painter ſhould put into a picture one town of France Wiſe fi 
another of Flanders, might not one ſay they were two to 
which ſpake different languages? | 

Homer (they tell us) ſays in another place, that «ve 5 
. the barangues of two pleaders. This is an unfair exaggerati 
He only * two men pleaded, that is, were repreſented ple 
ing. Was not the ſame ſaid by Pliny of Nicomachus, that 
had painted two Greeks, which ſpake one after another! 0 
we expreſs ourſelves otherwiſe of theſe two arts, which the 
they are mute, yet have a language ? Or in explaining 
painting of Raphael or Pouſſin, can we prevent animating 
figures, . in making them ſpeals conformably to the deſig 
the painter? But how could the engraver repreſent thoſe ye 
ſhepherds and virgins that dance firſt in a ring, and the beat 
ſetts ? Or thoſe troops which were in ambuſcade? This we 


his perſons appear in different circumſtances. All the oil 
tions againſt, So young man who fings at the ſame time tis: one 
he plays on the harp, the bull that roars whilſt he is dere r 
ed by a lion, and againſt the muſical conſorts, are child : 
for we can never ſpeak of painting if we baniſh thole . 
preſſions. Pliny fays of Apelles, that he painted C/ytui on hat 
dack going to battel, and demanding his helmet of 
fquire : Of Ariftides, that he drew a beggar whom he « 
almoſt underſtand; pene cum __ 5 o 9 that = 
inted iter bringing forth Bacchus, crying out like 
— ern : And of Nicearcbui, 
he had drawn a piece, in which Hercules was ſeen very "ol 
lancholy on reflection of his madneſs, Herculem triſtem, inſat tee 
penitentis. No one fore will condema thoſe ways of = ; 


7 
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hich are ſo common. The fame author has ſaid much more 
Abelles; he tells us, he painted thoſe things which could not 
inted, as thunder; pinxit gue pingi non peſſunt: And of 
[mantbus, that in all his works there was ſomething more un- 
þritood than was ſeen ; and tho' there was all the art ima- 
inable, yet there was ſtill more ingenuity than art: Mtque / 
omnibus ejus operibus, intelligitur plus ſemper quam pingitur z - 
an ars ſumma ſit, ingenium tamen ultra artem eff. If we take 
e pains to compare theſe expreſſions with thoſe of Homer, we 
all find him altogether excuſable in his manner of deſcribing . 
te buckler, | 
We come now to the matter: If this ſhield (ſays a modern 
ritick) had been made in a wiſer age, it would have been more 
ortect and leſs charg'd with objects. There are two things 
hich . cauſe the cenſures to fall into this falſe criticiſm : 
The firſt is, that they think the ſhield was no broader than. 
he brims of a hat, whereas it was large enough to cover a 
hole man. The other is, that they did not know the deſign 
the poet, and imagined this deſcription was only the whimſy 
an irregular wit, who did it by chance, and not following na- 
ure ; for they never ſo much as enter'd into the intention of the 
et, = knew the ſhield was deſign'd as a repreſentation of the 
ie | | | 
15 2 that Virgil has made a buckler for Euneas, as well 
Homer for Achilles. The Latin poet, who imizated the Greek 
always took care to accommodate thoſe, things whick 
ine had chang'd, ſo as to render them agreeable to the pa- 
ite of his readers; yet he hath not only charg'd his ſhield with 
peat deal more work, ſince he paints all the actions of the 
mans from Aſcanius to Auguſtus 5 but has not avoided any of 
boſe manners of expreſſion which offend the criticks. We ſee 
the wolf of Romulus and Remus, who gives them her 
bps one after another, mulcere alternos, & corpora fingere lingud : 
ite rape of the Satines, and the war which follow'd it, ſu- 
Vlogue nov] * bellum + Metius torn by four horſes, and 
Wu who draws his entrails thro' the foreſt : Porſenna com- 
ding the Romans. to receive Targuin, and beſieging Rome < 
he geele flying to the porches of the capitol, and giving notice 
their cries of the attack of the Gauli. | 


Atque bie auratis volitans argentens anſer, 
Porticibus, Gatlos in limine adeſſe canebat, 


e ſee the Salian dance, hell, and the pains of the damn'd 4 
and 
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and farther off, the place of the bleſſed, where Cato prefides rem 
We ſee the famous batte] of Adtium, where we may diſtinguiſ 
the captains: Agrippa with the Gods, and the winds favoy 
able; and Anthony leading on all the forces of the Ea ea 
"Egypt, and the Ba&rians: The fight begins, the ſea is 1. 
with blood, Cleopatra gives the fignal for a retreat, and cal ö v 
her troops with a Syſfrum. Patrio wocat agmina Syſtro. Th 
Gods, or rather the monſters of Ægypt, gebe againſt Neptun 
Venus, Minerva, Mars, and Apollb: We ſee Antbony's fleet ber 
ten, and the Nile ſorrowfully opening his boſom to receive t 
conquer d: Cleopatra looks pale and almoſt dead at the thou Vi. 

of that death ſhe had already determined; nay, we ſee the ve 
wind Iapis, which haſtens her flight : We ſee the three triump 
of Auguſtus ; that Prince conſecrates three hundred Temples, tif 
altars are fill'd with Ladies offering up facrifices, Auguſtus fitti 
at the entrance of Apollo's temple, receives preſents, and han 
them on the pillars of the temple ; while all the conquer di 
tions paſs by, who ſpeak different languages, and are differen 
equipp'd and arm'd. | > 


n—_ncedunt viclæ longs ordine gentesr, ue tl 
Dita variæ linguis, babitu tum weflis & armis. 0 the 


Nothing can better juſtify Hemer, or ſhew the wiſdom a 
judgment of Virgil: He was charm'd with Acbillei's fhie 
and therefore would give the fame ornament to his poem. | 
as Homer had painted the univerſe, he was ſenſible that n | 
thing remain'd for him to do; he had no other way to ui fie 
than that of prophecy, and ſhew what the deſcendant of | 
| hero ſhould perform; and he was not afraid to go beyo 
Homer, becauſe there is nothing improbable in the hands of 
God. If the criti ks ſay, that this is juſtifying one fault 
another; I defire they would agree among themſelves : For be 
tiger, who was the firſt that'condemn'd Homer's ſhield, adm) 
Virgil's. But ſuppoſe they ſhould agree, twould be fooliſh 
endeavour to perſuade us, that what Hamer and Virgil have do The 
by the approbation of all ages, is not good; and to make int 
think, that their particular taſte ſhould prevail over that of 
other men. Nothing is more ridiculous than to trouble ond 
ſelf to anſwer men, who ſhew ſo little reaſon in their criticiſ ub 
that we can do them no greater favour, than to aſcribe it to th e pri 
ignorance. N 5 

Thus far the objections are anſwer'd by Monſ. Dacter. Sl 
when, ſome others have been ſtarted, as that the * 
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reement with Tbetis who procur'd it, Vulcan who made it, or 
ichilles for whom it was made. 

To this it is reply'd, that the repreſentation of the ſea was 
erecable enough to Thetis ; that the ſpheres and celeſtial fires 
re fo to Vulcan; (though the truth is, any piece of workman- 
lip was equally fit to come from the hands of this God) 
xd that the images of a town beſieg d, a battel, and an am- 
lade, were objects ſufficiently proper for Achilles. But after 
|, where was the neceſſity that they ſhould be ſo? They 
ad at leaſt been as fit for one hero as for another; And AEneas, 
Virgil tells us, knew not what to make of the figures on his 


U. 


Rerumque ig narus, imagine gaudet, 


the moderns has triumph'd the moſt, is, that the ſhield is 
rouded with ſuch a multiplicity of figures, as could not poſſibly 
e repreſented in the compaſs of it. The late diſſertation of 
Monſ, Boi zin has put an end to this cavil, and the reader will 
ue the pleaſure to be convinced of it by ocular demonſtration, 
0 the print annexed. | 

This author ſuppoſes the buckler ta have been perfectly 
. He divides the convex ſurface into four concentrick 
cles. 

The circle next the center çontains the globe of the earth. 
id the ſea, in miniature: be gives this circle the dimenſion 
three inc hes. : | | 

The ſecend circle is allotted for the heavens and the ſtars : 
a the ſpace of ten inches between this, and the former 
uſcies 


The third ſhall be eight inches diſtant from the ſecond. The 


or J between theſe two circles ſhall be divided into twelve come | 
ami ments, each of which makes a picture of ten or eleven inches 
li wa ; 

ye do de fourth circle makes the margin of the buckler : And 
ake le interval between this and the former, being of three 


iches, is ſufficient to repreſent the waves and currents of the 
Kean, | | 
All theſe together make but four foot in the whole in diameter, 
be print of theſe circles and diviſions will ſerve to prove, that 
e figures will neither be crouded nor confuſed, if diſpoſed in the 
er place and order, - 

; $ 


ſented on the buckler, have no reference to the poem, no a- 


II. But fill the main objection, and that in which the vanity. 
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Ai to the ſize and figure of the ſhield, it is evident fro 
the poets, that in the time of the Trojan war there we 
ſhields of an extraordinary magnitude The buckler of 44 
is often compare d by Homer to a tower, and in the fixth li 
that of Hecter is deſcribed to cover him from the ſhoulders | 
the ankles. 


Au: 32 of oÞvp% Tims ual kvyiva Sippn neatvly 
P*Avluk q rer biev der ep Oaaotiooyg V. 117, 


In the ſecond verſe of the deſcription of this buckler of Actill: 
it is ſaid that Vulcan caſt round it a radiant circle. 


Hep? 3' 4i\vſa Bhangs Oarvive V. 479. 


Which proves the figure to have been round. But if it be a 
Jedg'd that avJvt as well fignifies oval as circular, it may 
anſwer'd, that the circular figure better agrees to the ſpherd 
- repreſented in the center, and to the courſe of the ocean at tt 
circumference. . | 

We may very well allow four foot diameter to this buckler 

As one may ſuppoſe a larger ſize would have been too un 
wieldy, ſo a leſs would not have been ſufficient to cover th 
breaſt and arm of a man of a ſtature ſo large as Achille. 

- In allowing four foot diameter to the whole, each of th 
twelve compartiments may be of ten or eleven inches in dept 
which will be enough to contain, without any confuſion, a 
the objects which Homer mentions. Indeed in this print, ec 
compartiment being but of one inch, the principal figur 
only are repreſented; but the reader may eaſily imagine th 
advantage of nine or ten inches more. However, if the er 
ticks are not yet ſatisfy'd, there is room enough, it is but 
king in the literal ſenſe the words cio Sa:34Akuwn, vi 


| Which Homer begins his deſcription, and the buckler may bl. 
ſuppos'd engraven on both ſides, which ſuppoſition will do rpute 
ble the ſize of each piece: The one fide may ſerve for tn fi 


general deſcription of heaven and earth, and the other for 3 
the particulars. . | 


— ——— . AD PP A — — 
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T having been now ſhewn, that the ſhield of Homer is 
blameleſs as to its deſign -and diſpoſition, and that the 
& (fo extenſive as it is) may be contracted within the due 
js ; not being one vaſt unproportion'd heap of figures, but 
kd into twelve regular compartiments: What remains, is 
mfider this piece as a complete idea of painting, and a 
ch for what one may call an univerſal picture. This is cer- 
5 the light in which it is chiefly to be admired, and in which 
x the criticks have neglected to place it. | 
here is reaſon to believe that Homer did in this, as he hag 
in other arts, (even in mechanicks) that is, comprehend 
er was known of it in his time; if not (as is highly pro- 
from thence extend his ideas yet farther, and give a more 
ed notion of it. Accordingly, it is very obſervable, that 
is ſcarce a ſpecies or branch of this art which is not here 
e. found, whether hiſtory, battel- painting, landskip, archi- 
ire, fruits, flowers, animals, &c, 


17. 


of perfection, even at that early period, than is gene- 
bppoſed by thoſe who have written upon it. Pliny ex- 
iy fays, that it was not known in the time of the Trejan 
\ The ſame author, and others, repreſent it in a very im- 
i ſtate in Greece, in or near the days of Homer, They 
k of one painter, that he was the firſt who begun to ſhadow z 


r, and that laid on every where alike : But we may have 
her notion of the art, from thoſe deſcriptions of ſta tues, 
"gs, tapeſtries, ſculptures upon armour, and ornaments 

kinds, which. every where occur in our author; as well 
ſom what he ſays of their beauty, the relievo, and their 
ation of life itſelf, If we conſider how much it is his 
ant practice to confine himſelf to the cuſtom of the 


lag and ſculpture muſt have been then in great practice 
repute, 2 | | 
de ſhield is not only deſcrib'd as a piece of feulpture but 


wamel'd, or inlaid with various-colour'd metals. The 
7 of colours is plainly diſtinguiſh'd by Hemer, where he 
of the blackneſs of the new-open'd earth, of the ſeve- 
urs of the grapes and vines; and in other places. The 
ent metals that: Vulcan is feign'd to caſt into the furnace, 
luficient to afford all the neceſſary colours: But if to 


thoſe 


4 


think it poſſible that painting was arrived to a greater 


H another, that he fill'd his outlines only with a ſingle 


8 whereof he writ, it will be hard to doubt. but that 


Unting : the outlines may be ſuppos'd engraved, and the 
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thoſe which are natural to the metals, we add alſo thoſe wh 
they are capable of receiving from the operation of fire, 
ſhall find, that Vulcan had as great a variety of colours 
make uſe of as any modern painter. 'That enamelling, 
fixing colours by fire, was practiſed very anciently, may 
conjectur d from what Diodorus reports of one of the walls 
Babylon, built by Semiramis, that the bricks of it were pain 
Before they wwere burn'd, ſo as to repreſent all ſorts of anini 
lib. 2. chap, 4. Now it is but natural to infer, that men | 
made uſe of ordinary colours for the repreſentation of objects, 
fore they learnt to repreſent them by ſuch as are given 
the operation of fire; one being much more eaſy and 
vious than the other, and that ſort of painting by means 
fire being but an imitation of the painting with a pencil 
colours. The ſame inference will be farther enforc'd 
the works of tapeſtry, which the women of thoſe times int 
weaved with many colours; as appears from the deſcript 
of that veil which Hecuba offers to Minerva in the fixth Iii 
and from ' a* paſſage in the twenty-ſecond where Androma 
is repreſented working flowers in a piece of this kind. T 
muſt certainly have known the uſe of colours themſelves 
painting, before they could think of dying threads with tt 
colours, and weaving thoſe threads ' cloſe to one another, 
order only to a more laborious imitation of a thing ſo much m 
eaſily perform'd by a pencil, This obſervation I owe to the A 
Fraguier. 5 
It may indeed be thought, that a genius fo vaſt and c 
prehenſive as that of Homer, might carry his views be) 
the reſt of mankind, and that in this buckler of Achilles 
rather deſign'd to give a ſcheme of what might be perforn 
than a deſcriptian of What really was ſo: And fince he m 
a God the artiſt; he might excuſe himſelf from a ftrift c 
finement to what was known and practiſed in the time of 
Trejan war. Let this be as it will, it is certain that he! 
whether by learning, or by ſtrength of genius, (tho? the latte 
more glorious for Homer) a full and exact idea cf painting in 
its parts; that is to ſay, in the invention, the compoſut''n, 
expreſſion, - ; * hl 
| 3 is ſhewn in finding and introducing, in el Fal 
ſubject, the great, the moſt Sgnificant, and moſt ſuitable . 
jects. Accordingly in every ſingle picture of the ſhield, 
mer conſt antly finds out either thoſe objects which are 1 
rally the principal, thoſe. which moſt conduce to thew 
ſubject, or thoſe which ſet it in the livelieſt and moſt 3p! 
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re, Light: Theſe he never fails to diſpoſe in the moſt adyan- 
ours edos manners, ſituations, and oppoſitions. 

ng, bert, we find all his figures differently character ixed, in their 
nay Wlreffions and attitudes, according to their ſeveral natures : The 


js (for inſtance) are diſtinguiſh'd in air, habit and propar- 
n, from men, in the fourth picture; maſters from ſervants, 
the eighth; and ſo of the reſt. : 

Nothing is more wonderful than his exact obſervation of 
cntraft, not only between figure and figure, but between ſub- 
| and fubject. The city in peace is a contraſt to the city in 
ir: Between the flege in the fourth picture, and the battle in 
ürth, a piece of paiſage is introduced, and rural ſcenes fol - 
after, The country too is repreſented in war in the fifth, 
A eell as in peace in the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth. The 
S ene animals are ſhewn in theſe two different ſtates, in the tenth 
| the eleventh. Where the ſubjects appear the ſame, he con- 
ke: them ſome other way: Thus the firſt picture of the 
in peace having a predominant air of gaiety, in the dances 
| vomps of the marriage; the ſecond has a character of ear- 
Ineſs- and ſollicitude, in the diſpute and pleadings. In the 
es of rural life, that of the plowing is of a different cha- 
fer from the harveſt, and that of the harveſt from the vin- 
In each of theſe there is a contraſt of the /abour and 
In of the country people: In the firſt, ſome are plowing, o- 
m taking a cup of good liquor; in the next we ſee the reap- 
| working in one part, and the banquet prepar'd in ano- 
it; in the laſt, the labour of the vineyard is reliev'd with 
thick and a dance. The perſons are no leſs varied, old and 
hung men and women: There being women in two pictures 
pther, namely the eighth and ninth, it is remarkable that 
ik in the latter are of a different character from the for- 
ft; they who dreſs the ſupper being ordinary women, the o- 
n who carry baskets in the vineyard, young and beautiful 
ins: And theſe again are of an inferiour character to thoſe 
the twelfth piece, who are diſtinguiſh'd as people of condi- 
ll by a more elegant dreſs. There are three dances in the 
cler; and theſe too are varied: That at the wedding is in 


400 cular figure, that of the vineyard in a row, that in the laſt 
1d, are, a mingled one, Laſtly, there is a manifeſt contraſt in 
il colours; nay, even in the back-grounds of the ſeveral 
** den: For example, that of the plowing is of a dark tinct, 


kin like manner. 


Vox, v. F That 


t of the harveſt yellow, that of the paſture green, and the 
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That he was not a ſtranger to atreal perſpective, appears in 
expreſsly marking the diſtance of object from object : He tt 
vs, for inſtance, that the two ſpies lay a little remote from 
other figures; and that the oak under which was ſpread the þ; 
guet cf the reapers, ſtood apart: What he ſays of the vall 
ſprinkled all over with cottages and flocks, appears to be 
. deſcription of a large country in perſpective. And indeed 
general argument for this may be.drawn from the number 
figures on the ſhield ; which could not be all expreſs'd in thi 
full magnitude: And this is therefore a fort of proof that t 
art of leſſening them according to perſpective was known 
that t me. "OS 

What the criticks call the three unities, ought in reafon| 
much to be obſerved in a picture as in a play; each ſhould h. 
only one principal action, one inſtant of time, and one print 
vez. In this method of examination alſo, the ſhield of 
mer will bear the-teſt-: He has been more exact than the gre 
eſt painters, who have often deviated from one or other of th 
rules; whereas (when we examine the detail of each comp 
timent) it will appear, IN 3 

Firſt, that there is but one principal action in each pid 
and that no ſupernumerary figures or actions are introduc 
This will anſwer all that has been ſaid of the confufion : 
croud of figures on the ſhield, by thoſe who never comprehend 
the plan of it. „ 

Secondly, that no action is repreſented in one piece, whi 
could not happen in the ſame inſtant of time. This will 
verthrow the objection againſt ſo many different actions: 
pearing in one ſhield; which, in this caſe, is much as ab! 
as to object againſt ſo many of Raphael's Cartons appearing 
one gallery. EIN | 

Thirdly, It will be manifeſt that there are no objects 
any one picture which could not be ſeen in one point of vie 
-Hereby the Abb? Terraſſon's whole Criticiſm will fall to 
ground, which amounts but to this, that the general objet 
of the heavens, ſtars and ſea, with the particular proſpe 
of towns, fields, &c, could never be ſeen all at once. H 
was incapable of ſo abſurd a thought, nor could theſe he 
.venly bodies (had he intended them for a picture) have el 
been ſeen together from one point; for the conſtellatic 
and the full moon, for example, could never be ſeen at 0 
with the ſun, But the celeſtial bodies were -placed on 
boſs, as the ocean at the margin of the ſhield : Theſe we 
no parts of the painting, but the former was only an ori 
ment to the projection in the middle, and the latter a frat 
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pl about it: In the ſame manner as the diviſions, projec- 
p, or angles of a roof are left to be ornamented at the diſ- 
io of the painter, with foliage, architecture, groteſque, or 
at he pleaſes : However his judgment will be ſt ill more com- 


4 nable, if he contrives to make even theſe extrinſecal parts, 
del err ſome alluſion to the main deſign: It is this which Ho- 


has done, in placing a ſort of ſphere in the middle, and the 
an at the border, of a work, which was expreſsly intended to 
reſent the univerſe. 

proceed now to the detail of the ſhield ; in which the words, 
Emer being firſt tranſlated, an attempt will be made to ſhew 
© what exact order all that he deſcribes may enter into the 
woſtion, according to the rules of painting. 


as — — Av SJ aut* 3 —— — 
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SHIELD of ACHILL E 


= Divided into its ſeveral Parts. 


| : The Boss of the SH1ELD. wee 


Ensx 483. Ey uv yarav, Sc.] Here Vulcan ro 

ſented the earth, the heaven, the ſea, the indefatiga 

courſe of the ſun, the moos in ber full, all the cel 

fen that crown Olympus, the Pleiades, the Hyades, the gr 
Orion, and the Bear, commonly call'd the Wain, the only con 
lation which, never bathing itſelf in the ocean, turns about 
le, and obſerves the courſe of Orion. : 
The ſculpture of theſe reſembled ſomewhat of our terref gold + 
and celeſtial Globes, and took up the center of the ſhield: ' 


plain by the huddle in which Homer expreſſes this, that he 
not deſcribe it as a picture for a point of ſight. — j 
The circumference is divided into twelve compartiments, ih an at 
Thy being a ſeparate picture: as follow. . La pre 
Firſt Compartiment. A Town in Peace. Fi 


Ey de due æd,ñe rde, c.] He engraved two cities 
one of them were repreſented nuptials and feflivals, The |þpi | Thy $ 
from their bridal chambers, were condufted thro" the town by Witt 
Jight of torckes, Every mouth ſung the hymeneal ſong : The you 

g b | | tu 
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n'd rapidly about in a circular dance: The ute and the lyve 
funded: The women, every one in the ſtreet, landing in the 
bes, bebeld and admired, | 


la this picture, the brides preceded by torch-bearers, are on the | 


ground: The dance in circles, and muficians behind them. 
he ſtreet in perſpective on either fide, the women and ſpectators 
the porches, &c. difpers'd thro' all the architecture. 


decond Compartiment. An Aſſembly of People. 


ha) 3' &yopy, Sc.] There was ſeen a number of people in 
ly market -place, and two men diſputing warmly : The occaſion 
as the payment of a fine for a murder, which one affirm'd be- 
e the people be bad paid, the other deny'd to bave receiv d; 
th demanded, that the affair ſhould be Limit by the juds- 
ut of an arbiter : The acclamations of the multitude fawour'd 
metimes the one party, ſometimes the other. 5 
;Here is a fine plan for a maſter-piece of expreſſion, any judge 
{painting will ſee our author has choſen that cauſe which, of 
ll others, wou'd give occafion to the greateſt variety of expreſ- 
n: The father, the murderer, the witneſſes, and the different 
lions of the afſembly, would afford an. ample field for this ta- 
meren to Raphael himſelf, | | 


Third Compartiment. The Senate. 


Rypurec 3' apa Aadv e Sc.] The beralds rang d the 
lk in order: The reverend elders were ſeated on ſeats of poliſp d 
me, in the ſacred circle; they. roſe up and declared their judg- 
nt, each in his turn, ⁊uisb the ſceptre in His band: Two talents 
gold were laid in the middle of the circle, to be given to bim 
Wb ſhould pronounce the-moſt equitable judgment: 

The judges are ſeated in the center of the picture; one 
mo is the principal figure) ſtanding up as ſpeaking, another 
Lan action of riſing, as in order to ſpeak: The ground about. 
a a proſpect of the Forum, fill'd with auditors and ſpectators. 


Fourth Compartiment. A Town in war. 


Thy d' Sr S v, @c.] The other city was beſieged by 


i glittering armies: They were not agreed whether to ſack the 
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tozvn, or divide all the booty of it into tæuo equal parts, to be ſhy 
bet eueen them: Mean time the beſieged ſecretly arm'd themſelves 
an ambuſcade, Their wives, children, ghar old men vere pi 
to defend their walls: The warriours march'd from the town w 
Pallas and Mars at their bead: The deities were of gold, and b 
yum armours, by the glory of which they were diſtinguiſh 
ave the men, as well as by their ſupericur flature, and more 
gant proporticns. 
This ſubject may be thus diſpoſed : The town pretty near t 
eye, a-croſs the whole picture, with the old men on the wal 
The chiefs of each army on the fore- ground: Their different 
pinions ſor putting the town to the ſword, or ſparing it on: 


The 1 
battle 
urca o 


count of the booty, may be expreſs d by ſome having their ha for 
on their ſwords, and looking up to the city, others ſtopfif 1ar! 
them, or in an action of perſuading againſt it. Behind, in Nl per. 
ſpect, the townſmen may be ſeen going out from the back gats 
with the two deities at their head, | 
Homer here gives a clear inſtance of what the ancients WM 
ways practiſed; the diſtinguiſhing the Gods and Goddeſſes Bi ty, 3 
characters of majeſty. or beauty ſomewhat ſuperiour to 'F$ 
ture; we conſtantly find this in their ſtatues, and to this t pla 
modern maſters owe the grand taſte in the perfection of thai, A. 
figures. | | nol of « 
Fifth Compartiment. An Ambuſcade. Fd 2 
3 THe ly bee: 
Of e' 376 33 þ* Travov, Tc.) Being arrived at the ui The pl 
"where they deſigned their ambuſh (the place where the cattle un of 
water d) they diſpoſed themſelves along the bank, cover d u not 
their arms: Tue Spies lay at a diſlance from them obſervi ther 
oben the oxen and ſpecp ſhould come to drink. They came ins 2 © 
diately, followed by two ſhepherds, who were playing on tt the fa 
pipes, without any apprehenſion of their danger. © 
This quiet picture is a kind of Repoſe between the laſt a ] 
the following active pieces. Here is a ſcene of a river and tres 
under which lie the ſoldiers, next the eye of the ſpectator; Ru N; 


the farther bank are placed the two ſpies on one hand, and iich 75. 
flocks and ſhepherds appear coming at a greater diſtance on Ithick | 
ether „ | 


Sixth Compartiment. The Battle. 
: O 2 rn por Svrie, He.] The people of the town rſb'ty 
en them, carried off the oxen and ſheep, and bild the ſhepherd 


75 
2 
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gert fitting before the tosun, beard the outcry, and mounting 

vir borſes, arrived at the bank of the river; where tbey ſtipp d, 

ul. encounter'd each other quith their ſpears. Diſcard, tumult, 
| fate rag d in the midſt of them. There might you ſee cruel 
eſtiny dragging a dead ſoldier thro' the battle; 14209 others ſhe 
1d alive; one of which was mortaily wounded 3 the other net 
t burt: The garment on her ſhoulders was ſtain'd with human 
ud: The figures appear*d as if they lived, moved, and fought, 
would think they really dragged off their dead. 

The ſheep and two ſhepherds lying dead upon the fore-ground. 
battle-piece fills the picture. The allegorical figure of the 
irca or Deftiny is the principal. This had been a noble occa- 
n for ſuch a painter as Rubens, who has, with moſt happineſs 
learning, imitated the ancients in theſe fititious and ſymbo- 
al perſons, - | 


Seventh Compartiment. Tillage. 


Ev d' 27108: ven Hνjl.] The next piece repreſented a large 
% a deep and fruitful foil, which ſeem d to ba ve been three 
plot d; the labourers appear'd turning their plows on every 
4. As ſoon as they came to a land's end, a man preſented them a 
nul of wire; cheared with this, they turn'd, and worked dewwn 
wo furrow, defirous to baften to the next land's end, The 
id wat of gold, but look*d back behind the plozus, as if it bad 
ully been turn d up; the ſurprizing effect of the art of Vulcan. 
The plowmen muſt be repreſented on the fore-ground, in the 
don of turning at the end of the ſurrow. The invention of Ho- 
is not content with barely putting down the figures, but enli - 
ws them prodigiouſly with ſome remarkable circumſtance: The 
: cup of wine to the plowmen muſt occaſion a fine expreſſion 
te taces. 


Eighth Compartiment. The Harveſt. - 


Ey d' rh THuevo, Ec] Next be repreſented a field of corn, in 
lich the reapers ork d with ſharp fickles in their hands ; the corn 
ul thick along the furrows in equal rows : Three binders were em- 
lojed in making up the ſheaves : The boys attending them, gather" d 
p the heſe ſewarths, and carried them in their arms to be bound: 
ord of the field ſtanding in the midſ} of the heaps, with a ſceptre 
li band, rejoices in filence : His officers, at a diftance, prepare a 
if under the ſhade of an oak, and hold an ox ready to be ſacrificed; 
le the women mix the flower of wheat for the reaper*s fupper. 8 
| F 4 , TP 


paliſade of tin es 15 ah the whole wineyard; There was « 
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The reapers on the fore-gronnd, with their faces tow; 
the ſpectators; the gatherers behind, and the children on 
farther ground. The maſter of the field, who is the ch 
figure, may be ſet in the middle of the picture with a firo 
light upon him, in the action of directing and pointing wi 
his ſceptre: The oak, with the ſervants under it, the facrific 
Sc. on a diſtant ground, would. all together make a beautiſ 
greuppe of great variety. 


Ninth Compartiment. The Vintage. 


*Ev 8“ ge GaOvaget, Sec. He then engraved a viney! 
loaden with its grapes: The wineyard was gold, but the gra 
black, and the props of them ſilver. A trench of a dark-metal, and 


path in it, by which the labourers in the vineyard paſs'd: Yu 
men and maids carried the fruit in woven baskets : In the middl: 
them a youth played on the lyre, and charmed them with bis tend 
voice, as be ſung to the firings (or'as be ſung the ſong of Linus 
The reſt firiking the ground with their feet in exact time, folly 
him in a dance, and accompanied bis woice with their own, 

The vintage ſcarce needs to be painted in any colours bt 
Hamer s. The youths and'maids toward the eye, as coming oi 
of the vineyard; The encloſure, pales, gate, &c. on the fore 


ground, There is ſomething inexpreſſibly riant in this piect 
above all the reſt, 2 ng me 
. ud i- 
4 le Mar 
Tenth Compartiment. Animals. 5 0 
5 | by ſeem 
Ey 3* dj Toiyce Bowy, &c.) He graved a berd of ar Deel 741 
marching with their heads erected; theſe oxen ( mlaid with gold a *tP 


tin) ſeem'd to bellow as they quitted their ſtall, and run in baſe mes 


| the meadows, thro* which a rapid river roll d with reſaundii . bun 
Areams among ft the ruſhes : Four berdſmen of gold attended them, tumbl 
low'd by nine large dogs. Tavo terrible lions ſeized a bull by M was 
tbroat, wwho roar'd as they dragg d bim along ; the dogs and tl This 
berdſmen ran to bis reſcue, but the lions having torn-the bull, devur oi bim 
bis entrails, and drank his Blood. The berdj men came up with the! mpoſi ti 
dogs, and bearten d them in wain; they durſl not attack the lions ou") v 
ftanding at ſome diſtance, barked at them, and ſbunn d them. the 
We have next a fine piece of animals, tame and ſavage Ws: O1 
But what is remarkable, is that theſe animals are not cold) — 
8 


brought in to be gazed upon: The herds, dogs al- lu 
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x put into action, enough to exciſe the warmth and ſpirit 
Wa: Rabens, or the great taſte of Fulio Romano. 

The lions may be next the eye, one holding the bull by 
de throat, the other tearing out his entrails: A herdſman 
two heartening the dogs: All theſe on the fore-ground. - 
n the ſecond ground another grouppe of oxen, that ſeem to 
ne been gone before, toſſing their heads and running; other 
VU riſmen and dogs after em: And beyond them, a proſpect 
f the river. | : . 


Eleventh Compartiment. Sheep. 


% 33 vou dv, &c.] The divine artiſt then engraved a large flock 
ebe Ay feeding along a beautiful valley, Innumerable folds, 

ttapes, an geln ' ſhelters, were ſcatter d thro' the proſpect᷑. 
This is an entire landſcape without human figures, an Image 
nature ſolitary and undiſturb'd: The deepeſt repoſe and tran- 
wlity is that which diſtinguiſhes it from the others. 


Twelfth Compartiment: The Dance. 


Ey 33 Kop y, &c.) The failful Vulcan then defion'd the 
rare and — motions of E hn like that "IR 
of old contrived in Gnoſſus for the fair Ariadne. There the 
nw men and maidens danced band in band; the maids were 
nd in linen garments, the men in rich and ſhining fluffs : 
e maids bad flowery crowns on their heads ; the men bad 
und of gold banging from their fides in belts of filver. Here 
y ſeem to run in a ring with ative feet, as | ſwiftly as 4 
eel runs round when tried by the hand of the potter. There, 
y appear'd to move in many figures, and ſometimes to meet, 
ines to wind from each other. A multitude of ſpectators 
n round, delighted with the dance. In the middle two nim- 
tumblers exerciſud themſelves in feats of activity, while the 

f was carried on by the whole circle. 

This picture includes the greateſt number of perſons : Ho- 

aur himſelf has group'd, them, and marked the manner of the 

tdi wpoßtion. This piece would excel in the different airs of © 

y which might be given to the young men and women, 
the graceful attitudes in the various manners of dan- 

ty: On which account the ſubject might be fit for Guida, 

yg cou'd be no where better executed than in our own 

'F 8 

65 The 


| 
| 
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Er 5 drier mapoTo gc. Then lafly, be repreſented 


better than I underſtand: But I have been very careful 


ITY 


The Box DER of the SHIELp. 


rapid courſe of the great ocean, which be made to roll its wave 
round the extremity of the wwhole circumference, 
This (as has been ſaid before) was only the Frame to th 
whole Shield, and is therefore but ſlightly touch'd upon, with 
out any mention of particular objects. | 


I ought not to end this eſſay, without vindicating my { 
from the vanity of treating of an art, which I love fo muc 


conſult both the beſt performers and judges in Painting, 
can't negle& this occafion of ſaying, how happy I think n 
ſelf in the favour of the moſt diſtinguiſh'd maſters of th: 
art, Sir Godfrey Kneller in particular allows me to tell ü 
world, that he entirely agrees with my ſentiments on th 
ſubject: And I can't help wiſhing that he who gives this t 
ſtimony to Homer, would ennoble ſo great a defign by his oy 
execution of it. Vulcan never wrought for Thetis with mo 
readineſs and affection, than Sir Godfrey has done for me 
And fo admirable a picture of the whole univerſe could n 
be-a more agreeable preſent than he has oblig'd me witt 
in the Portraits of ſome. of thoſe- perſons, who are to me tl 
deareſt objects in it. Ss TM 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The reconciliation of Achilles and 
Aamemnon. 


HET IS brings to her fon the armour nadt 

1 Vulcan. She preſerves the body W his fri 
From corruption, and commands him to. 1 the 4 
my, to declare his reſentment at an end. Agamemnd 
and Achilles are ſolemnly reconciÞd : The ſpeeches, jr 
- ſents, and ceremonies on that occafion. Achilles is wi 
great difficulty perſuaded to refrain from the bait: 
the troops have refreſh'd themſelves, . by the advice 
Ulyſſes. The preſents are convey'd to the tent of Achille 
where Briſeis laments over the body of Patroclus. 1] 
hero obſtinatelꝝ refuſes all repoſt and gives himſelf uf 
Jamentations for his friend. Minerva deſcends to firm 
then him, by the order. of Jupiter. He arms for il 
- feht; his appearance deſcribed. He addreſſes himſelf 


Tul am, 


NINETEENTH BOOK 


OF THE. 
E 


OO Nas Aurora heav'd her orient head 

Y bore the waves that bluſh'd with early red, 
(With new-born day to gladden mortal ſight, 

x gild the courts of heay'n with ſacred light,) 

immortal arms the Goddeſs-mother bears 

It to her ſon: Her ſon ſhe finds in tears 

Ach d o'er Patrocluf᷑ corſe ; While all the reſt. 

ir Sov'reign's ſorrows in their own expreſt. 

divine her heav*nly preſence ſned. 

thus, his hand ſoſt· touching, Thetis ſaid.) 
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128 HOMER IL IAD. Book XIX. 
Suppreſs (my ſon) this rage of grief, and know 
It was not man, but heav*n that gave the blow; 
Behold what arms by Vulcan are beſtow d, 
Arms worthy thee, or fit to grace a God. 

15 Then drops the radiant burthen on the ground; 
Clang the ſtrong arms, and ring the ſhores around: 
Back ſhrink the Myrmidons with dread ſurprize, 

And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmov'd, the hero kindles at the ſhow, 

20And feels with rage divine his boſom glow ; - 

From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, tired a 
And flaſh inceſſant, like a ſtream. of fire: 

. He turns the radiant gift ; and feeds his mind 
On all th* immortal artiſt had deſig d. 

25 Goddeſs (he cry'd) theſe glorious arms that ſhine ' lite Co- 
With matchleſs art, confeſs the hand divine. | 
Now to the bloody battle let me bend : 55 5 

But ah! the relicks ofmy flaughter'd friend! 


90 
th 


Th 
he ; 


F 50 £50 'I%. , 5 E this ca 

v. 13. Bebold what arms, &c.] *Tis not poetry only whi 
has had this idea, of giving divine arms to a hero; we h 
a very remarkale example of it in our holy. books, In n. thi 
ſecond of Maccabees, chap, 16. Judas ſees in a dream the p x 
phet Feremiab bringing to him a ſword as from God + Tho 
was only a dream, or a viſion, yet fill it is the ſame 1 
This example is likewiſe ſo much the more worthy of ol 
vation, as it is much later than the age of Homer; [and | 
thereby it is ſeen,” that the ſame way of thinking conti, =, - 
long time amongſt the oriental nations. Paci, Res, . 
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thoſe wide wounds thro which his ſpirit fled, 

all flies, and worms obſcene, pollute the dead? 
That unavailing care be laid aſide, 

te azure Goddeſs to her ſon reply d) 


Whole 


. 30, Shall flies, and worms obſcene, pollute the dead ?J The 
e which Achilles takes in this place to drive away the flies 
m the dead body of Patroclus, ſeems to us a mean employ- 
nt, and a care unworthy of a hero. But that office was re- 
led by Homer, and by all the Greeks of his time, as a pious 
7 conſecrated by cuſtom and religion; which obliged the 
dred and friends of the deceas'd to watch his corps, and pre- 
tany corruption before the ſolemn day of his funerals, It 
pin this devoir was thought an indiſpenſable one, fince 
jilles could not diſcharge himſelf of it but by impoſing it 
In his Mother. It is alſo clear, that in thoſe times the 
ſervation of a dead body was accounted a very important 
ter, ſince the Goddeſſes themſelves, nay the moſt delicate 
the Goddeſſes, made it the ſubject of their utmoſt atten» 
„ As Thetis preſerves the body of Patroclus, and chaſes + 
n it thoſe inſets that breed in the wounds and cauſe pu- 
action, ſo Venus is employ'd day and night about that of 
ur, in driving away the dogs to which Achilles had ex- 
tit. Apollo, on his part, covers it with a thick cloud, 
preſerves its freſhneſs amidſt the greateſt heats of the ſuns 
| this care of the deities over the dead was look'd upon by - | 

g a fruit of their piety. 6 
here is an excellent remark upon this paſſage in Boſſu's 
inble treatiſe of the epic poem, lib. ' 3. cap. 10. To ſpeak 
in this Author) of the arts and ſciences as a poet ought, . 
ſhould veil them under names and actions of perſons 
Kitiqus, and allegorical, Homer will not plainly Gay that 
alt has the virtue to preſerve dead bodies, and prevent 
lie flies from engendering worms in them; he will not 
ly, that the ſea preſented Achilles a remedy to preſerve 
Fatroclus from putrefaction; but he will make the ſea a 
ddeſs, and tell us, that Thetis to comfort Achilles, en- 
ized to perfume the body with an Ambrofia which ſhould 
* it a whole year from corruption; It is thus Homer 
| «© teaches 
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Whole years untouch'd, uninjur'd ſhall remain 
Freſh as in life, the carcaſe of the ſlain.- 

35 But go, Achilles, (as affairs require) 
Before the Grecian Peers renounce thine ire: 


OR 


uid 


= —— — 2D RIGS 


Then uncontroll'd in boundleſs war engage, © = 
And heav'n with ſtrength ſupply the mighty rage! I, 1 
Fhen in the. noſtrils of the ſlain ſhe pour'd 
40 Nectareous drops, and rich Ambroſia ſhowr'd 
O'er all the corſe. The flies forbid their prey, 
Untouch'd it reſts, and facred from decay. 
Achilles to the ſtrand obedient went: 
The ſhores reſounded with the voice he ſent. 
45 The heroes heard, and all the naval train 
That tend the ſhips, or guide them o'er the main, 
Alarm'd, tranſported at the well-known ſound, 
Frequent and full, the great aſſembly crown'd; t ealam 
Studious to ſee that terrour of the plain, 


_— 
— — ——— ¶w⅛“—— — 
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is not 
; | > ly A 2 moder 
50 Long loſt to battle, ſhine. in arms again. * 
. | 7 no 1 
e | . ſein 0a 
« teaches the poets to ſpeak of arts and ſciences. This exam 
«© ſhews the nature of the things, that flies cauſe putrefatt hey a 
« that ſalt preſerves bodies from it; but all this is to 74 
| 6c poetically, the whole is reduced into action, the ſea is m 40 = 


<« a perſon who ſpeaks and acts, and this proſopopæia is 
« .companied- with paſſion, tenderneſs and affection ; in a We 
there is nothing which is not (according to Arifoil's | 
«6: cept) endued with manners,” 


5 


* ö 
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> 


ids and Ulyſſes firſt appear, | 

ame with their wounds, and leaning on the ſpear 5: 
iſe on the ſacred ſeats of council plac'd, 

je King of men, Atrides came the laſt: 

e too fore wounded by Agenor”s ſon. 

lilles (riſing in the midſt) begun. 

Oh Monarch! better far had been the fate 
thee, of me, of all the Grecian ſtate, 

(er the day when by mad paſſion ſway' d, 

h we contended for the black- ey d maid); 
henting Dian had diſpatch'd her dart, 

d ſhot the: ſhining miſchief. to the heart! 


. 61. Preventing Dian bad diſpatch'd ber dart; 
And ſhot the ſhining miſchief to the beart.] 

ies wiſhes ' Briſeis had died before the had occaſion'd fo 
t calamities to his countrymen : I will not ſay to excuſe 
that his virtue here overpowers his love, but that the 
is not ſo very barbarous as it may ſeem by the phraſe 
modern reader. It is not, that Diana had actually kill'd 
u by a particular ſtroke or judgment from heaven ; it 
no more than a natural death, as appears from this 
Rin Ody/, 15. 36 


When age and fickneſs bawe unnerv'd the ſtrong, 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along, 

They bend the filver bows for ſudden it, 

1is 4d every ſhining arrow flies to kill, 


„be does not with her death now, after the had been his 
6, but only. that the had died, before he knew, or lo- 
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Then many a hero had not preſs'd the ſhore, 
Nor Troy's glad fields been fatten'd with our gore: 


65 Long, long ſhall Greece the woes we caus'd, bewail, 


And ſad poſterity repeat the tale. 
But this, no more the ſubje& of debate, . 
Is paſt, forgotten, and reſign'd to fate: 
Why ſhould (alas) a mortal man, as I, 

7oBurn with a fury that can never die? 
Here then my anger ends: Let war ſucceed, - 
And even as Greece has bled, let 1lion bleed. 
Now call the hoſts, and try, if in our ſight, - 
Troy yet ſhall dare to campa. ſecond night ? 

75 J deem, their mightieſt, when this arm he knows, 
1 ſcape with tranſport,' and with joy repoſe. 

| He ſaid: His finiſh'd wrath with loud acclaim. 

The Greeks accept, and ſhout Pelides name. 
When thus, not riſing from his lofty throne, 


8ol fte unmov'd, the King of men begun. 
| Hear me ye ſons of Greece] with filence hear! 


And grant your monarch an impartial ear; 
Awhile your loud, untimely joy ſuſpend, 
And let your raſh, injurious clamours end : 
85 Unruly murmurs, or ill-tim'd applauſe, 
Wrong the beſt ſpeaker, and the juſteſt cauſe. 
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or charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire debate; 
ow, angry Fove, and all- compelling Fate, 
ith fell Eriunys, urg d my wrath that day 


' 


——— 


| 


ſhen from Achilles) arms I forc'd the prey. 

at then cou'd I, againſt the will of heav'n ? 

t by myſelf, but vengeful Ate driv n; 

e Jove's dread daughter, fated to infeſt 

ke race of mortals, enter'd in my breaſt. 
ZE OO Not 


}, 93. She, Jove's dread daughter.] This ſpeech of Agae 
un, conſiſting of little elſe than the long ſtory of Jupiters 
Its diſcord out of heaven, ſeems odd enough at firſt fight; 
does not indeed anſwer what I believe every reader expects, 
re conference of theſe two princes. Without e xcuſing it 
e. be ju ſtneſs and proper application of the allegory in the 
: ſent caſe, I think it a piece of  artifice, very agreeable 
m. Wi: character of Aganemnen, which is a mixture of 
thtineſs and cunning 3 he cannot prevail with himſelf any 
to leſſen the dignity. of the royal character, of which he 
where appears jealous: Something he is oblig'd to ſay 
publick, and not brooking directly to own himſelf in the 
ts, he ſlurs it over with this tale. With hat ſtatelineſs is 
bat he yields? © I was miſled (ſays he) but I was miſled 
te Jupiter. We inveſt you with our Powers, take our 
Kos and our treaſures: Our royal promiſe ſhall be fulfill'd, 
it be you pacified. | {4:0 $2703; 161 314 
+ 93. She, Jove's dread daughter, fated to infa 
The race of mortals | N 
| appears from hence, that the ancients own'd a Demon, 
td by God himſelf, and totally taken up in doing miſ- 


us fiction is very remarkable, in as much as it proves 
the Pagans knew that a demon of diſcord and male- 
!M was in heaven, and afterwards precipitated to earth, 
perfectly agrees with holy hiſtory. St, Juſtin will have 


it, 
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95 Not on the ground that haughty fury treads, 
But prints her lofty footſteps on the heads 
Of mighty men; inflicting as ſhe goes 
Long feſt' ring wounds, inextricable woes ! 
Of old, ſhe ſtalk'd amid the bright abodes ; 
Lo0And Fove himſelf, the Sire of Men and Gods, 
| The world's great ruler, felt her venom'd dart; 
Deceiv'd by Juno's wiles, and female art. 
For when Alemena's nine long months were run, 
And Fove expected his immortal ſon ; 
105 To Gods and Goddeſſes th” unruly joy 
He ſhow'd, and vaunted of his matchleſs boy: 
From us (he ſaid) this day an infant ſprings, 
Fated to rule, and born a King o&Kings.. 
Saturnia ask'd an oath, to vouch the truth, 
rioAnd fix dominion on the favour'd youth. 


it, that Homer attain'd' to the knowledge thereof in 40 
and that he had even read what 1ſaiab writes, chap. 14. 
art thou fall'n from bea ven, O Lucifer, ſon of the morning, © 
art. thou cut down to the ground which didft weaken the natit 
But our poet could not have ſeen the prophecy of Iſaiab, bæ 
| he liv'd 100, or 150 years before that prophet ; and this 
teriority of time makes this paſſage the mor? obſern 
Homer therein bears authentick witneſs to the truth of 
ory, of an angel thrown from heaven, and gives this tet 
| ahve 100 years before one of the greateſt prophets ſpoke 
61ers. a . 
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Thund' rer unſuſpicious of the fraud, 

nounc'd thoſe ſolemn words that bind a God. 
r joyful Goddeſs, from O/ympus' height, 

it to Achatan Argos bent her flight; 

re ſey'n moons gone, lay Sthenelus his wife; 
puſh'd her ling ring infant into life : 

r charms Alcmena's coming labours ſtay, 

u ſtop the babe, juſt iſſuing to the day. 

en bids Saturnius bear his oath in mind ; 

A youth (ſaid ſhe) of Fowve's immortal kind 
I; this day born: From Sthenelus he ſprings, 
And claims thy promiſe to be King of Kings. 


ug to the ſoul, he ſorrow'd, and he rag d. 

m his ambroſial head, where perch'd ſhe fate, 
ſnatch d the Fury-Goddeſs of Debate, 

e dread, th' irrevocable oath he ſwore, 
immortal ſeats ſhould neer behold her more; 
M whir''d her headlong down, for ever driv'n 
m bright Olympus and the ſtarry heav'n; 

ence on the nether world the fury fell; 

ain d with man's contentious race to dwell. 
of the God his ſon's hard toils bemoan'd, 
w'd the dire fury, and in ſecret- groan d. 


tf ſeiz d the Thund' rer, by his oath engag d; 


| 
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135 Ev'n thus, like Fove himſelf, was I miſled, 


While raging Hector heap'd our camps with dead. 


What can the errors of my rage atone ? 
My martial troops, my treaſures are thy own: 
This inſtant from the navy ſhall. be ſent 
140 Whateꝰ er Uly/es promis d at thy tent: 
But thou! appeas'd, propitious to our pray'r, 
Reſume thy arms, and ſhine again in war. 
O King of Nations! whoſe ſuperior ſway 
(Returns Achilles) all our hoſts obey! _ 
145 To keep or ſend the preſents, be thy care; 
To us, *tis equal: All weaſk is war. 
While yet we talk, or but an inſtant ſhun 
- 'The fight, our glorious work remains undone. 
Let ev'ry Greek, who ſees my ſpear confound 
150 The Trojan ranks, and deal deſtruction round, 
With emulation, what I act, ſurvey, 
And learn from thence the buſineſs of the day. 


v. 145. To heep or ſend the preſents be thy care.] Ati 
neither refuſes nor demands Agamemnon's preſents : The | 
would be too contemptuous, and the other would look too 
fiſh, It would ſeem as if Ach:lies fought only for pay lik 
mercenary, which would be utterly unbecoming a hero, 
diſhonourable to that character: Homer is wonderful 28 to 


mannners. Spend. Dac. 
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The ſon of Pelens thus : And thus replies 


eoreat in councils, Tthacus the wiſe.. 

bo' god-like thou art by no toils oppreſt, 
teſt our armies claim repaſt and reſt: 

g and laborious muſt the combate be, 


ten by the Gods inſpir'd, and led by thee. 

npth is deriv'd from ſpirits and from blood, 

d thoſe augment by gen'rous wine and food; x 
at boaſtful ſon of war, without that ſtay, 

n laſt a hero thro” a ſingle day? 

wage may prompt ; but, ebbing out his ſtrength, 
te unſupported man muſt yield at length; 

with dry famine; and with toils declin'd, 
edropping body will deſert the mind: 


= : rn 
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159. Strength is deriv'd from ſpirits, &c.] This advice of 
a that the troops . ſhould refreſh themſelves with eating 
drinking was extremely neceſſary after a battle of ſo 
continuance as that of the day before: And Achilles's 
that they ſhould charge the enemy immediately, with- 
ay reflection on the neceflity of that refreſhment, was 
bighly natural to his violent character. This forces CT- 
to repeat that advice, and inſiſt upon it ſo much: Which 
Criticks did not ſee into, who thro? a falſe delicacy are 
Kd at his inſiſting ſo warmly upon eating and drinking. 
to a common reader who is more fond of heroick and 
utick, than of juſt and natural images, this at firſt ſight 
ve an air of | ridicule; but J'11 venture to ſay there is no- 
| ridiculousin the thing itſelf, nor mean and low in Homer's 
er of expreſſing it: And I believe the ſame of this tra nſla- 
tho £ have not foften'd or abated of the idea they are ſo 
% WI 


But 
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But built a- new with ſtrength- conferring fare, 
With limbs and ſoul untam'd, he tires a war. 
Diſmiſs the people then, and give command, 
270 With ſtrong repaſt to hearten ev'ry band. ; 
But let the preſents to Achilles made, 
In full aſſembly of all Greece be laid. 
The King of men ſhall riſe in publick ſight, 
And ſolemn ſwear, (obſervant of the rite) 
175 That ſpotleſs as ſhe came, the maid removes, 
Pure from his arms, and guiltleſs of his loves. 
That done, a ſumptuous banquet ſhall be made, 
And the full price of injur'd honour paid. 
=_ Stretch not henceforth, O Prince! thy ſov'reign migh 
* 180 Beyond the bound · of reaſon and of right; 
"Tis the chief praiſe that e er to Kings belong'd 
To right with juſtice whom with pow'r they wrong 
"To him the Monarch. Juſt is thy decree, 
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Thy words give joy, and wiſdom breathes in thee. p of th 
185Each due atonement gladly I prepare ; | he iſe 
And heav'n regard me as 1 juſtly ſwear! p (yd 
Here then a- while let Greece aſſembled ſtay, 1 
Nor great Achilles grudge this ſhort delay; * 
Till from che fleet our preſents be convey d, od 
* Fove atteſting, the firm compact made. | A = 
detn 


ol, V, 
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\ train of noble youth the charge ſhall bear ; 

Theſe to ſelect, Les, be thy care: 8 

n order rank d let all our gifts appear, 

id the fair train of captives cloſe the rear: 

ſalthybius ſhall the victim boar conveys 

cred to Fowe, and yon' bright orb of day. 

For this (the ſtern Zacides replies) 


ome leſs important ſeaſon may ſuffice, 
When 


5. 197. The fern ZEacides replies.] The Greet verſe is, 
Th 3 4rapeCopevog Tpoi Oy 263%g d AN,Es. 


ich is repeated very frequently throughout the Iliad. It is 
very juſt remark of a French critick, that what makes it ſo 
ich taken notice of, is the rumbling ſound and length of the 
mn ArahA¹ν⁰&ca Av This is ſo true, that if in a poem or ro- 
Ince of the ſame length as the Iliad, we ſhould repeat The 
 anſecer'd, full as often, we ſhould never be ſenſible of that 
tion, And if we are not ſhock'd at the like frequency of 
iſe expreſſions in the Eneid, ſic ore refert, talia voce refert, 
ja dia dabat, wix ea fatus erat, &c. it is only becauſe the 
Id of the Latin words does not fill the ear like that of the 
rtf EH og. | | 2 
The diſcourſe of the ſame critick upon theſe ſort of repe- 
m in general, deſerves to be tranſcribed. That vuſclefs 
ty (ſays he) of avoiding every repetition, which the deli- 
aof later times has introduced, was not known to the firſt 
of antiquity : The books of Moſes abound with them. ' Far 
| condemning their frequent uſe in the moſt ancient of all 
pets, we ſhould look upon them as the certain chacatter of 
e in which he liv'd : They ſpoke fo in his time, and to 
ſpoken otherwiſe had been a fault. And indeed nothing is 
elf ſo contrary to the true ſublime, as that painful and fri- 
 exattneſs, with which we avoid to makes uſe of a proper 
ot, V. G ; word 
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When the ſtern fury of the war is o'er, 
200 And wrath extinguiſh'd burns my breaſt no more. 
By Hector ſlain, their faces to the sky, | 

All grim with gaping wounds, our heroes lie: 


Tho 


8 


word becauſe it was us'd before. It is certain that the Ronart 
were leſs ſcrupulous as to this point: You have often in a ſingle 
page of Tully, the ſame word five or fix times over. If it were 
really a fault, it is not to be conceiv'd how an author who ſo 
little wanted variety of expreſſions as Homer, could be fo very 
negligent herein? On the contrary, he ſeems to have affected 
to repeat the ſame things in the ſame words, on many oc - 
caſions. 

It was from two principles equally true, that among ſeven 
people, and in ſeveral ages, two practices entirely different took 
their riſe. Moſes, Homer, and the writers of the firſt times, 
Had found that repetitions of the ſame words recall'd the ideas 
of things, imprinted them much more ſtrongly, and render'l 
the diſcourſe more intelligible. Upon this principle, the cuſ- 
tom of repeating words, phraſes, and even entire ſpeeches, in- 
ſenſibly eftabliſh'd itſelf both in proſe and in poetry, eſpecially 
in narrations. 2 f 

The writers who ſucceeded them obſerv'd, even from Hener 
himſelf, that the greateſt beauty of . ſtyle conſiſted in variety 
This they made their principle: They therefore avoided repe- 
titions of words, and ſtill more of whole ſentences ; they ende 
vour'd to vary their tranſitions; and found out new turns and 
manners of expreſſing the ſame things, 

Either of theſe practices is good, but the exceſs of eithe 
vicious: We ſhould neither on the one hand, thro a loved 
ſimplicity and clearneſs, continually repeat the ſame word 
phraſes, or diſcourſes ; nor on the other, for the pleaſure « 
variety, fall into a childifh affectation of expreſſing er 
thing twenty different ways, tho" it be never fo natural a 
common. 8 5 

Nothing ſo much cools the warmth of a piece, or puts di 
the fire of poetry, as that perpetual care to vary incellat 
even in the ſmalleft circumſtaaces. In this, as in many © 
ther points, Homer has de ſpis d the ungrateful * 1 
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hoſe call to war! and might my voice incite, 
oy, now, this inſtant, ſhou'd commence the fght. 

hen, when the day's complete, let gen'rous bowls, 

Ind copions banquets, glad your weary ſouls. 

not my palate know the taſte of food, 

il my infatiate rage be cloy'd with blood: 


rmpulous a nicety, He has done like a great Painter, who 
tes not think himſelf oblig'd to vary all his pieces to that de- 
„as not one of them ſhall have the leaſt reſamblance to 
ther: If the principal figures are entirely different, we eaſily 
Excuſe a reſemblance in the landſcapes, the ſkies, or the dra- 
ries. Suppoſe a gallery full of pictures, each of which re- 


mes, reſents a particular ſabjet: In one I fee Achilles in fury, me- 
deas WWucing Agamemnon; in another the ſame hero with regret de- 
ler ers up Briſers to the heralds; in a third tis ſtill Achilles, but 
cul⸗ billes overcome with grief, and lamenting to his mother. 


the air, the geſture, the countenance, the character of A- 
biles, are the ſame in each of theſe three pieces; if the 
round of one of theſe be the ſame with that of the others 
b- the compoſition and general deſign, whether it be land- 
we or architecture; then indeed one ſhould have reaſon to 
me the painter for the uniformity of his figures and grounds. 
kat if there be no ſameneſs but in the fold: of a few drape» 
ks, in the ſtructure of ſome part of a building, or in the figure 
f ſome tree, mountain, or cloud, it is what no one would 
id as a fault. The application is bvious: Homer repeats, 
it they are not the great ſtrokes which he repeats, not thoſe 
bich ſtrike and fix our attention: They are only the little 
parts, the tranſitions, the general circumſtances, «.r familiar i- 
Mages, which recur naturally, and upon which the re der but 
alts his eye careleſly : Such as the..deſcriptions of ſacr'fic's, re- 
als, or embarquements ; ſuch in ſhort, as are in their own 
Mature much the ſa me, which it is ſuſſicient juſt. io ſhew, and 
uch are in a manner incapable of different ornaments. 
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Pale lies my friend, with wounds disfigur d o'er, 
210 And his cold feet are pointed to the door. 
Revenge is all my ſoul ! no meaner care, 
Int reſt, or thought, has room to harbour there; 
Deſtruction be my feaſt, and mortal wounds, 
And ſcenes of blood, and agonizing ſounds, 
215 O firſt of Greeks, (Ulyſſes thus rejoin d) 
The beſt and braveſt of the warriour-kind ! 
Thy praiſe it is in dreadful camps to ſhine, 
But old experience and calm wiſdom, mine. 
T hben hear my counſel, and to reaſon yield, 
| 220 The braveſt ſoon are ſatiate of the field ; 
'Tho' vaſt the heaps that ſtrow the crimſon plain, 
| The bloody harveſt brings but little gain: 


7. 209. Pale lies my friend, &c. Twin the Greek, hae 
tended 2 my tent wed bis face 2 towards the deor, 60 


*,60vpov T6|papivos that is to ſay, as the ſcholiaft has er 
plain'd it, Baving bis der turned towards the door, For * w 


thus the Greeks placed their dead in the e 
as likewiſe in Italy. 


tn fortam rigides ks extendie Perfus. 


3 tque ad limina greſſum 
_ — pofitum — Acetes 


6 Servabet fei. 
Thus we are told by $aaronins; fab body of Augufu 
. ger erdo ſuſcepit, urbigue intulit, atgue in weſtibulo d 
loe 


ait. 


J. 221. Tho' paſt the beaps, c. Ulyſſes's , | 
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he ſcale of conqueſt ever wav' ring lies, 

eat Jove but turns it, and the victor dies ! 

The great, the bold, by thouſands daily fall, 

uud endleſs were the grief, to weep for all. 

ternal ſorrows what avails to ſhed ? 

772: honours not with ſolemn faſts the dead: 
wugh, when death demands the brave, to pay 
te tribute of a melancholy 8 

ne chief with patience to the grave reſign'd, 

Jur care devolves on others left behind. 

xt gen'rous food ſupplies of ſtrength produce, 

t rifing ſpirits flow from ſprightly juice, 

their warm heads with ſcenes of battel glow, 
d pour new furies on the feebler foe. 

eta ſhort interval, and none ſhall dare 

ect a ſecond ſummons to the war; 


Th 


nal is remarkable ; he calls x4x2uyv, fraw or cha 
as are Alle in the battel; and b. l usſſov, the os 
n make their eſcape. This is very conformable to the lan- 
age of Holy ſcripture, wherein thoſe who periſh are called 
f, and thoſe who are ſaved are call'd cern. Dacier, 
J. 237. None ſhall dare | 
„  Expe# a ſecond ſummons to the war.] | 
ut 1 very artful; Ulyſſes, to prevail upon Achilles to let the 
ops take repaſt, and yet in ſome ſort to ſecond bis impa- 
ace, gives with the fame breath orders for battel, by com- 
nung the troops to march, and expect no farther orders, 
8 tho' the troops go to take repaſt, it looks as if they do not 
* 2 moment's time, but are going to put themſelves in array 


Da cier, . 
G 3 | Who 


2 


in tl 
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Who waits for that, the dire effect ſhall find, 
240 If trembling in the ſhips he lags behind. 


Bo 
His 


Embodied, to the battel let us bend, | * 
And all at once on haughty Troy deſcend. An 
And now the Delegates Ves ſent, \ 

To bear the preſents from the royal tent. an 
245 The ſons of Ne Hor, Phyleus valiant heir, 1 
Thias ad Merion, thunderbolts of war, TM 
With Lycomedes of Creiontian ſtrain, W} 
And Melanippus, form'd the choſen train. * 


Swift as the word was giv'n, the youths obey d 
250 Twice ten bright vaſes in the midſt they laid; 4 


A row of fix fair tripods then ſuoceeds; If 
And twice the number of high-bounding ſteeds ; Wa. 
Sev'n captives next a lovely line compoſe z _ \ 
The eighth Bri/cis, like the blooming roſe, Th 

255 Clos'd the bright band: Great Abacus, before, Th 
Firſt of the train, the golden talents bore : 900 
The reſt in publiciæ view the chiefs diſpoſe, L 
A ſplendid ſcene? Then Samemmn roſe: WI 
The boar Talthybiue held: The Grerian Lord 

260 Drew the broad cutlace ſheath'd befide his words il 
The ſtubborn briltles from the vidtim's brow = 10 


He crope, and off ring meditates his vow. Ml ju 
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His hands uplifted to th atteſting skies, | 
On heav'n's broad marble roof were fix d his eyes, 
The ſolemn words a deep attention draw, 

And Greece around fate thrill'd with ſacred awe. 

Witneſs thou firſt! thou greateſt pow'r above ! 

Al. good, all-wiſe, and all-ſurveying Fove / 

And mother-earth, and heav'n's revolving light, | 
And ye, fell furies of the realms of night, 3 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 

For perjur'd Kings, and all who falſely Iwear ſ 

| The black-ey'd maid inviolate removes, 

Pure and unconſcious of my manly loves. 
;If this be falſe, heaw'n all its vengeance ſhed, 

And levell'd thunder firike my guilty head! 

With that, his weapon deep inflicts the wound; 

The bleeding ſavage tumbles to the ground : 

The ſacred herald rolls the victim ſlain 
o(A feaſt for fiſh) into the foaming main. 

Then thus Acbrller. Hear, ye Greeks ! and know 
Whate'er we feel, tis Tove inflicts the woe: 

| Not 
5. 280. Rolls be vifim 11 the mals. ] For it was not laws 


ful to eat the fleſh of thy victims that were ſacrificed in con- 


— oaths ; ſuck were victims of maledietion. Eu- 
atDius 


7. 281, Hear ye Greeks, 82 Achilles, to let them for that 


— 
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Not elſe Atrides could our rage inflame, 
Nor from my arms, unwilling, force the dame. 

225 Twas Fove's high will alone, o'er-ruling all, 

That doom'd our ſtrife, and doom'd the Greet: to fall. 
Go then, ye chiefs ! indulge the genial rice ; 
Achilles waits ye, and expects the fight. 

The ſpeedy council at his word adjourn'd ; 

290 To their black veſſels all the Greeks return'd. 
Achilles ſought his tent. His train before 
March'd onward, bending with the gifts they bore. 
Thoſe in the tents the Cyuires induſtrious ſpread ; 

. The foaming courſers to the ſtalls they led. 

295 To their new ſeats the female captives move: 
Briſeis, radiant. as the Queen. of love, - 

Slow as ſhe paſt, beheld. with fad ſurvey 
Where gaſh'd with cruel wounds, Patreclus lay. 
Prone on the body fell the heav'nly fair, 

- 300 Beat her ſad breaſt, and tore her golden hair; 

AU beautiful in grief, her humid eyes 

Shining with. tears, the lifts, and thus ſhe eries. 

en nj the nates wie which he prince ad cow's 

fault. But in that juſtification he perfectly well preſerves his 


charakter, and illuſtrates the advantage he has. over that kin. 
who offended him. Dacier. 9 


« 
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Ah youth ! for ever dear, for ever kind, 

Once tender friend of my diſtracted mind! 

[ left thee freſh in life, in beauty gay: EE 
Now find thee cold, inanimated clay 

What woes my wretched race of. life attend? 
Sorrows on ſorrows, never doom'd to end! 


The firſt lov'd confort of my virgin bed 2 
before theſe eyes in fatal battel bled : | 
My three brave brothers in one mournful day 

All trod the. dark, irremeable way: 

Thy friendly hand uprear'd me from the plain, 

nd dry'd my ſorrows for a huſband lain ;. 

{bile care you promis'd I ſhould prove, 

he firſt, the deareſt partner of. his love,, 

That 


}, 303, Sc. The lamentation of Briſeis over Patroclus.] Thie 
eech (fays Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus) is not without its arti- 
Ke; While Briſeis ſeems only to be deploring Patreclus, ſhe 
preſents to Achilles who ftands by, the breach of the pro- 
es he had made her, and upbraids him with the negleR he 
ud been guilty of in reſigning: her up to Agamemnon. He adds, 
lat Achilles hereupon acknowledges the juſtice of her complaint, 
u makes anſwer that his promiſes ſhould. be perform d: It was 
lip in that great critick's memory, for the verfe he cites is 
tin this part of the author, [ty rr, Part 2. 
J. 315. Achilles“ care you promis d, &c,] In theſe days when 
* manners are ſo different from thoſe of the antients, and 
ſee none of thoſe difmal cataſtrophes which laid whole - 
ngdoms waſte, and ſubjected princeſſes and queens to the 
Mer of the conqueror ; it will . perhaps ſeem aſtoniſhing, , 
„ that. 


=” «RES? 


f 


— 
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_ That rites divine ſhould ratify the band, 
And make me Empreſs in his native land. 
Accept theſe grateful tears! For thee they flow, 
320 For thee, that ever felt another's woe! 


Her ſiſter captives echo'd groan for groan, 2 
Nor mourn'd Patroclu, fortunes, but their own. = 
The leaders preſs d the chief on ev'ry fide; E 
Unmov'd, he heard them, and with ſighs deny d. . 


325 If yet Achilles have a friend, whoſe care 
Is bent to pleaſe him, this requeſt forbear: , 
Till yonder ſun deſcend, ah let me pay 
To grief and anguiſh one abſtemious day; 

He ſpoke, and from the warriours turn'd his face: 
330 Yet ſtill the Brother-Kings of Atreus” race, 


that a princeſs of BYiſeis's birth, the very day that her fatl 
brothers, and NI were kill'd by Achilles, ſhould ſuff 
herſelf to be comforted, and even flatter'd with the hopes 
becoming the ſpouſe of the murderer. But ſuch were the mat 
ners of thoſe times, as ancient hiſtory teſtifies -. And a poet 
Preſents them as they were; but if there was a neceſſity f 
juſtifying them, it might be ſaid that ſlavery was at that tin 
ſo terrible, that in truth a princeſs like Brifen was pardonabl 
to chuſe rather to become Achille:!'s wife than his ſlave, D 
ger. 1 i 
F. 322. Nor maurn'd Patroclus fortunes, Bur their own.] H B 
adds this touch to heighten the character of Briſen, and to Hen 
2 difference there was between her and the other captives. 5 ef 


75, as a well-born princeſs, really bewail'd Parroctus out of 77 
Titude 3 but the others, by pretending to bewail him, wept a 
ont of inter, Dacier. Ems. 


Np 
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Nefor, Idomeneus, De. ſage, 2250 
And Phenix, ſtrive to calm his grief and rage: : 4 
His rage they calm not, nor his grief controul ; 
He groans, he raves, he ſorrows from his ſoul. 1 

Thou too, Patroclus ! (thus his heart he vents) 
Once ſpread th' inviting banquet in our tents 3 
Thy ſweet ſociety, thy winning care, = 2 | 24 
Once ſtay'd Achilles, ruſhing to the war. 


But now alas ! to death's cold arms reſign'd, 


What banquet but revenge can glad my mind? | | =_ 
What greater ſorrow could afflict my breaſt, 
What more, if hoary Peleus were deceas'd ? 

Who now, perhaps, in Phthia dreads to hear. 


His ſon's fad fate, and drops a tender tear. 
Vhat more, ſhould Neoptolemus the brave 

My only offspring). ſink into the grave ?. 

If yet that offspring lives, (1 diſtant far, 
Of all neglectf ul, | wage a hateful war.) 


Y. 335. Won too Patroclus ! 4e. This lamentation is fines - 
E While the generals are perſuading bim to take 
refteſhment, it naturally awakens in his mind the re- 
wubrance of Patrbclus, who Had fo often. Ar Hier food 
morning before they went to dattel; na- 
and 2 " well. conceals the a er drawing hl ſub- 
4 diſco * wr t hing t k, e. 


'G 6 Kc 
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I cou'd not this, this cruel” ſtroke attend'; er tl 
35 Fate claim'd 4chilles; but might ſpare his friend. falle 


I hop'd Patroclus might ſurvive; to rer He! 
My tender orphan with a parents care, Wat th 
From Scyres iſle conduct him o'er the main, if 


And glad his eyes with his paternal reign, 
355 The lofty palace, and the large domain. 
For Peleus breaths no more the vital air; 


| d po 
Or drags a wretched life of age and care, un 
But till the news of my ſad fate invades en, f 
His haſtening ſoul;. and finks him to the ſhades. 


360 Sighing he ſaid : His grief the heroes join d, lik. 
Each ftole a tear for what he left behind. 
Their mingled grief the Sire of hea n ſurvey d, 
And * with pity, 5 his blue- FEW maid. 

365 And doſt thou this deſert the great in war 2 
Lo, where yon Alls their canvas wings extend, 


eee and walls his friend: 


J. 381. Te trchis might ſurvive, &c.] Patreclut frobabl 
young, 2 2277 kite 1 rz 2 24 Erl: others 
that after his 224 you dear frinnd would be- as 2 father t 

his ſon, and put him into the poſſeſſion of his kingdom 
| Neoptolemus in. Pacreclys find Peleus and Acbilles 5 where 
when” Pazroclus was dead, he muſt be an orphan indeed. 2 
is particularly admirable for the — and always f 


Atuxs. Dacicr. 
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er thirſt and want his forces have oppreſt,. 
ale and infuſe Ambroſià in his breaſt. 
He ſpoke, and ſadden as the word of Tue 
hot the deſcending Goddeſs from above. 
ſwift thro' æther the ſhrill Hargye ſprings, 
he wide air floating to her ample wings. 
ogreat Achilles ſhe her flight addreſt, 
A pour'd divine Ambrofia. in his- breaſt, 
ith nectar ſweet, (refection of the Gods ) 
V ſwift aſcending, ſought the bright 2 . 
Now iflued Wa the ſhips the warriour train 
u like a deluge pour d upon the plain. 
vhen the piercing blaſts of Boreas blow, 
i ſcatter o'er the fields the driving ſnow ; 
mn duky clouds the fleecy winter flies, 
ule dazling luſtre whitens all the skies: 
lelins ſucceeding helms, ſo ſhields from ſhields: 
the quick beams, and brighten all the odds 3. 


384. So belms ſurceeding belme, ields from 55 44 
Catch the quick beams, sf; 1 ighten all the 244. re 
probable the — may think the words, Sining, ſplendid) 
others deriv'd- from the luſtre of arms, too frequent in 
books, My author is to anſwer for it, but it be al- 
Jin his excuſe, that when it was the cuftom | 
r to-ſerve. in armour, and when thoſe arms were of / braſe 
* the uſe of iron became common, theſe images of luftre 
les — and more neceſſarily frequent in deſcriptions 


Wu nature. 
Broad 


1% HOMER! IL TAD. Book x 
Broad - glitt ring breaſt· plates, ſpears with pointed ray 
Mix in one ſtream, reflecting blaze on blaze: 
Thick beats the center as the courſers bound, 
With ſplendour flame the skies, and . the fel ide 


around. Thicl 

390 Full in the nad, high tow” ring o o'er the reſt, eam 
His limbs in arms divine Achilles. dreſt ; 1 Fith 1 
Arms which the father of the fire beſtow'd,. md ] 
Forg'd on th eternal anvils of the Gd. Res 
Grief and revenge his furious heart inſpire,. The fy 

395 His glowing eye-balls roll with living fire; Like tl 


He grinds his teeth, and furious with delay 4 
O'erlooks th embattled hoſt,.and hopes the bloody d þ fires 


The filver cuiſhes firſt his thighs infold; 
Then o'er his breaſt was brac'd the hollow gold: 
400 The brazen ſword a various baldrick ty'd, 
That, ſtarr d with gems, hung glitr'ring at his ſide; Nis arn 


. 285 Achilles arming — — There is is a = d fee 
Somp in this deſeription' of Acbilles's arming tinielf;: 
reader without being pointed to it, will: fee the gene 
dur of all — but what is. particular, is, in vid 
2 noble ſcule they riſe one above anathor; ahd how: the har 
for: tall in a ſtronger point of light than before] till. he is at! 
in manner cover'd over: with: gloriesz He is at -fixftr like 
to the moon- light, then to the nen. beacon; then t 
N 8 to the nm 
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d like the moon, the broad refulgent ſhield | 
lad with long rays; and gleam'd athwart the field. 
$0 to night-wand'ring ſailors, pale with fears, 

ſide o'er the wat ry waſte, a light appears, 

ſhich on the far-ſeen mountain blazing high, 

neams from ſome lonely watch- tow r to the ſky: 

th mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again; 

ud howls the ſtorm, and drives them o'er the main. 
Next, his high head the helmet grac'd ; behind. 

The weepy creſt hung floating in the wind: 

Like the red ſtar, that from his flaming; hair 

lakes down diſeaſes, peſtilence and war; 

v ſtream d the golden honours from his head, | 
rembled the ſparkling plumes, and the looſe glories 
ſhed, | 

The chief beholds himſelf with PN eyes * 
s arms he poiſes, and his. motions tries; 5 / 
koy'd by ſome inward force, he ſeems to. ſwim, 

ud feels a pinion listing ev'ry limb. 

And now he ſhakes his great paternal per, 1 
end rous and huge which not a Erpel. could rear: 
Im Pelion's cloudy top an aſh entire 3 
Wh Chiron fell'd, and ſhap'd i. for his fres Apis © 


W 
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A ſpear which ſtern Achilles only wields, remb 
42.5 The death of heroes, and the dread of fields: 

: Autemedn and Alcimus prepare 
Th' immortal courſers, and the ratliant car; 
(The ſilver traces · ſweeping at their fide)" 
Their fiery mouths reſplendent bridles ty d, | 
430 The iv'ry-tudded reins, returm d behind, 
Wav'd o'er their backs, and to the chariot join'd. 
The charioteer then whirPd the laſh around, 
And ſwift aſcended at one active bound. | 
All bright in heav'nly arms, above his ſquire y gif 
43 5 Achilles mounts, and ſets the field on fire: | 
Not brighter Phzzb4s in th' ethereal way, 
Flames from his chariot, and reſtores the day. | 
High o'er the: hoſt, all terrible he ſtands, | 1 
And thunders to bis ſteeds theſe dread commandi. 


440 Fanthis and Balls ! of Podarge? in. 75 
(Uniefs'ye boaſt that heav'nly race in vain) hom 
Be-ſwift, be mindful of the load ye bear, | 9 


And learn to make your maſter more your care: 
. - Thro' falling ſquadrons bear my flaught' ring ſword, 

A 445 Nor, as ye left Patrocki, leave your Lord. | 
The. gen'rous Xanthus, as the words he ſaid, oceaf 
Scex'd ſanüble of woe, and droop'd. his bead: gant f 
Tremblin | 


ing 
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rembling, he ſtood before the golden wain, 
d bow'd to duſt the honours of his mane, 


ſhen, ſtrange to tell! (ſo Juno will'd) he bebe \ 


nal ſilence, and portentous ſpoke. | 
Achilles 


5.450. When flrange to tell! (ſo Juno wild) be broke. 
Eternal filence, and portentons pole.) 

b remark's, in excuſe. of this extravagant fiftion of a horſe 

aking, that Homer was authorized herein by fable, tradition, 

| hikory, Livy makes mention of two oxen that ſpoke on 


ferent occaſions, and recites the ſp of one, which was, 


cave tibi. Pliny tells us, theſe animals were particu- 


Homer had p d us for ex- 
ting ſomething miraculous from theſe horſes of Achilles, by 
enting them to be immortal. We have ſeen them — 
ible, and weeping at the death of Patrocius : And we mu 
| to all this, that a Goddeſs is concern'd in working this 
ter: It is Jans that does it. Oppian alludes to this ina 
ttiful paſſage of his firft book : Not having the original by 
5 (what I believe is no leſs beautiful) Mr. Fenten's 
Wation t. | : . 


Of all the prone creation, none diſplay 
A friendlier ſenſe of man's 2 ay 2 
Come in the —— of grief ain, * 
For the brave chief, by doom of battel ſlain s 
Had when young Peleus in bis rapid car 
he on, to rouze the thunder of the war, 
Ne woice iuſpir d, bis. feed depler'd 

ate impending dreadful oer bis Lord. 

2 eee eee e 


Mdenus and Dacier fail not to bring up Balaam's afs on 
occaſion, But methinks the Commentators are at too 
U pains to diſcharge the poet from the imputation of ex- 
pat fiction, by accounting for wonders of this kind.: 1 
Uraid, that next to the extravagance of 1 — 


I 


ly gifted this way, . 8. c. 45. Eft freguens in prodigiis priſ- 
e 0 4 


256 HOMER's ILIA D. Book X 

— Achilles! yes! this day at leaſt we bear 

Thy rage in ſafety thro” the files of war: forte 

But come it will, the fatal time muſt come, 
455 Nor ours the fault, but God decrees thy doom. In 

Not thro' our crime, or ſlowneſs in the courſe, 

Fell thy Patroclus, but by heav'nly force ; 


The bright far-ſhooting God who gilds tle day, 
(Conſeſt we faw him) tore his arms away. 
460 No——could our twiftneſyo'sr the winds prevail, 
Or beat the pinions of the weſtern gale, - 
-All were in vainmthe fates thy death demand, 
Due to a mortal and immortal hand, card: 
T ben cas d for ever, by the-Furierty'd,. 
45 Fits fee ful Vibe” SY, due Ahe 


3 Ne, 4 1a 011 F 


them, is that of endeavouring . boch fiene & 
bability. Would not one general anſwer do better, to (ay 
for all, that the above-cited authors liv'd in the age f 
ders : The taſte of the world has been generally turn d 
miraculous ; ; wonders were what the People * hare 
what not only the poets, but the prieſta, gave 

7. 464. ion ever, by the furies cid, 

His ft vor ce 

The poet had offended againft probability if ke had made 
take away the voice; for June (which. ſignifies the ait) 
Cauſe of. the voice.. Beſides, the Poet was- willing to int 
that the privation of the voice is a thing ſo diſmal and 1 
| + that noms we ie AU Bs n 
ment. Enftathins.. 


* 
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Vith unabated rage 80 let it be ! 

Fortents and prodigies are loſt on me. 

know my fates : To die, to ſee no more 

My much-lov'd parents, and my native ſnore 


nough—-when heav'n ordains, I ſink in night; 
Now periſh Trey / he ſaid, and ruſh'd to fight 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The battle of the Gods, and the a 
of Achilles. 


a council of the Gods, and permits them to aſſiſt eit 
party. The terrors of the combate dgſcrib d, when | 
Deities are engag d. Apollo encourages Eneas to n 
Achilles. After a long converſation, the/e two heroti 
counter ; but Eneas is preſerv'd by the aſſiſtance of Ne 
tune. Achilles falls upon the reſt of the Trojans, an, 
upon the point of killing Hector, but Apollo convey: 
aauay in à cloud. Achilles purſues the Trojans with 


great oF ok f . 
The ſame day ant ggg, Seer is in the feeldbe 


4 
Troy. * + 
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Swift o'er Olympus? hundred hills the flies, 
And ſummons all the ſenate of the skies. 
Theſe ſhining on, in long proceſſion come 
10 To Jeves eternal adamantime dome. 
Not one was abſent, not a rural pow'r, 
That haunts the verdant gloom, or roſy bow r, 
Each fair- hair d Dryad of the ſhady wood, 
Each azure ſiſter of the ſilver flood; 
All but old Ocean, hoary Sire! who keeps 


T5 
| His ancient ſeat beneath the facred deeps. 


aſſembled only upan this account, and Jupiter permits ſe 
Deities to join with the Trans, — 2. Achilles from 
ruling deſtiny itſelf. a 
The circumſtance of ſending Themis to aſſemble the G 
very beautiful; ſhe is the Goddeſs of juſtice ; the Trojans b 
rape of Helen, and by repeated perjuries having broken her 
ſhe is the propereſt meſſenger to ſummon a ſynod to bring the 
puniſhment. Enfatbrius. . | 
Proclus has given a farther explanation of this. Then 
uflice (fays he) is made to aſſemble the Gods round Ju; 
uſe it is from him that all the powers of nature take 
virtue, and receive their orders; and Fapiter ſends thet 
the relief of both Parties, to ſhew that nothing falls out 
by his permiflion, and that neither angels, nor men, nor the 
ments, act but according to the power which is given them. 


V. 15. All but old Ocean..] Emuftathius gives two reaſons b = 
Oceanus was abſent from this aſſembly: The one is be.; 4 
he is fabled to be the original of all the Gods, and it \ nd 
have been a piece of indecency for him to fee the da. 7 
who were all his deſcendants, war upon one ano her by Wil © © 
ing adverſe parties: The other reaſon he draws from th 

legory of Occanus, which figniſies the element aft Wor. ? 
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on marble thrones with lucid columns crown'd, 
[The work of Vulcan) fate the Pow'rs around. 
v-ard the loud ſummons, and forſook the main, 
\ſum'd_ his throne amid the bright abodes, 

Ind queſtion'd thus the Sire of Men and Gods. 

What moves the God who heav'n and earth commands, 
ud graſps the thunder in his awful hands, 

us to convene the whole æthereal ſtate? 

Creece and Troy the ſubject in debate? 

ready met, the low'ring hoſts appear, 

nd death ſands ardent on the edge'of war. T7 

'Tis true (the cloud-compelling pow'r replies) 

ls tay, we call the council of the ſkies 


he 
05 care of human race; ev'n Fove' s own eye 
g the wich regret unhappy mortals die. 


ron Olympus? top in ſecret ſtate 
1 elf will fit, and ſee the hand of fate ' 


F : | 
Fer the whole element cquld not aſcend into the - 

3 but whereas Neptune, the rivers, and the fountains are 
t have been preſent, this is no way impoſſible, if we con- 
Fit in an allegorical ſenſe, which implies, that the rivers, 
and fountains ſupply the air with Vapours, and 24 that 
u aſcend into the æther. 


Wot, V. 7 HY Work 


gyn“ he whoſe trident ſways the wat'ry reign, #IVepo 
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35 Work ont our will, Celeſtial pow'rs! deſcend, Ai 
And as your minds dire&, your ſuccour lend M 
To either hoſt. ey ſoon mult lie o'erthrown, 
If uncontrolPd Achilles fights alone: | 01 


Their troops but lately durſt not meet his eyes; 
40 What can they now; if in his rage he riſe ? 


| y 
#. 35. Celeftial poco rs deſcend, | Mor 
nd as your minds direct, your ſuccour lend ford 
Jo either boſt ; 5 wha 
Euſtatbius informs us, that the ancients were very much « em 
vided upon this paſſage of Homer. Some have criticized it, ani (eſt 
others have anſwer d their criticiſm 3 but he reports nothin here 
more than the objeftion, without tranſmitting the anſwer 7 
us. Thoſe who condemned Homer, faid Jupiter was for i n, 
Troans ; he ſaw the Greeks were the firongeſt, ſo permittedt ber 
Gods to declare themſelves, and go to the battel. But therei by d& 
that God is deceived, and does not gain his point; for the Go be h. 
who favour the Greeks being ſtronger than thoſe who fav Wrar 
the Fgans, the Greeks will till have the ſame advantage. ame. 
do not know what anſwer the partiſans of Homer made, but ft 
my part, I think this objection is more ingenious than oli b 
Jupiter does not pretend that the Trojans ſhould be firong « 
than the Greeks, he has only a mind that the decree of deft 
ſhould be executed. Deſtiny had refus'd to Achilles the glu Frery 
of taking Troy, but if Achilles fights fingly againſt the 779% be f 
he is capable of forcing deſtiny ; (as Homer has already elſewhilf tral 
faid, that there had been brave men who had done ſo.) When + 4 
as if the Gods took part, tho' thoſe who followed the Gg d. 
were ſtronger than thoſe who were for the Trojans, the lat en . 
wou'd however be ſtrong enough to ſupport deſtiny, and to hi Vt ca 
der Achilles from making himſelf maſter of Tay: This rin 
FJupiter's ſole view. Thus is this paſſage far from being ban beat 
able, it is on the contrary very beautiſul, and infinitely glori with - 
for Achilles, Dacier, | | * Pl 
0 
4 E/ 
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Ait them, Gods ! or Hion's ſacred wall 

May fall this day, tho” fate forbids the fall. 

He faid, and fir d their heav'nly breaſts with rage: 

on adverſe parts the warring Gods engage. 
: Heav'ns 


, 


7. 41. Or Tlion's ſacred wall | 

May fall this day, tho" fate forbids the fall, a 
Monſ. de la Motte criticizes on this paſſage, as thinking it ab- 
ford and contradictory to Homer's own ſyſtem, to imagine, that 
what fate had ordained ſhould not come to paſs. Jupiter here 
ſeems to fear that Trey will be taken this very day in ſpite of 
deſtiny, oͤ rep pdpove M. Boivin anſwers, that the explication 
hereof depends wholly upon the principles of the ancient Pa- 
yan theology, and their doctrine concerning fate. It is cer- 
tain, according to Homer and Virgil, that what deſtiny had 
fecreed did not conſtantly happen in the preciſe time mark'd 
by deſtiny; the fatal moment was not to be retarded, but might 
be haſtened -: For example, that of the death of Dido was 
advanced by the blow ſhe gave herſelf ; her hour was not then 
(me, . 


ec fato, merit nec morte peribat, 
Sed miſera ante diem 


Erery violent death was accounted rep wopov, that is, before 
the fated time, or (which is the ſame thing) againſt the na- 
tural order, turbato mortalitatis ordine, as the Romans expreſs'd 
it, And the ſame might be ſaid of any misfortunes which men 
ew upon themſelves by their own ill conduct. (See the note 
on y. 560. /ib, 16.) In a word, it muſt be allowed that it was 
dot eaſy, in the Pagan religion, to form the juſteſt ideas upon a 
doctrine ſo difficult to be clear d; and upon which it is no 
peat wonder if a poet ſhould not always be perfectly conſiſtent 
vith himſelf, when it has puzzel'd ſuch a number of Divines 
anc Philoſophers. | . 
Y. 44. On adverſe parts the warring Gods engage, 
Heav'n awful Queen, &c.] 
Eiſtathius has a very curious remark upon this diviſion of 
Geds in Homer, which M. Dacier has entire y borrowed 
H 2 (as 
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4; DOOK 
45 Heav'ns awful Queen ; and He whoſe/azure round n 
; "I Þ | anth1 
Girds the vaſt globe; the maid in arms renown'd; 19 
Ts | ENT Ah Ind t! 
Hermes, of profitable arts the fire, 5 | 
And Vulcan, the black ſov'reign of the fire: * # 
8 0 oo Each 4 
. /Theſe to the fleet repair with inſtant flight; 
k 4 1 
50 The veſſels tremble as the Gods alight. 17 
In aid of Troy, Latona, Phebus ca me, ong 1 
Mars ſiery-helm'd, the laughter-loving Dame, — 
ö : Ya thu Pale Tr 
Her br: 
8 g | [And tre 
{as indeed no commentator ever borrowed more, or acknow But v 
ledg'd leſs, than ſhe has every where done from Euſtatbius. .. 
This divifion, ſays he, is not made at random, but founded up Then 1 
on very ſolid reaſons, drawn from the nature of. thoſe two nat., 
tions. He places on the fide of the Greeks all the Gods whe Vary'd 
prefide over arts and ſciences, to ſignify how much in that reſpec Barth e. 


the Greeks excell'd all other nations. Juno, Pallas, Neptune 
Mercury and Vulcan are for the Greeks ; Juno, not only as tha Now th 
Goddeſs who preſides over marriage, and who is concern'd to re 
venge an injury done to the nuptial bed, but likewiſe as th And no\ 
- Goddeſs who repreſents monarchical government, which wa 
better eftabliſh'd in Greece than any where elſe 3 Pallas, becauid Mars he 
being the Goddeſs of war and wiſdom, the ought to aſſiſt thoſt | 
who are wrong'd ; beſides the Greeks underſtood the art of wa ln gloor 
better than the Barbarians ; Neptune becauſe he was an enemy. | 
to the Trogans upon account of Latmedon's perſidiouſneſe, anc 
becauſe moſt of the Greeks being come from iſlands «1 penin 
fulas, they were in ſome ſort his ſubjects; Mercury, becauſe he f 
is a God who preſides over ſtratagems of war, and becauſe Try bwchees, 
was taken by that of the wogden horſe ; and laſtly Vulcan, at Apollo, D 
the declared enemy of Mars and of all adulterers, and as the fa 
ther of arts. | 
. 52. Mars, fiery-belm'd, the Iaughter-loving dame.) The 
reaſons why Mars and Venus engage for the Trejans, are ver 
obvious; the point in hand was to favour raviſhers and de 


Trans, | 
krength 0 
over danei 
dna, as f 
ver, is in 


bauchees. 
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autbus whoſe ſtreams in golden currents flow, 
nd the chaſte huntreſs of the ſilver bow. 
Fer yet the Gods their various aid employ, ' 
Each Argive boſom ſwell'd with manly joy, 
While great Achilles, (terrour of the plain) 
ong loſt to battel, ſhone in arms again. 
Dreadful he ſtood in front of all his hoſt 3 
Pale Troy beheld, and ſeem'd already loſt ; 
Her braveſt heroes Þant with inward fear, 
and trembling ſee another God of war. 
| But when the pow'rs deſcending ſwelbd the fight, 
Then Tumult roſe; fierce rage and pale affright 
Vary'd each face ; then Diſcord ſounds alarms, 
Earth echoes, and the nations ruſh to arms. 


Now thro' the trembling ſhores Minerva calls, 

And now ſhe thunders from the Grecian walls. * 
Mars hov'ring o'er his 7 roy, his terrour ſhrouds 

ln gloomy tempeſts, and a night of clouds: 


1 
25 


bauchees. But the fame reaſon, you will ſay, does not ſerve for 
Apollo, Diana and Latona. It is urg'd that Apollo is for the 
Tajans, becauſe of the darts and arrows which were the principal 
firength of the Barbarians ; and Diana, becauſe ſhe preſided 
over — and thoſe Barbarians were great dancers: and La- 
ima, as influenced by her children. Xanthus being a Trejan 
mer, is intereſted for his country. Euſtatbius. FT 


H 3 - Now 
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| Now thro' each Trejan heart he fury pours Thro' 
With voice divine from Ilion's topmoſt tow'rs, And fi 

Now ſhouts to Si mois, from her beauteous hill ; Troy's t 

The mountain ſhook, the rapid ſtream ſtood ſtill. And t! 

75 Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls, Deep i 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. Th'inf 
Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſolid ground; Leap'd 

The foreſts wave, the mountains nod around; His da 

5 And pe 

Abhor! 


5. 75+ Above, the Sire of Gods, c.] © The images (f 
© Long inus) which Homer gives of the combat of the Cod Such 
44 have in em ſomething prodigiouſly great and magnificent 


| « We ſee in theſe verſes, the earth open'd to its very ce The w 
© ter, hell ready to diſcloſe itſelf, the whole machine of tt Firſt fil 
; «© world upon the point to be deſtroyed and overturn'd : x 
| % ſhew that in ſuch a conflict, heaven and hell, all thing Againſt 
| © mortal and immortal, the whole creation in ſhort was e 
| * pag'd in this battel, and all the extent of nature ifWThe G. 
| * danger.” 
| | | / & Oppos'c 
Non ſecus ar , qua penitus vi terra debiſcens 
Inferna: 8 edes & regna recludat © - 
Pallida, Diis inviſa, ſuperque immane barathrum 
Cernatur, trepidenigue immiſſo lumine manes, Virgil. a 97, 
; - | g what art 
| Madam Dacter rightly obſerves that this copy fs inferiour Wftur: oppo 
the original on this account, that Virgil has made a compariſon contin 
of that which Homer made an action. This occaſions an infiniſiſ chat raſh 
difference, which is eaſy to be perceiv d. 1 bat is, 
One may compare with this noble paſſage of Homer, thy: 7, 
battel of the Gods; and Giants in He/fod's Theogony, which Wherpetual 
one of the ſublimeſt parts of that author 3 and Milton's bafWunder the 
tel of the Angeli in the fixth book: The elevation, and el _ 
ive 


thuſiaſm of our great country man ſeams owing to this ot 
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Thro all their ſummits trembl Ida's woods, 

And from their ſources boil her hundred floods. 
Troy's turrets totter on the xocking plain; 

And the toſs'd navies beat the heaving main. 

Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 

Ti'infernal Monarch rear'd his horrid head, 

Leap'd from his throne, leſt Neptune's arm ſhould lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light on P/uts's drear abodes, 

Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful ev'n to Gods. 

Such war th'immortals wage: Such horrors rend 
"The world's vaſt concave, when the Gods contend. 
Firſt filver-ſhafted Phebus took the plain 
ua Againſt blue Neptune, Monarch of the Main: 

The God of arms his giant bulk diſplay'd, 
Oppos'd to Pallas, war's triumphant maid, 


7. 91. Fi filver-ſpaſted Phœbus took the plain, &c.] With 
what art does the poet engage the Gods in this conflict! Nep- 
ae oppoſes Apollo, which implies that things moiſt and dry are 
iſoMin continual diſcord: Pallas fights with Mars, which fignifies 
othat raſhneſs and wiſdom always diſagree: Juno is againſt Diana, 
that is, nothing more- differs from a marriage ſtate, than celi- 
rey: Vulcan engages Xanthus, that is, fire and water are in 
h Wperpetual variance. Thus we have a fine allegory conceal'd 
has der the veil of excellent poetry, and the reader receives a double 
enWſitifation at the fame time from beautiful verſes, and an in- 
or tructive moral. Euſtathius, , 


1 H 4 Againſt 
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95 Againſt Latona march'd the ſon of May; 
| The quiver'd Dian, ſiſter of the Day, 

Her golden arrows ſounding at her fide) 


eady ! 
erv'd | 
om Ida 
r force 


meſſus, 


(Jeu 
e had 


Saturnia, Majeſty of heav'n, defy'd. 
With fiery Vulcan laſt in battel ſtands 
co The facred flood that rolls on golden ſands ; 
 Xanthus his name with thoſe of heav'nly birth, 
But call'd Scamander by the ſons of earth. 
While thus the Gods in various league engage, 
Achilles glow'd with more than mortal rage : 
105 Hector he ſought; in ſearch of Hector turn'd 
His eyes around, for Hector only burn'd; 
And burſt like light'ning thro' the ranks, and vow'a 
To glut the God of Battels with his blood. 
ZEneas was the firſt who dar'd to ſtay; 
110 4polhb wedg'd him in the warriour's way, 


here'er 
bd bath 


19. 
poet le 
actions 
the ad 
ein AE 
ling him 


But ſwell'd his boſom with undaunted might, e 
'Half-forc'd, and half-perſuaded to the fight. 121. g 
Like young Lycaon, of the royal line, gw 
In voice and aſpect, ſeem'd the power divine; bis wife 

115 And bade the chief reflect, how late with ſcorn 3 
| In diſtant threats he brav'd the Goddeſs-born. _ n 
Then thus the hero of Anuchiſes ſtrain. Re farth: 

the night 


To meet Pelides you perſuade in vain: 


| Already 


eady have I met, nor void of fear 

fſerv'd the fury of his flying ſpear; 

m Idabs woods he chas d us to the field, 

ir force he ſcatter'd, and our herds he kill'd ; 


meſus, Pedaſus in aſhes lay; 

t Jove aſſiſting) I ſurviv'd the day. 

{ had I ſunk oppreſt in fatal fight, 

 ferce Ahilles and Minerwa's might. 

here'er he mov'd, the Goddeſs ſhone before, 
id bath'd his brazen lance in hoſtile gore. 


119. Already I bave met, &c.) Euſtatbius remarks that 
poet lets no opportunity paſs of inſerting into his poem 
actions that preceded the tenth year of the war, eſpeci- 
the actions of Achilles the hero of it. In this place he 
in Æneas extolling the bravery of his enemy, and con- 
ling himſelf to have formerly been vanquiſh'd by him: At 
fame time he preſerves a piece of antient hiſtory, by in- 
ing into the poem the hero's conqueſt of Pedaſus and Lyr= 
11. & : 


J. 121, From Ida's woods he chas'd us 
But Jove affiſting I ſurviv'd.] | | 
8 remarkable that Æneas owed his ſafety to his flight from 
billes, but it may ſeem ſtrange that Ach:l/cs, who was ſo fam'd 
dis ſwiftneſs, ſhould not be able-to overtake him, even with 
rervg for his guide. Eufathius anſwers, that this might pro- 
(from. the better knowledge. Aneas might have of the ways 
ldefiles : Achilles being a ſtranger, and AZneas having long 


| his father's flocks in thoſe parts. L 
fie farther abſerves, that the word Ocog diſcovers that it was 
the night that Acbilles purfu'd Eneas. as 


= What 


) 
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What mortal man Achilles can fuſtain ? 

130 Th immortals guard him thro” the dreadful plain, 

| And ſuffer not his dart to fall in vain, 

| Were God my aid, this arm ſhould check his pow'r, ITbat fp 

| Thoꝰ ſtrong in battel as a brazen tow'r. ut leſt 

| | To whom the ſon of Fove. That 'God implore, {Wire hi 
| 135 And be, what great Achilles was before. 
| 

| 

| 


0 gua 
( We, th: 
ereaft 


or hov 


From heav'nly Venus thou deriv'ſt thy ſtrain, Then h 
And he, but from a ſiſter of the main; Thus 

An aged Sea-God, father of his line, he ſol! 

But Jove himſelf the ſacred ſource of thine. ' gainſt 
140 Then lift thy weapon for a noble blow, Why Ch 
Nor fear the vaunting of a mortal foe. iflce, 
This ſaid, and ſpirit breath'd into his breaſt, Ind leay 

Thro' the thick troops th” embolden d hero preſt: Mit if tl 


His vent' rout act the white-arm'd Queen ſurvey d, Maru 
© 745 And thus, afſembling all the pow'rs, ſhe ſaid. 
Behold an action, Gods! that claims your care, 
Lo great Æneas ruſhing to the war: 
Againſt Pelides he directs his courſe, 
Phebus impels, and Pharbus gives him force. 
150 Reſtrain his bold career; at leaſt, tattend 
Our favour d hero, let ſome power deſcend. 


I hence 
ull ſoo! 
ind the 
ield to 
Thus 
erulga: 
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o guard his life, and add to his renown, 
We, the great armament of heav'n, came down. 
ereafter let him fall, as fates deſign, 
hat ſpun ſo ſhort his life's illuſtrious line: 
it leſt ſome adverſe God now croſs his way, 
ire him to know, what pow'rs aſſiſt this day: 
or how ſhall mortal ſtand the dire alarms, 
hen heav'ns refulgent hoſt appear in arms? 
Thus ſhe, and thus the God whoſe force can make 
he ſolid Globe's eternal baſis ſhake. 
gainſt the might of man, ſo feeble known, 
by ſhould celeſtial pow'rs exert their own ? 
doflice, from yonder mount to view the ſcene ;: 
ind leave to war the fates of mortal men. | 
ut if th' Armipotent, or God of Light, 
ſtrut Achilles, or commence the fight, 
Thence on the Gods of Troy we ſwift deſcend : 
ul ſoon, I doubt not, ſhall the conflict end, 
ind theſe, in ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 
lield to our copqu'ring arms the lower world. 
Thus having ſaid, the tyrant of the ſea, 
arulaan Neptune, roſe, and led the way. 


H 6 Advanc'd 
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Ad vanc'd upon the field there ſtood a mound 
Of earth congeſted, wall'd, and trench'd around; 


ok 


he ady 


rown t] 


In elder times to guard Alcides made, leircle 
(The work of Trejant, with Minerwa's aid) bent to 
What time, a vengeful monſter of the main + mix 
Swept the wide ſhore, and drove him to the plain. ives th 

Here Neptune, and the Gods of Greece repair, "Wa 
Wich clouds encompaſs'd, and a veil of air: Lomas 

TheWecds ca 
1 | le glea 

5. 174. Adwanc'd upon the Held there food a mound, &c.] lWinid bot 
may not be unneceſſary to explain this paſſage to make it un 
derſtood by the reader: The poet is very ſhort in the deſcriy here, 8¹ 
tion, as ſuppoſing the fact already known, and haſtens to t. 
combate between Achilles and Æneas. This is very judicionſith tow 
in Homer not to dwell on a piece of hiſtory that had no rel 
tion to his action, when he has rais'd the reader's expectatio he nod 
by ſo pempous an introduction, and made the Gods themlclve d : 
His ſpectators. : 3 read 0 
The ſtory is as follows. Laomedon having defrauded Neptur 131 
of the reward he promised him for the building the walls © ns 
Troy, Neptune ſent a monſtrous whale, to which Laomedon ex nt ſo P 
poſed his daughter Heſone: But Hercules having undeitaken t | 
deſtroy the monſter, the Trans rais'd an intrenchment to dee ruled 
fend Hercules from his purſuit : This being a remarkable piec 
of conduct in the Trojans, it gave occaſion to the poet to adert 
a plain narration with fiction, by aſcribing the work to Pall 
the Goddeſs of wiſdom, Euſtatbius. . 

. 180. Here Neptune and the Gods, &c.] IT wonder v wht to 
Euftathius and all other commentators ſhould be filent up" thera ws 
this Receſs of the Gods; It ſeems ftrange at the firſt vie whole 

that ſo many deities, after having enter d the ſcene of 20% deities ; 
tion, ſhould perform ſo ſhort a part, and immediately be neceſſa 
come themſelves ſpectators? I conceive the reaſon of tht he ma 
conduct in the poet to be, that Achilles has been inactive due reader, 


ring the greateſt part of the poem; and as he is the hero 1 
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he adverſe pow*rs, around Apollo laid, 

rown the fair hills that filver Si mois ſhade. 

(circle cloſe each heav'nly party ſate, 

tent to form the future ſcheme of fate; 

at mix not yet in fight, tho”. Jove on high 

wes the loud ſignal, and the heav'ns reply. 
Meanwhile the ruſhing armies hide the ground ; 
he trampled center yields a hollow ſound : 


cds cas'd in mail, and chiefs in armour bright, 


ke gleamy champain glows with brazen light. 


mid both hoſts- (a dreadful ſpace) appear 

here, great Achilles; bold seas here. 

th tow'ring ſtrides Aneas firſt advanc'd 3 

he nodding plumage on his helmet danc'd, 
read o'er his breaſt the fencing ſhield he bore, 
nd, as he mov'd, his jav'lin flam'd before. 

ot ſo Pelides; furious to engage, 


le ruſl'd impetuous. Such the lion's rage, 


4 D % 


thiraws the Gods from the field, that Ac billes may bave 
Ie whole honcur of the day, and not act in ſubordination to 
de deities: Befides the poem now draws to a concluſion, and 
8 neceflary for Homer to enlarge upon the exploits of Achilles, 
it he may leave a noble idea of his valour upon the mind of 


le reader, | 
Who 


ought to be the chief character in it: The poet therefore 
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200 Who viewing firſt his foes with ſcornful eyes, hope 
Tho“ all in arms the peopled city riſe, Ind pre 
Stalks careleſs on, with unregarding pride; rant t. 
Till at the length, by ſome brave youth defy'd, he pai 
To his bold ſpear the ſavage turns alone, dons he 
205 He murmurs fury with an hollow groan; Ind "tis 
He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around; Nr, in re 
Eaſh'd by his tail his heaving ſides reſound ; Has Tro 
He calls up all his rage; he grinds his teeth, In amp! 
Reſolv'd on vengeance, or reſolv'd on death. Of hills 
210 So fierce Achilles on Mneas flies; Fy'n thi 
So ſtands neas, and his force defhes. ut can 
E'er yet the ſtern encounter join'd, begun 
The ſeed of Thetis thus to Venus ſon. ING 


Why comes eas thro' the ranks ſo far ? 
215 Seeks he to meet Achilles arm in war, 


of poetica. 
Madam 
this is rea 
lite of e 
Our exped 
bddenly it 
xceives a 
de made t 
nas there 
atroduce 7 
gxcuſe to 
pected t 
pateſt pr 
Krration, 


Wplicity 


- 


y. 214, &c. The converſation of Achilles and ZEneas.] If 
lay before the reader the words of Euſtathius in defence of tl 
paſſage, which I confeſs ſeems to me to be faulty in the pos 
The reader (ſays he) would naturally expect ſome great? 
terrible atchievements ſhould enſue from Achilles on his 
entrance upon action. The poet ſeems to prepare us for 
by his magnificent introduction of him into the field: 
inſtead of a ftorm, we have a calm; he follows the fat 
method in this book as he did' in the third, where when bo 
armjes were ready to engage in a general conflict, he er 
the day in a ſingle combate between two heroes: Thus | 
always agreeably ſurprizes his readers, Belides the admire 


— _ — —— — —— —2—ñ—ñ—ͤ 2 —4 
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hope the realms of Priam to enjoy, 

Ind prove his merits to the throne of Trey? 
rant that beneath thy lance Achilles dies, 

he partial monarch may refuſe the prize ; 

ons he has many; thoſe thy pride may quell; 
nd 'tis his fault to love thoſe ſons too well. 

Yr, in reward of thy victorious hand, 

Hs Troy propos'd ſome ſpacious tract of land ; 
in ample foreſt, or a fair domain, 

Of hills for vines, and arable for grain? 

Fv'n this, perhaps, will hardly prove thy lot. 
but can Achilles be ſo ſoon forgot? 


of Homer reap a farther advantage from this converſation of the 
heroes : There is a chain of ancient hiſtory as well as a ſeries 
of poetica! beauties. | 

Madam Dacier's excuſe is very little better: And to ſhew that 
this is really a fault in the poet, I believe I may appeal to the 
bite of every reader who certainly finds himſelf diſappointed + 
Qur expect a tion is rais'd to ſee Gods and heroes engage, when 
bddenly it all finks into ſuch a combat in which neither party 
reeives a wound; and (what is more extraordinary) the Gods: 
te made the ſpectators of ſo ſmall an action! What occaſion 
ms there for thunder, earthquakes, and deſcending deities, to 
mtroduce a matter of fo little importance? Neither is it any 
txcuſe to ſay he has given us a piece of ancient hiſtory ; we 
upected to read a poet, not an hiſtorian. In ſhort, after the 
pateſt preparation for action imaginable, he ſuſpends the whole 
ration, and from the heat of a poet, cools at once into the 
Wplicity of an hiſtori 4 ä 


Oncęe 
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Once (as I think) you ſaw this brandifſh'd ſpear, 
And then the great Æneas ſeem'd to fear. 


DK X 
et tho! 
le ref 
30. With hearty haſte from Ida's mount he fled, ir how 
Nor, till he reach'd Jyrneſſus, turn'd his head. 


Her lofty walls not long our progreſs ſtay'd ; 


m anti 
dania”: 
Thoſe, Pallas, Fowe, and we, in ruins laid: e city 
$ not. 

ſhady 


m Dar 


In Grecian chains her captive race were ealt ; 
235 Tis true, the great Zneas fled too faſt. 

Defrauded of my conqueſt once before, 

What then I loſt, the Gods this day reſtore. 

Go; while thou may'ſt, avoid the threaten'd fate; 

Fools lay to feel it, and are wiſe too late. 


eriche! 
ee tho! 
ee tho 
240 To this Anchiſes ſon. Such words employ 


To one that fears thee, ſome unwarlike boy ; Bs. 7 
Such we diſdain; the beſt may be defy'd A 
With mean reproaches, and unmanly pride: _ 
Unworthy the high race from which we came, HW 4 
245 Proclaim'd ſo loudly by the voice of fame; 4 > 
Each from illuſtrious fathers draws his line; _ — 
Each Goddeſs-born; half human, half divine. rag 
Thetis' this day, or Venus offspring dies, | 3 
And tears mall trickle from celeſtial eyes: 1s to th 
250 For when two heroes, thus deriv'd, contend, "AF 
Tis not in words the glorious firife can end. 262, < 
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et thou farther ſeek to learn my birth 

le reſounded thro' the ſpacious earth) 

ir how the glorious origine we prove 

m antient Dardanus, the firſt from Jove 2 
dania's walls he rais'd ; for Ilion, then, 

e city ſince of many-languag'd men) 

not. The natives were content to till 

> ſhady foot of 7da's fount-full hill. 

m Dar danus, great Erichthonius ſprings, 
richeſt, once, of 4/a's wealthy Kings; 

ee thouſand mares his ſpacious paſtures bred, 
ee thouſand foals beſide their mothers fed. 


258. The natives were content to _ 
The ſhady foot of Ida's fount-full bill, 


Krloce  AapSaviyv, i762 Gr Law ph 
Ev TeNim TeroAgo T6AKG mepdmov Avbpwrov 
Aa” sb“ Utwpeing axe Tohuniddus IN 


and Strabo underſtand this paſſage as favouring the opf- 
that the mountainous parts of the world were firſt inhabi- 
after the univerſal. deluge ; and that mankind by degrees 
ended to dwell in the lower parts of the hills (which they 
d have the word grp, ſignify) and only in greater pro- 
of time ventur'd into the valleys: Virgil however ſeems to 
taken this word in a ſenſe ſomething different where he 
ks to this paſſage, LEn, 3. 109, 

w— Nondum Ilium & arces | 

Pergameæ ſteterant, habitabant wallibus imis. 


262. Three thouſand mares, c.] The number of the 


8 and mares of Erichthonius may ſeem incredible, were we 
not 


Borcary 


— 4 ee ere. — p ———ę— —3 
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Boreas, enamour d of the ſprightly train, 
265 Conceal'd his godhead in a flowing mane, 


With voice diſſembled to his loves he neigb'd, 
And cours'd the dappled beauties o'er the mead: 


CD DI. 


e on | 
h Erich 
e ſacre. 


| Hence ſprung twelve others of unrivalld kind, re ſon 


Swift as their mother mares, and father wind. , Afar 
270 Theſe lightly ſkimming, when they ſwept the plain, ſe nate 
Nor ply'd the graſs, nor bent the tender grain; om he: 

bear t! 


e grace 


not aſſured by Herodotus that there were in the ſtud of er 


one time (beſides thoſe for the ſervice of war) eight hundred ball roſe 7 
and fix thouſand fix hundred mares. Euſtatbius. 

y. 264. Boreas, enamour d, &c.] Homer has the him him 
of making the leaſt circumftance conſiderable z the ſubjectg 
under his hands, and the plaineſt matter ſhines in his dre d Pri a- 


poetry: Another poet would have ſaid theſe horſes were as 
as the wind, but Homer tells you that they ſprung from 5 
the God of the wind; and thence drew their ſwiftneſs. 


V. 270. Theſe lightly skimming, as they ſwept the plain.) Wiſh ennot 


poet illu ſtrates the ſwiftneſs of theſe horſes by deſcribing e can n 
as running over the ſtanding corn, and ſurface of waters, vſWwnbderin 
out making any impreſſion. Virgil has imitated theſe e greats 
and adapts what Homer ſays of theſe horſes to the fwifta i bis o. 
Camilla, u. 7. 80g, efpair of 

Ila vel intaktæ ſegetis per ſumma wolaret _ rg 


and p: 


Gramina ; nec teneras curſu læ ſiſſet ariſtas: | | 
Vel mare per medium, fluftu ſuſpenſe tumentt 4 l wache 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret &quore plantas. n 5 
The reader will eaſily perceive that Virgil's is almoſt 2 | 3 — 
tranſlation: He has imitated the very run of the verſes, eu: the 
flow nimbly away in dactyls, and as ſwift as the wind bly atte 


deſcribe, : N to be h 
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when along the level ſeas they flew, | 

e on the ſurface curl'd the briny dew. 

h Erichthonius was: From him there came 


e facred Tros, of whom the Trojan name. 
fee ſons renown'd adorn'd his nuptial bed, 


 Aſaracus, and Ganymed : 
e natchleſs Canymed, divinely fair, 


um heav'n enamour'd ſnatch'd to upper air, 


bear the cup of Jobe (æthereal gueſt) 

e grace and glory of th' ambroſial feaſt. 
e two remaining ſons the line diyide: 

t roſe Laomedon from Ius ſide; 


m him Tithonus, now in cares grown old, ? 
| Priam, (bleſt with Hector, brave and bold:} 


cannot but obſerve one thing in favour of Homer, that 
re can no greater commendation be given to him, than 
confdering the conduct of Virgil: Who, tho' undoubted- 
le greateſt poet after him, ſeldom ventures to vary much 
b his original in the paſſages he takes from him, as in 
hair of improving, and contented if he can but equal 


280. To bear the eup of Jove.] To be a cup-bearer has in all 
and nations been reckon'd an honourable employment: 
bo mentions it in honour of her brother Labicbus, that he 
| cup-bearer to the nobles of Mitylene: The ſon of Menelaus 
ted the ſame office; Hebe and Mercury ſerv'd the Gods in 
lame ſtation. 

was the cuſtom in the Pagan worſhip to employ noble youths. 
mur the wine upon the ſacrifice : In this office Ganymede might 
ly attend upon the altar of Jupiter, and from thence was. 
to be his cup-bearer, Euſtatbius. 


 Chtins 


90K 2 


on hi 
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Clytins and Lampus, ever- honour'd N 3 


And Hicetaon, thunderbolt of war, 8 


From great Aſaracus ſprung Capys, He wa 
Begat Anchiſes, and Anchiſes me. 


290 Such is our race: *Tis fortune gives us birth, 


„5 e'er 
b fears 
cur'd th 


But Jove alone endues the ſoul with worth: | 
ro! twe 


He, ſource of pow'r and might with boundleſs ſway 


All human courage gives, or takes away. topp 
Long in the field of words we may contend, n 
295 Reproach is infinite, and knows no end, pos d 
Arm'd or with truth or falſhood, right or wrong, I ee 

So voluble a. weapon is the tongue; ere {tut 
Wounded, we wound; and neither fide can fail, I borce 
For ey'ry man has equal ſtrength to rail: l pierc 
300 Women alone, when in the ſtreets they jar, here the 
Perhaps excel us in this wordy war, | ro" the 
Like us they ſtand, encompaſs'd with the croud, the f 
And vent their anger, impotent and loud. 0 wy 

: Ceaſe then Our buſineſs i in the field of fight | K Oer | 
305. Is not to queſlion, but to prove our might thro 
To all thoſe inſults thou haſt offer d here, Lat bit 
[Receive this anſwer: Tis my flying ſpear. re fo 1 


He ſpoke. With all his foree the jav'lin flung, I in 


Fixd deep, and loudly it in the buckler rung. 
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en his out-ſtretch'd arm, Pe/ides held 

omeet the thund'ring lance) his dreadful ſhield, 
bat trembled as it ſtuck ; nor void of fear 5 
Cer it fell, th' immeaſurable ſpear. 

i fears were vain; impenetrable charms 

u'd the temper of th' æthereal arms. 

vo! two ſtrong plates the point its paſſage held, 
ttopp'd, and reſted, by the third repell'd ; 
eplates of various metal, various mold, 

mpos'd the ſhield ; of braſs each outward fold, 
tin each inward, and the middle gold: 


ere tuck the lance. Then riſing &er he threw, 
e forceful ſpear of great Achilles flew, 2 
l pierc'd the Dardan ſhield's extremeſt bound, 


lere the fhril | braſs return'd a fharper ſound: 


ro" the thin verge the Pelian weapon glides, 


| the light cov'ring of expanded hides. | | 

za his contracted body bends, | : 
aver him high the riven targe extends, 5 
; thro' its parting plates, the upper air, 

L at his back perceives the quiv'ring ſpear: 


te ſo near him, chills his ſoul with fright, | 
fvims before his eyes the many-colour'd light. 


Achilles, 


— 


DK 2 
all the 
z, tho' | 


ewills r 
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Achilles, ruſhing in with dreadful cries, 

Draws his broad blade, and at Zneas flies: 
335 Ancas rouzing as the foe came on, 

(With force collected) heaves a mighty ſtone : future 
A maſs enormous! which in modern days e ürſt g 
| till h 


Priam 


No two of earth's degen'rate ſons could raiſe. 
But Ocean's God, whoſe earthquakes rock the gro 
340 Saw the diſtreſs, and mov'd the pow'rs around. 
Lo! on the brink of fate Areas lands, 
An inſtant victim to Achilles hands: 
By Phebus urg d; but Phæbus has beſtow'd 
His aid in vain: The man o'erpow'rs the God, 


length 
great 
id ſons {! 


the read 
ws In 
gs at fi 
1 which 
r as he 


þ 354. 


345 And can ye ſee this righteous chief atone . 
With -guiltleſs blood, for vices not his own ? 


— 


4 

e ſtory o 

the fin 

uus, a 

e deſcend; 
ly, and 

; of the | 


5. 339. But Ocean's God, &c.] The conduct of the pc 
making Areas owe his ſafety to Neptune in this place | 
markable: Neptune is an enemy to the Trejans, yet he 
not ſuffer ſo pious a man to fall, leſt Jupiter ſhould be offet 
This ſhews, ſays Euſtathius, that piety is always under the 
tection of God; and that favours are ſometimes. conferrec 
out of kindneſs, but to prevent a greater detriment ; thus N 
preſerves Æneas, leſt Jupiter ſhould revenge his death upo 


\ Grecians, : * 
5. 345. And can ye ſee this righteous chief, &c.] Tho 4 
is repreſented a man of great courage, yet his piety is his Hi 


ſhining character: This is the reaſon why he is always the Ee 

of the Gods, and they favour him conſtantly thro' the 

poem with their immediate protection. There l 
Tis in this light that Virgil has preſented him to the 
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il the Gods his conſtant vows were paid; 
„tho he wars for Trey, he claims our aid. 
ewills not this; nor thus can Fove reſign 
future father of the Dardan line: 


e firſt great anceſtor obtain'd his grace, 


| fill his love deſcends on all the race. 
Priam now, and Priam's faithleſs kind, 

ngth are odious to th all-ſeeing mind; 

great T neas ſhall devolve the reign, 

4 ſons ſucceeding ſors the laſting line ſuſtain. 


The 


H 


the reader : His valour bears but the ſecond place in the 
uit. In the Lias indeed he is drawn in miniature, and in the 
tis at full length; but there are the ſame features in the 
„ which are in the original, and he is the ſame AZneas in 
r as he was in Troy. 
}. 354. On great ZEneas ſhall devolve the reign, 

And ſons. ſucceeding ſons the laſting line ſuſtain, 
e ſtory of AZ neas his founding the Roman empire, gave Vir. 
the fineſt occaſion imaginable of paying a complement to 
uus, and his countrymen, who were fond of being thought 
t deſcendants of Troy. He has tranſlated theſe two lines lite- 
„ and put them in the nature of a prophecy; as the favou- _ 
of the opinion of Ænueas's ſailing into Italy, imagine Homcr s 


Aiveiac Si Tpueoow kvatge 
Ka? wraiveg Taidwv Toixev (46 oriohe yt 


Hic domus Eneæ cunctis dominabitur oris, 
Et nati natorum & qui naſcentur ab illis, 


There has been a very ancient alteration made (as Strabo ob- 
ſerves) 
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The great earth-ſhaker thus: To whom replies 


oK 


1 las 2 
Th' imperial Goddeſs with the radiant eyes. 6 

Good as he is, to immolate or ſpare | 
360 The Dardan Prince, O Neptune, be thy care; 


[ Pa 


ot ev? 


r ſave 


age int. 
ſerves) in theſe two lines, by ſubſtituting 7&4vTeoo: in the purpoſe 
of Tpweoo:. It is not improbable but Virgil might give occafiſyoſteriou 
| ö for it, by his cunctis dominabitur oris. rnaſſus, 
| Euſtatbius does not entirely diſcountenance this Rory Mise of 
it be underſtood, ſays he, as a prophecy, the poet might 
it from the Sibylline oracles. He farther remarks, that WWW /aly, | 
poet artfully interweaves into his poem not only the ti ο.u 
which happen'd before the commencement, and in the prilifich did 
cution of the Trojan war; but other matters of import = 
which happen'd* even after that war was brought to a conqglWOtrign oy; 
ſion. Thus for inſtance, we have here a piece of hiſtory not Tian, 
tant in any other author, by which we are inform'd that the i it not 
of Eneas ſucceeded to the crown of Troas, and to the kingdonMWſſr7ans, 
Priam, Enftathins, | | phere ? 
This paſſage is very conſiderable, fer it ruins the fanWſhat hi! 
chimera of the Roman empire, and of the family of the of Au 
ſars, who both pretended to deduce their original from aplainin 
by /Eneas, alledging that after the taking of Troy, Ass poſſe 
came into Iraly : and this pretenſion is hereby actual) juſt ice 


ſtroy d. This teſtimony of Homer ought to be look'd up Princ; 
an authentick act, the fidelity and verity whereof cannot to corry 
queſtion'd, Neptune, as much an enemy as he is to the in the 
jans, declares that ueas, and after him his poſterity, 8 was 7 
reign over the Trojans, Would Homer have put this prop erz phy 
in Neptune's mouth, if he had not known that eas dil WP the cou. 
leave Troy, but that he reign'd there, and if he had not Wi", and 
in his time the deſcendants of that Prince reign there 1 'emain'd 
wiſe ? That poet wrote two hundred and ſixty years, or thing ext 
abouts, after the taking of Troy; and what is very remark3 lifter hi 
he wrote in ſome of the towns of Ionia, that is to ſay, in in a 1: 
neighbcurhocd of Phrygia, ſo that the time and place Id it to | 


ſuch a weight to his depoſition that nothing can invali 


it. All that the hiſtorians have written concerning r 
voy 


fol. V. 


— 
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las and I, by all that Gods can bind, 


we ſworn deſtruction to the Tryjan kind; 
(ot ev'n an inſtant to protract their fate, 
| ave one member of the ſinking ſtate: 


ge into Italy, enght to be conſider'd as a Romance, made 
purpoſe to deſtroy all hiſtorical truth, for the moſt ancient 
yſteriour to Homer by ſome ages. Before Dionyſus of Ha- 
maſſus, ſome writers being ſenſible of the ſtrength of this 
ſige of Homer, undertook to explain it ſo as to reconcile it 
th this fable; and they ſaid that AZneas, after having been 
laly, return d to Trey, and left his ſon Aſcanius there, 
Hus of Halicarnaſſus, little fatisfy'd with this ſolution, 
ich did not ſeem to him to be probable, has taken another 
hid; He would have it that by theſe words, He fhall 
rign over the Trgans,” Homer meant, He ſhall reign over 
Trqans whom he ſhall carry with him into Jtaly, **© For 
bit not poſſible, ſays he, that AZrneas ſhould reign over the 
Ir9qans, whom he had taken with him, tho' ſettled elſe- 
where ? 3 
hat hiſtorian, who wrote in Rome itſelf, and in the very 
nof Auguſtus, was willing to make his court to that Prince, 
apl-ining this paſſage of Homer, ſo as to favour the chimera 
was 2 with. And this is a reproach that may with 
juſtice be caſt on him; for Poets may by their fictions 
ter Princes and welcome: Tis their trade. But for hiſtori- 
to corrupt the gravity and ſeverity of hiſtory, to ſubſtitute 
in the place of truth, is what ought not to be pardon'd. 
e was much more ſcrupulous, for tho* he wrcte his books 
wography towards the beginning of Tiberius's reign, yet he 
the courage to give a right explication to this paſſage of 
„ and to aver, that this Poet ſaid, and meant, that A « 
remain'd at Troy, that he reign'd therein, Priam's whole 
leing extinguiſh'd, and that he left the kingdom to his chil» 
after him, lib. 13. You may fee this whole matter dif- 
din a letter from M. Bochart to M. de Segrais, who has 
Id it to his remarks upon the tranſlation of Virgil, 


Ky. oe 
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365 Till her laſt flame be quench'd with her laſt gore, 


And ev'n her crumbling ruins are no more. 
The King of Ocean to the fight deſcends, 
Thro' all the whiſtling darts his courſe he bends, 
Swift interpos'd between the warriours flies, 
370 And caſts thick darkneſs o'er Achilles eyes. 
From great Ancas ſhield the ſpear he drew, 
And at its maſter's feet the weapon threw. 
That done, with force divine he ſnatch'd on high 
The Dardan Prince, and bore him thro' the ſky, 
375 Smooth-gliding without ſtep, above the heads 
Of warring heroes, and of bounding ſteeds. 
Till at the battel's utmoſt verge they light, 


Where the flow Caucans cloſe the rear of fight: F 


5. 378. Where the flow Caucans cloſe the rear.) The C 
cones (ſays. Euftathius)) were of Paphlagonian extract: And t 
haps was the reaſon why they are not diſtinctly mentic 
n the catalogue, they being included under the general name 
Papblagonians : Tho two lines are quoted which are fai 
have been left out by ſome tranſcriber, and immediately follo 


this, 
Kpovav 7 Alyiaatss ua? , Epub iy · 
Which vets are theſe, 
Kevyuuwvas aur" #16 ToALxAZ0g Vide AU A 
Or as others read it, Ang. 
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The Godhead there (his heav'nly form confeſ#d) 

With words like theſe the panting chief addreſs'd. 
What Pow'r, O Prince, with force inferiour far 

Urg'd thee to meet Achille arm in war? 

Henceforth beware, nor antedate thy doom, 

Defrauding fate of all thy fame to come. 

Gut when the day deereed (for come it muſt) 


Shall lay this dreaful hero in the duſt, 1 


let then the furies of that arm be known, 
Secure, no. Grecian force tranſcends thy own. 
With that, he left him wond'ring as he lay, 
Then from Achilles chas'd the miſt away: 
Sudden, returning with the ſtream of light, 
The ſcene of war came ruſhing on his ſight. 
Then thus, amaz'd : What wonders ſtrike my mind! 
My ſpear, that parted on the wings of wind, 


O, rep? raphẽ ov T6104 Iv KAUR S EvROvs 
Or according to others, 


— 


Kart Swpar' En 


Yet I believe theſe are not Homer's, lines, but rather the addition 
of ſome tranſcriber, and tis evident by conſalting the paſſage from 


which they are ſaid to. have been curtail'd, that they would be 
afurd in that place; for the ſecond line is actually there alrea- 
(; and as. theſe Caucons are ſaid to live upon the banks of the 
Parthenius, ſo are the Paphlagonians in the above · mention d 
pillage, It is therefore. more probable that the Cuucens are in- 
ded in the Papblagonians, 

12 Laid 


* 
lf 
. 
| 
| 
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395 Laid here before me! and the Dardan Lord 
That fell this inſtant, vaniſh'd from my {ſword ! 
J thought alone with mortals to contend, 
But pow'rs celeſtial ſure this foe defend. 
Great as he is, our arm he ſcarce will try, 

4.0 Content for once, with all his Gods, to fly. 

Now then let others bleed This ſaid, aloud 
He vents his fury, and inflames the croud, 
O Greeks (he cries, and ev'ry rank alarms) 
Join battel, man to man, and arms to arms ? 

405 Tis not in me, tho' favour'd by the ſky, | 


To mow whole troops, and make whole armies fly: 


No God can ſingly ſuch a hoſt engage, | 

Not Mars himſelf, nor great Minerva's rage. 

But whatſoe'er Achilles can inſpire, 
410 Whate'er of active force, or acting fire, 
Whate'er this heart can prompt, or hand obey ; 
All, all Achilles, Greeks ! is yours to-day. | 
Thro' yon' wide hoſt this arm ſhall ſcatter fear, 
And thin the ſquadrons with my ſingle ſpear. | 

H. faid : Nor leſs elate with martial joy, 

The god-like Hector warm'd the troops. of Troy. 
Trojans to war | Think Hector leads you on; 
Nor dread the vaunts of Peleus' haughty fon. 
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Needs muſt decide our fate. Ev'n thoſe with words 
Ixult the brave, who tremble at their ſwords : 


he weakeſt Atheiſt-wretch all heav'n defies, 
ut fhrinks and ſhudders, when the thunder flies. 


Nor from yon” boaſter ſhall your chief retire, 

ot tho his heart were ſteel, his hands were fire 
hat fire, that ſteel, your Hector ſhou'd withſtand, 
Ind brave that vengeful heart, that dreadful hand, 
Thus (breathing rage thro! all) the hero ſaid ; 

| wood of lances riſes round his head, 

Wlamours on clamours tempeſt all the air, 

They join, they throng, they thicken to the war. 
ut Pherbus warns him from high heav'n to ſhun 
[he ſingle fight with Thetis' god-like ſon ; 

lore ſafe to combate in the mingled band, 

or tempt too near the terrours of his hand. 

e hears, obedient to the God of Light, | 
Ind plung'd within the ranks, awaits the fight. 
Then fierce Achilles, ſhouting to the ſkies, 

pn Tr9y's whole force with boundleſs fury flies. 
iſt falls Jphytion, at his army's head; 

nve was the chief, and brave the hoſt he led; 
rom great Otrynteus he deriv'd his blood, 

ls mother was a Nazs of the flood; 
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Beneath the ſhades of Tmolus, crown'd with ſnow, He gr 
From Hyde's walls he rul'd the lands below, 
445 Fierce as he ſprings, the ſword his head divides ; The \ 


The parted viſage falls on equal ſides: And ( 

With loud-reſounding arms he ſtrikes the plain; Th 

While thus Acbilles glories & er the ſlain. The ) 

Lie there Ozryntides ! the Trojan earth | (Whc 

450 Receives thee dead, tho' C boaſt thy birth; * 

| Thoſe beauteous fields where Hy/lus waves are roll'd, , 4 

| And plenteous Hermus ſwells with tides of gold, 1 Hel 

| Are thine no more——Th' inſulting hero ſaid, 4 
And left him ſleeping in eternal ſhade. * 

455 The rolling wheels of Greece the body tore, * 

And daſh'd their axles with no vulgar gore. Wo 

Demoleon next, Antener's offspring, laid ved 

Breathleſs in duſt, the price of raſhneſs paid. 2 

Th' impatient ſteel with full-deſcending ſway 4 

g 460 Forc'd thro' his brazen helm its furious way, — 
Reſiſtleſs drove the batter d ſkull before, oy * 

| And dafh'd and mingled all the brains with-gore. ow 
| | | This ſees Hippodamas, and ſeiz'd with fright, Fri 
| Deſerts his Chariot for a ſwiſter flight: * 
465 The lance arreſts him: An ignoble wound ame 


rather « 


The panting Trojan rivets to the ground. 
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He groans away his ſoul : Not louder roars 
At Neptuxe's ſhrine on Helice's high ſhores 
The victim bull; the rocks rebellow round, 
And Ocean liſtens to the grateful ſound. 
Then fell on. Polydore his vengeful rage, 
The youngeſt hope of Priam's ſtooping age: 
(Whoſe feet for ſwiftneſs in the race ſurpaſt) 
Of all his ſons, the deareſt, and the aſt. 


7. 467. Not louder roars 
At Neptune's ſbrine on Helice's high ſhores, &c.] 

In Heltce, a town of Achaia, three quarters of a league from 

the gulph of Corinth, Neptune had a magnificent temple where 
the Im:ans offer'd every year to him a ſacrifice of a bull; and 
it was with theſe people an auſpicious. ſign, and a certain mark 

that the ſacrifice would be accepted, if the bull bellow'd as he 
was led to the altar. Aſter the ſonic migration, which hap- 
end about 140 years after the taking of Troy, the Tontans of 
Afa aſſembled in the fields of Priene to celebrate the ſame 
feſtival in honour of Heliconian Neptune; and ar thoſe of Priene. 
nlued themſelves upon being originally of Helice, they choſe 

for the King of the ſacrifice a young Prienian. It is needleſs 

to diſpute from whence the Poet has taken his compariſon z 

for as he liv'd 100, or 120 years after the Ionic migration, it 

unnot be donbted but he took it in the Alan Jenia, and at 

Prienc itſelf; where he had pn often aſſiſted at that ſa- 
crifice, and been witneſs o 


the Ionianr, which makes ſome conjecture that he was an Jonian 
timſelf, Euflatbius. Dacier. | 

v. 471. Then fell on Polydore his wengefal rage.] Euripides 
in his Hecuba has follow'd another tradition, When he makes 
Paydorus the fon of Priam and of Hecuba, and ſlain by Polym- 
tefor King of Thrace, after the taking of Troy; for according 
to Homer, he is not the ſon of Hecuba, but of Laorhce?, as he ſays 
in the following book, and is ſlain by Achilles, Virgil too has 
nther choſen to follow Zuripides than Homer, 


the ceremonies therein obſerved, - 
This Peet always _ ſtrongly addicted to the cuſtoms of, 
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475 To the forbidden field he takes his flight 
In the firſt folly of a youthful Knight, 
To vaunt his ſwiftneſs wheels around the plain, 
But vaunts not long, with all his ſwiftneſs ſlain. 
Struck where the crofling belts unite behind, 
480 And golden rings the double back plate join'd: 
Forth thro! the navel burſt the thrilling ſteel; 
And on his knees with piercing fhrieks he fell; 
The ruſhing entrails pour'd upon the ground 
His hands collect; and darkneſs wraps him round. 
485 When He&or view'd, all ghaſtly in his gore 
Thus ſadly ſlain, th' unhappy Polydere ; 
A cloud of ſorrow overcaſt his fight, 
His ſoul no longer brook'd the diſtant fight, 
Full in Achillis dreadful front he came, 


490 And ſhook his jav'lin like a waving flame. 


V. 489. Full in Achilles dreadful front be came.) The great 
This place very evident: When Achilles was to engage near, 


the reply of Aincas: Had he purſu'd the ſame method with 
Hector, he had ceparted from his character. Anger is the pre- 


his enemy: He deſcribes him as impatient to kill him, he gives 
bim a haughty challenge, and that challenge is comprehended 
in a ſingle line: His impatience to be reveng' d, would not ſuffer 
him to delay it by a length of words. 


The 


judgment of the Poet in keeping the character of his hero, is in 
he holds a long conference with him, and with patience bears 
vailing paſſion in Achilles: He left the field in a rage againlt 


Agamemnon, and enter'd it again to be reveng'd of Hector: The 
Poet therefore judiciouſly ma kes him take fire at the fight of 


Boo! 
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The ſon of Peleus ſees, with joy pofleſt, 

His heart high-bounding in his riſing breaſt : 

And, lo! the Man, on whom black fates attend; 

The man, that flew Achilles, in his friend! 

No more ſhall Hector's and Pelides ſpear 

Turn from each other in the walks of war—— 

Then with revengeful eyes he ſcan'd him o'er: 

Come, and receive thy fate ! He fpake no more. 
Hector, undaunted, thus. Such words employ 

To one that dreads thee, ſome unwarlike boy : | 

| Such we could give, defying and defy d, 


Mean intercourſe of obloquy and pride ! 

| know thy force to mine ſuperiour far: 

But heav'n alone confers ſucceſs in war: 

Mean as I am, the Gods may guide my dart, 
And give it entrance in a braver heart. 

Then parts the lance : But Pallas heav'nly breath 
a from Achilles wafts the winged death : 

The bidden dart again to Heckur flies, 

Ind at the feet of its great maſter lies. 

tlilles cloſes with his hated foe, == 
I heart and eyes with flaming, fury glow 5 


| 
| 
| 


He foams with fury, and exclaims aloud. 


5290 Has ſav d thee, and the partial God of Light. 
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But preſent to his aid, Apollo ſhrouds | Pierc 
The favour'd hero in a veil of clouds. And 
515 Thrice ſtruck Pelides with indignant heart, Giga 
Thrice in impaſſive air he plung d the dart: And f 


The ſpear a fourth time bury'd in the cloud, Largo 


Then 
Both i 


Wretch ! thou haſt ſcap'd again, once more thy flight 


dank 
But long thou ſhalt not thy juſt fate withſtand, This c 
If any power affiſt Achilles hand. | That « 
Fly then inglorious ! but thy flight this day IN * 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghoſts ſhall pay. In vair 


525 With that, he gluts his rage on numbers ſlain : ln vain 


To ſpat 
Unhap) 
Fer be 


Then Dryreps tumbled to th' enſanguin'd plain, 


; „ But preſent to bis aid, Apollo.] It is 2 common ol 
a that oy ſhould never be introduced into a pot 
but where his preſence is necefſary. And it may be ak 
why the life of Hager is of ſuch importance that Apollo = 
reſcue him from the hand of Acbilles here, and yet ſuffer 
to fall ſo ſoon after? Zuſtatbius anſwers, that the Poet 
Not yet ſufficiently exalted the valour of Achilles , = 
time to enlarge upon his atchievements, and riſes — 
in his character, till he completes both his — 
ſentment at one blow in the death of Hector. And r 
adds he, pays a great compliment to his favourite * 
man, by ing that nothing but the intervention © * 
could have ſav d Sueas and Heffor from the hand of Acbillu. 
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Pierc'd thro the neck: He left him panting there, 

And ſtopp'd Demuchas, great Philetor's heir, 

Gigantic chief! deep gaſh'd th' enormous blade, 

And for the ſoul an ample paſſage made. 

lagonus and: Dardanus expire, 

The valiant ſons of an unhappy fire ; 

Both in one inſtant from the chariot hurl'd, 

dank in one inſtant to the nether world; 

This diff rence only their ſad fates afford, 

That one the ſpear deſtroy'd, and one the ſword. 
Nor leſs unpity'd, young Alafior bleeds ; 


In vain his youth, in vain his beauty pleads: 
In vain he begs thee with a ſuppliants moan, 
To ſpare a form, an age fo like thy own! 
Unhappy boy! no pray'r, no moving art 

Ler bent that fierce, inexorable heart ! 


v. 541. No pray'r, no moving art 
Z'er bent that fierce, inexorable beart ! 

| confeſs it is a ſatisfaction to me, to obſerve with what art the 
Pet purſues his ſubjet: The opening of the Poem profefles to 
treat of the anger of Acbilles; that anger draws on all the 
treat events of the ſtory : And Homer at every opportunity a- 
wkens the reader to an attention to it, by mentioning the ef. 
ki of it: So that when we ſee in this place the hero deaf to 
Jouth and compaſſion, it is what we expect: Mercy in him 
would offend, becaulſe it is contrary to his character. Homer pro- 
Joles him not as a pattern for imitation 3 but the moral of 
he Poem which he deſign'd the reader ſhould draw from it, 
o that we ſhould avoid anger, fince it is ever pernicious in the 
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While yet he trembled at his knees, and cry'd, His bs 
| The ruthleſs falchion ope'd his tender fide ; Ind f. 
= 545 The panting liver pours a flood of gore 


That drowns his boſom till he pants no more. And r 
_ Thro' Mulius head then drove th'impetuous ſpear, Mrben 
= The warriour falls, transfix'd from ear to oy. 
| Thy life, Echeclus ! next the ſword bereaves, his Vi 

$50 Deep thro' the front the pond'rons falchion cleaves ; | do ſwe 
Aroun 
And ez 
II wit 
And th 
. When 


Warm'd in the brain the ſmoaking weapon lies, 
The purple death comes floating o'er his eyes. | 
Then brave Deucalion dy'd : The dart was flung 
Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow ſtrung ; 
555 He dropt his arm, an unaſſiſting weight, 

And ſtood all impotent, expecting fate: The tr. 
Full on his neck the falling falchion ſped, | 
From his broad ſhoulders hew'd his creſted head: 


Forth from the bone the ſpinal marrow flies, "ab 
550 And ſunk in duſt, the corps extended lies. * 

Rhigmus, whoſe race from fruitful Thracia came, A 

(The ſon of Pireus, an illuftrious name,) we 

Succeeds to fate: The ſpear his belly rends; 

Prone from his car the thund'r ring chief deſcends : Wa 
565 The Squire who ſaw expiring on the ground | . 

His proſtrate maſter rein'd the ſteeds around: * 


0 


—— — —— — — 
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His back ſcarce turn'd, the Pelian jav'lin gor d; 
ud ſtretch'd the ſervant o'er his dying Lord. 

b when a flame the winding valley fills, 

ind runs on crackling ſhrubs between the hills; 


Then o'er the ſtubble up the mountain flies, 

ires the high woods, and blazes to the ſkies, 

This way and that, the ſpreading torrent roars ; 

do ſweeps the hero thro' the waſted ſhores. 

Around him wide, immenſe deſtruction pours, 

And earth is delug'd with the ſanguine ſhow'rs. 

Wi; with autumnal harveſts cover'd o'er, 

And thick beſtrown, hes Ceres ſacred floor, 

When round and round, with never-weary'd pain, 

The trampling ſteers beat out th un-number'd grain... 
| SO 


-. 


Y. 580. The trampling fleers beat out th* un- number d grarn.) In 
brece, inſtead of thraſhing the corn as we do, they caus'd it 
to be trod out by oxen; this was likewiſe practis'd in Fudea,, 
s is ſeen by the law of God, who forbad the Fer to muzzle 
the ox who trod cut the corn, Non ligabis os bovis terentis in 
ird frunes tuas. Deut. xxv. Datc ier. 

The ſame practice is Rilf preſerved among the Turks and 
modern Gr ceks, | 


The fimiles at the end.] It is uſual with our author to heap 
his ſimiles very thick together at the concluſion of a book. He 
has done the ſame in the ſeventeenth; Tis the natural diſ- 
charge of a vaſt imagination, heated in its* progreſs, and giving 
elf vent in this croud of images. 


J cannot cloſe the notes upon this book, without 2 
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So the fierce courſers, as the chariot rolls, 
Tread down whole ranks, and cruſh out Heroes ſouls. 
Daſh'd from their hoofs while o'er the dead they fly, 


Black, bloody drops the ſmoaking chariet dye: 
585 The ſpiky wheels thro' heaps ef carnage tore; 

And thick the groaning axles dropp'd with gore. 

High o'er the ſcene of death 4c>:/lzs ſtood, 

All grim with duſt, all horrible in blood : 

Yet ſtill inſatiate, till with rage on flame; 


590 Such is the Luſt of never-dying Fame ! 


mind of the reader. He drives his chariot over ſhields, and 
mangled heaps of ſlain : The wheels, the axle-tree, and the 
herſes are ſtain'd with blood, the hero's eyes burn with fury, 
and his hands are red with ſlaughter. -A Painter might form 
from this paſſage the picture of Mars in the fulneſs of his ters 
rours, as well as Phidias is faid to have drawn from another, 
that of Jupiter in all his majeſty, 


THE 


73 


the dreadful idea of Achilles, which the Poet leaves upon thel 
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The ARGUMENT 


The batte! in the river Scamander. 


H E Trojans fly before Achilles, ſome towards th: 
town; others to the river Scamander : He fall: up- 
on the latter with great Naughter, takes twelve captives 
alive, to ſacrifice to the ſhade of Patroclus; and kill 
Lycaon and Aſteropæus. Scamander attacks him avitb 
all his waves ; Neptune and Pallas afji/t the Hero; 
Simois joins Scamander ; at length Vulcan, by the in. 
ſiigation of Juno, almoſt aries up the river. This con- 
bate ended, the other Gods engage each other. Mean 
aubile Achilles cantinues the laughter, dri ves the reſt in. 
to Troy: Agenor only makes a fand, and is conveyd 
away in à cloud by Apollo; who (to delude Achilles) 
takes upon him Agenor's ſhape, and while he purſues bin 
in that diſguiſe, gives the T rojans an opportunity of ro- 

tiring. into their cit. 
The ſame day continues. «feds is on the banks aud 

in the ſtream of Scamander 4 =» | 1 
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5 ND now to Xanthur gliding ſtream they 
drove, TY 


Aantbus, immortal progeny of Jove, 
te river here divides the flying train. 


to the town fly diverſe oer the plain, 


* 


| Where 


* 


This book is entirely different from all the foregoing + 

d' it be a battel, it is entirely of a new and ſurprizing kind, 

bify'd with a vaſt variety of imagery and deſcripticn. 

de ſcene is totally chang'd: he paints the combate of his 
d with the rivers, and deſcribes a battel amidſt an inun- 
bon, It is obſervable, that though the whole war of the Ziad 
; | Vat 
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| 5 Where late their troops triumphant bore the fight, 

Now chas'd, and trembling in ignoble flight: 

| | (Theſe with a gather'd miſt Saturnia ſhrouds, 
And rolls behind the rout a heap of clouds) 
Part plunge into the fiream : Old Xanthus roars, 

| 10 The flaſhing billows beat the whiten'd ſhores : 

= With cries promiſcuous all the banks reſound, 

=—_ And here, and there, in eddies whirling round, 

The flouncing ſteeds and ſhiicking warriours drown'd, ) 

As the ſcorch'd Locuſts from their fields retire, 


I 5 While fait behind them runs the blaze of fire; | 
| Dir the 


was upon the banks of theſe rivers, Homer has artfully k 
out the machinery of River- Gods in all the other battch, 
1 of his hero. There is no book of the yoe 
t has more force of imagination, or in which the gre 
and inexhauſted invention of our author is more powerfu 
exerted. After thi: deſcription of an inundation, there fe 
lows a very beautiful contraſt in that of the drought : TI 
part of Achilles is admirably ſuſtain'd, and the new firok 
which Homer gives to his picture are ſuch, as are deriv'd rol: We m 
the very ſource of his character, and finiſh the. entire draught 
this hero. f ing rec 
How far all that appears wonderful or extravagant in this e im 
piſode, may be reconciled to probability, truth, and natural re nderfu 
ſon, will be confider'd in a diſtin note on that head: The re ofte 
der may findit on y. 447. : Homer 
y. 2. Xanthus, immortal progeny of Jove.] The river is We moſt 
ſaid to be the ſon of Jupiter, on account of its being file Idior 
— waters that fall from Jupiter, that is, ſrom heat driven 
at ut. : 4 : 

y. 14. Ai ebe ſeorch'd locuſts, &c.] Emuftathius obſerves ti 
ſeyeral countries have been much infeſted with armies 2 a 
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Drin from the land before the ſmoaky cloud, 

The cluſt'ring legions ruſh into the flood: 

& plung'd in Xanthus by Achilles force, . 

Roars the reſounding ſurge with men and horſe, 

His bloody lance the hero caſts aſide, | 
(Which ſpreading Tam'riſks on the margin hide) 

Then, like a God, the rapid billows braves, 

Arm'd with his ſword, high-brandiſh'd o'er the waves i 


mts; and that, to prevent their deſtroying the fruits of the 
urth, the countryme n by kindling large fires drove them from 
their fields z the locuſts to avoid the -intenſe heat were fort d to 
tt themſelves into the water. From this obſervation the Poet 
ut bis alluſion, which is very much to the honour of Achilles, 
ice it repreſents the Trans with reſpect to him as no more 
than ſo many inſects. 
The ſame commentator: takes notice, that becauſe the Iſland 
Cyprus in particular was us'd to practiſe this method with 
tte locuſts, fome authors have conjectur'd that Homer was of that 
bantry, But if this were a ſufficient reaſon for ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
Ia, he might be ſaid to be born in almoſt all the countries of 
_ fince he draws his obſervations from the cuſtoms of 
dem all, 8 i 4 N and i 
We may hence account for the innumerable armies of theſe 
uſts, mention d among the plagues of Agypr, without has» 
ug recourſe. to an immediate creation, as ſome good men 
ave imagin'd, whereas the miracle indeed conſiſts in the 
oderful manner of bringing them upon the AZgyprtians, 1 
ave often obſery'd with pleaſure the fimilitude which many* 
Homer's expreſſions bear with the holy ſcriptures, and that 
e moſt ancient heathen writer in the world, often ſpeaks in 
de Idiom of Moſes : Thus as the locuſts in Exodus are ſaid to. 
driven into the ſes, fo in Homer they are farc'd into & 


Now 
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Now down he plunges, now he whirls it round, 


| With 
2 5 Deep groan'd the waters with the dying ſound ; Late 
Repeated wounds the red'ning river dy'd, Theſe 


And the warm purple circled on the tide. . 


Swift thro' the foamy flood the Trojans fly, 


Th 
And cloſe in rocks or winding caverns lie. The y 
30 So the huge Dolphin tempeſting the main, | 
In ſhoals before him fly the ſcaly train, 
Confus'dly heap'd they ſeek their inmoſt caves, 
Or pant and heave beneath the floating waves. ah 
Now tir'd with ſlaughter; from the Trojan band 2 - 
35 Twelve choſen youths he drags alive to land ; 4 = 
: ST, * : £ them 
ligious 
| 22 | hat reſ 
y. 30. So the buge Dolphin, &c.] It is obſervable with what facrif 
juſtneſs the author diverfifies his compariſons according to the 5177 
different ſcenes and elements he is engag'd in : Achilles has been 
hitherto on the land, and compar'd to land-animals, a lion, ©: ; 
Now he is in the water, the Poet derives his images from thence 0 
and likens him to a dolphin. Zuftathres. i | 2 
Y. 34. Now tir d with ſlaughter.) This is admirably well C 


fuited to the character of Achilles, his rage bears him head 
long on the enemy, he kills all that oppoſe him, and flop 
not, till nature itſelf could not keep pace with his anger; be 


had determin'd to reſerve twelve noble Youths to ſacrifice 4 
them to the Manes of Patroclus, but his reſentment gives hi I 
no time to think of them, till the hurry of his paſſion abates 

and he is tir'd with ſlaughter: Without this circumſtance, 1 (wh 


think an objection might naturally be rais'd, that in the time 
of a purſuit Achilles ga ve the enemy too much leiſure to > 
cape, while he buſy'd. himſelf with-tying theſe priſoners: Tho 
it is not abſolutely neceſſary to ſuppoſe he tyed them with b 


4 Wi! 
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Vith their rich belts their captive arms conſtrains, 
[Late their proud ornaments, but now their chains) 


Theſe his attendants to the ſhips convey'd, 
bad victims! deſtin'd to Patroclus ſhade. 
Then, as once more he plung'd amid the flood, 


The young Heaon in his paſſage ſtood; | 
| IT The 


5. 35. Tevelve choſen youths.] This piece of cruelty in Achil- 
lu has appear'd ſhocking to many, ang indeed is what I think 
un only be excus'd by confidering the ferocious and vindic- 
ve ſpirit of this hero. Tis however certain that the cruel- 
is exercis'd on enemies in war were authoriz'd by the mili- 
un laws of thoſe times; nay, religion itſelf became a ſanction 
| them, It is not only the fierce Acbilles, but the pious and 
ligious Æneas, whoſe very character is virtue and compaſſion, 
hat reſerves ſeveral young unfortunate captives taken in battel, 
v ſacrifice them to the Manes of his favourite hero, x. 10. 


517. 


| — nn Su[mone creates 
Qiatuor hic juwe net, totidem quos educat Ufens 
Viventes rapit; inferias quos immolet umbris, 


Captivogue reg i per fundat ſanguine flammas. 
al En. 11. 7. 31. f 8 | 


Virxerat & fof terga manus, guns mitteret umbris, 
Inferias, cæſo ſparſuros ſanguine flammam, 


nd (what is very particular) the Latin poet expreſſes no diſape 
wation of the action, which the Grecian does in plain terms, 
aking of this in Jhad 23. V. 176, | | 


= dl pee whZero tpſee 


. 41. The young Lycaon, Cc.) Homer has a wonderful art 
judgment in contriving ſuch incidents as ſet the charac- 
terifticle 


45 Lopp'd the green arms to ſpoke a charigt-wheel) 
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The ſon of Priam, whom the hero's hand fis w. 
But late made captive in his father's land, (The 


(As from a ſycamore, his ſounding Keel * 
His uf 


As tre! 


To Lemnos iſle he ſold the royal ſlave, 3 
N 


Where Faſon's ſon the price demanded gave; 


But kind Eetion touching on the ſhore, | 2 | 
The ranſom'd Prince to fair 4ri5be bore. q f 
50 Ten days were paſt, ſince in bis father's reign A f 
| | lle I! 

He felt the ſweets of liberty again; 3 


The next, that God whom men in vain withſtand, ld ſc 
Gives the ſame youth to the ſame conqu'ring hand; Not h. 
Now never to return] and doom d to go That 1 
5 5.A ſadder Journey to the ſhades below. 


Lo! h 
teriſtick qualities of his heroes in the "higheſt point of lig Try, e 
There is hardly any in the whole Hiad more proper to m If Ear 
pity than this eircumſtance of Lycaon; or to raiſe terror, th 
this view of Achilles, It is alſo the fineſt picture of th Earth, 
both imaginable : We ſee the different attitude of their perſo 
and the different paſſions which appear d in their countenane i Thi 
At firſt Achilles ſtands ere, with ſurprize in his looks att 
fight of one whom he thought it impoſſible to find ther Appro 
while Lycaon is in the poſture of a ſuppliant, with looks tl Loth 
plead for compaſſion ; with one hand holding the hero's [an a 
and his knee with the other: Afterwards, when at his death And h. 
Jets go the ſpear, and places himſelf on his knees with his3 
extended, to receive the mortal wound, how lively and Wi 45700 
ſtrongly is this painted? I believe every one perceives the beat 
of this paſſage, and allows that poetty (at leaſt in Hana He ki! 


truly a ſpeaking picture. 
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His well-known face when great Achilles ey d, 

(The helm and viſor he had caſt aſide 

With wild affright, and drop'd upon the field 

His uſeleſs lance and unavailing ſhield.) 


4; trembling, panting, from the ſtream he fled, 
Ind kno:k'd his fault ring knees, the hero ſaid. 
Ye mighty Gods! what wonders ſtrike my view ! 
hit in vain our conqu' ring arms ſubdue ? 
ture I ſhall ſee yon' heaps of Trojans kill'd, 
Riſe from the ſhades, and brave me on the field: 
As now the captive, whom ſo late I bound 


And fold to Lemos, ſtalks on gin ground! 
Not him the ſea's unmeaſur'd deeps detain, 


That barr ſuch numbers from their native plain: 
lo! he returns. Try then, my fly ing ſpear ! 


Try, if the grave can hold the wanderer; 


as 4 _ * ” * 
> 4 — = > p. — 
— — 2 3 2 
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If Earth at length this active Prince can ſeize, 


— 


Earth, whoſe ſtrong graſp has held down Hercules. 
| Thus while he ſpake, the Trejan pale with fears 


— — Oc — —— — 
— 


;Approach'd and ſought his knees with ſuppliant tears; 
Loth as he was to yield his youthful breath, » 

And his ſoul ſhiv'ring at-th' approach of death. 
Achilles rais'd the ſpear, prepar'd to wound; 

He kiſs'd his feet, extended on the ground: 
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80 And while above the ſpear ſuſpended ſtood, n 
Longing to dip its thirſty point in blood, Nov 
One hand embrac'd them cloſe, one ſtopt the dart; car 

While thus theſe melting words attempt his heart. And 
Thy well-known captive, great Achilles! ſee, 10 

85 Once more Lycaon trembles at thy knee. | Aga 
Some pity to a Suppliant's name afford, I fpr 
Who ſhar'd the gifts of Ceres at thy board ; (Old 

Whom late thy conqu'ring arm to Lemos bore, he 
Far from his father, friends, and native ſhore ; And 
e Two 

N For 


5. $4. The ſpeeches of Lycaon and Achilles.) It is impoſtible MI And 
for any thing to be better imagin'd than theſe two ſpeeches : that 
of Lycavn is moving and compaſſionate, that of Acbilles haughty How 
and dreadful; the one pleads with-the utmoſt tenderneſs, the 
other denies with the utmoſt ſternneſs: One would think it im- dome 
poſſible to amaſs ſo many moving arguments in ſo few words as 
thoſe of Lycaon : He forgets no circumſtance to ſoften his ene- f ev 
my's anger, he flatters the memory of Patroclus, is afraid of Ah! 
being thought too nearly related to Hecter, and would willingly : 
put himſelf upon him as a ſuppliant, and conſequently as an in- ¶ Not 
violable perſon : But Achilles is immoveable, his reſentment makes 
him deaf to entreaties, and it muſt be remember'd that anger, not With 
mercy, is his character.. 
I; muſt confeſs I could have wiſh'd Achilles had ſpar'd him: T. 
There are ſo many circumſtances that ſpeak in his favuur, 
that he deſerved his life, had he not ask'd it in terms a little too The 
abject. | 
There is an air of greatneſs in the concluſion of the ſpeech 
of Achilles, which ſtrikes me very much: He ſpeaks very un- Pat 
concernedly of his own death, and upbraids his enemy for asking RN 
life ſo earneſtly, a life that was of ſo much leſs importance thin * 


A 


o 
— —— — Og — — — — 
— 2 © II. 


his own. 


„ r 
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A hundred oxen were his price that day, 


1 


Now ſums immenſe thy mercy ſhall repay. 

Scarce reſpited from woes I yet appear, 

And ſcarce twelve morning ſuns have ſeen me here; 
Lo! Fove again ſubmits me to thy hands, 
Again, her victim cruel fate demands ! 

I prung from Priam, and Laothoe fair, 

Old 4/te's daughter, and Lelegia's heir; 

Who held in Pedaſus his fam'd abode, 

And rul'd the fields where ſilver Satnio flow'd) 

Two ſons (alas! unhappy ſons) ſhe bore; 

For ah! one ſpear ſhall drink each brother's gore, 
And I ſucceed to ſlaughter'd Polyabre. 

How from that arm of terrour ſhall I fly ? 

dome Dæmon urges ! tis my doom to die! 

fever yet ſoft pity touch'd thy mind, 

Ah! think not me too much of He&or"s kind! 
Not the ſame mother gave thy ſuppliant breath, 

ot With his, who wrought thy lov'd Patroclus death. 


Theſe words, attended with a ſhow'r of tears, 
The youth addreſt to unrelenting ears: 
Talk not of life, or ranſom, (he replies) 


Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies: 
Vo L 0 V. K 1 In 
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' Invain a ſingle Trejan ſues for grace; 
But leaſt, the ſons of Priam's hateful race. 
TT 5 Die then, my friend ! what boots it to deplore ? 
The great, the good Patroclus is no more 
He, far thy better, was fore-doom'd to die, 
«* And thou, doſt thou, bewail mortality? 
See ſt thou not me, whom nature's gifts adorn, 
120 Sprung from a hero, from a goddeſs born; 


The day ſhall come (which nothing can avert) 
When by the ſpear, the arrow, or the dart, 


By night, or day, by force or by deſign, 

Impending death and certain fate are mine. 
125 Die then ' 

The fainting ſtripling ſunk, before the ſtroke : 


he ſaid ; and as the word he ſpoke 


His hand forgot its graſp, and left the ſpear ; 
While all his trembling frame confeſt his fear. 
| Sudden, Achilles his broad ſword diſplay'd, 
130 And buried in his neck the reeking blade. 


V. 12 1. The day ſhall come | 
When 55 the ſpear, the arrow, or the dart. 
This is not ſpoken at random, but with an air of ſuperiority ; 
when Achilles ſays he ſhall fall by an arrow, a dart or a ſpear, 
he infinuates that no man will have the courage to approach 
— in a cloſe fight, or engage him hand to hand, Eufta- 
tins, 


Prone 
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Prone fell the youth; and panting on the land, 
The guſhing purple dy'd the thirſty ſand: 

The victor to the ſtream the carcaſs gave, 

And thus inſults him, floating on the wave. 
Lie there, Lycaon ! let the fiſh ſurround 

Thy bloated corſe, and ſuck thy goary wound: 
There no ſad mother ſhall thy fun'rals weep, 
But ſwift Scamander roll thee to the deep, 


Whoſe ev'ry wave ſome wat'ry monſter brings, 
To feaſt unpuniſh'd on the fat of kings. 

so periſh Troy, and all the Trgar line 

duch ruin theirs, and ſuch compaſſion mine. 

What boots ye now Scamander's worſhip'd ſtream, 
His earthly honours, and immortal name; 

ln vain your immolated bulls are ſlain, 

Your living courſers glut his gulphs in vain: 

Thus he rewards you, with this bitter fate ; 

Thus, till the Grecian vengeance is compleat ; 


y. 146. Your living courſers glut bis gulphs in vain.] It was 

a ancient cuſtom to caſt living horſes into the ſea, and into ri- 

my IG to honour, as it were, by theſe victims, the rapidity of 
— their ſtreams This practice continued a long time, and hiftory 
ach BY "Pplies us with examples of it: Aurelius Victor ſays of Pompey 
fe. the younger, Cam mari feliciter uteretur, Neptuni ſe flium con- 
feſus oft, eumgue bobus auratis & equo placavit. He offer'd oxen 

in ſacrifice, and threw a living horſe into the ſea, as appears from 

rone Dion, which is perfectly conformable to this of Hamer. Euftath, 


Dacter, 
| K 2 ' Thus 
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Thus is aton'd Patroclus' honour'd ſhade, 
150 And the ſhort-abſence of Achilles paid. 1 
Theſe boaſtful words provoke the raging God; 
With fury ſwells the violated flood. 
What means divine may yet the pow'r employ, 
To check Achilles, and to reſcue Troy? 
155 Meanwhile the hero ſprings in arms, to dare 
The great Aſteropeus to mortal war; 
The ſon of Pelagon, whoſe lofty line 
F lows from the ſource of Axius, ſtream divine! 
(Fair Peribza's love the God had crown'd, 
160 With all his refluent waters circled round) 
On him Achilles ruſh'd : He fearleſs ſtood, 


And ſhook two ſpears, advancing from the flood; A 
The flood impell'd him, on Pelides head we 
T' avenge his waters choak'd with heaps of dead. mes 

165 Near as they drew, Achilles thus began. 
| What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man? "rp 


« 152. With Its the wiolated flood.) The pott has been 
er us ſor dd Pore of the river Xanthus ever ſince the be- but 
ginning of the laſt-book ; and here he gives us an account why the 0 
river wars upon Achilles : It is not only becauſe he is a river of c 
Troas, but, as Euftathius remarks, becauſe it is in defence of a on t] 
man that was deſcended from a brother River-God: He was an- 
gry too with Achilles on another account, becauſe he had choak'd man 
pp his current with the bodies of his countrymen, the Z7qj an,. 


Who, 
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Who, or from whence? Unhappy is the Sire, 


Whoſe ſon encounters our reſiſtleſs ire. 


O ſon of Peleus ! what avails to trace 


V. 171. From rich Pazonia's——&c.] 
rechmes is ſaid to be commander of the Pæonians, where they 
are deſcrib'd as bow-men z but here they are ſaid to be arm d with 
ſpears, and to have Aferopæus for their general. Euftathius 
tells us, ſome criticks aſſerted that this line in the Cat, y. 355» 


2 (Reply'd the warriour) our illuſtrious Race ? 
From rich Pæonia's valleys I command : 
Arm'd with protended ſpears, my native band; 
Now ſhines the tenth bright morning ſince I came 
In aid of Ilion to the fields of fame: 
J Axis, who ſwells with all the neighb' ring rills, 
And wide around the floated region fills, 
Begot my ſire, whoſe ſpear ſuch glory won: 
Now lift thy arm, and try that hero's ſon |! 


In the Catalogue Py- 


IT4Asy6vo; & vg pid kktog Age poratog, 


followed 


*Aulzp Nuvpaiypus dye Nations hynvaclctuce 


al but I ſee no reaſon for ſuch an aſſertion. Homer has expreſsly 


he told us in this ſpeech that it was but ten days fince he came to 
of the aid of Trey; he might be made general of the Peonians up- 
7 on the death of Pyrechmes, who was Kkill'd in the ſixteenth book. 
n- Why alſo might not the Pæoniant, as well as Teucer, excel in the 


'd management both of the bow and the ſpear ? 


0, 


K 3 


Threat 
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Threat' ning he ſaid: The hoſtile chiefs advance; 
180 At once AMieropeus diſcharg'd each lance, 
Cor both his dext'rous hands the lance cou'd wield) 
| One ſtruck, but pierc'd not the Vultanian ſhield ; | 
One raz'd Achilles hand; the ſpouting blood 


Spun forth, in earth the faſten'd weapon ſtood. 
| 185 Like lightning next the Pelian jav'lin flies: 


| Its erring fury hiſs'd along the ſkies ; 
Deep in the ſwelling bank was driv'n the ſpear, 
Ev'n to the middle earth'd ; and quiver'd there. 
Then from his fide the ſword Pelides drew, 
190 And on his foe with doubled fury flew. 


The foe thrice tugg'd, and ſhook the rooted wood; 
Repulfive of his might the weapon ſtocd : 
The fourth, he tries to break the ſpear in vain; 
Bent as he ſtands, he tumbles to the plain; 

_ 195 His belly open'd with a ghaſtly wound, 

The reeking entrails pour upon the ground. 


. 187. Deep in the ſwelling bank was driv'n the ſpear 

iT ; f Bk to the Lad bart rf 

It was impoſſible for the poet to give us a greater idea of the 
ſtrength of Achilles than he has by this circumſtance : His 
ſpear pierc'd ſo deep into the ground, that another hero of great 
Krength could not diſengage it by repeated efforts; but imme - 
diately after, Abcilles'draws it with the utmoſt eaſe : How pro- 
digious was the force of that arm that could drive at one throw 
a ſpear half way into the earth, and then with a touch releaſe 


tC? 
, Beneath 


(I, 
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Beneath the hero's feet he panting lies, 

And his eye darkens, and his ſpirit flies: 

While the proud victor thus triumphing ſaid, 
His radiant armour tearing from the dead: 

So ends thy glory ! Such the fate they prove 
Who ſtrive preſumptuous with the ſons of Jove. 
Sprung from a River didſt thou boaſt thy line, 
But great Saturnius is the ſource of mine. 

Ho durſt thou vaunt thy wat'ry progeny ? 
Of Peleus, Macus, and Fove, am I; 
The race of theſe ſuperiour far to thoſe, 
As he that thunders to the ſtream that flows. 
What rivers can, Scamander might have ſhown 


10 But Jove he dreads, nor wars againſt his ſon. 
Ev'n Achelous might contend in vain, 


And all the roaring billows of the main, 
Th' eternal Ocean, from whoſe fountains flow 


The ſeas, the rivers, and the ſprings below, | 
15 The thund'ring voice of Jove abhors to hear, 


24 


And in his deep abyſſes ſhakes with ſear. 
He ſaid; then from the bank his jav'lin tore, 


And left the breathleſs warriour in his gore. 


The floating tides the bloody carcaſs lave, 
20 And beat againſt it, wave ſucceeding wave; 
K 4 Till 


Till roll'd between the banks, it lies the food 
Of curling eels, and fiſhes of the flood. 


All ſcatter'd round the ſtream (their mightieſt ſlain) 


| Th' amaz d Pæonians ſcour along the plain: 

= 225 He vents his fury on the flying crew, 

BY Draſius, Aiypylus, and Mneſus ſlew ; 

_ Mydon, Therfilochus, with Ænius fell; 

And numbers more his lance had plung'd to hell; 
But from the bottom of his gulphs profound, 


230 Scamander ſpoke ; the ſhores return'd the ſound. 
O firſt of mortals! (for the Gods are thine) 
In valour matchleſs, and in force di vine! 
If Fove have giv'n thee ev'ry Trojan head, 
"Tis not on me thy rage ſhould heap the dead. 
235 See! my choak'd ſtreams no more their courſe can keep, 
Nor roll their wonted tribute to the deep. 
Turn then, impetuous! from our injur'd flood; 
Content, thy ſlaughters could amaze a God. 
| In human form confeſs'd before his eyes 
240 The River thus; and thus the Chief replies. 
O ſacred ſtream! thy word we ſhall obey ; 
But not till Troy the deſtin'd vengeance pay, 
Not till within her tow'rs the perjur'd train 


Shall pant, and tremble at our arms again ; 1 


l 
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Bot 
Not 
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Not till proud Hector, guardian of her wall, 
Or ſtain this lance, or ſee Achilles fall. 
He ſaid; and drove with fury on the foe: 
Then to the Godhead of the filver bow 
The yellow Flood began: O ſon of ove! 
Was not the mandate of the Sire above 
Full and expreſs ? that Phzbus ſhould employ 
His ſacred arrows in defence of Troy, 
And make her conquer, till Hyperion's fall 
In awful darkneſs hide the face of all ? 
| He ſpoke in vain—— the chief without diſmay 
Ploughs thro? the boiling ſurge his deſp'rate way. 
Then riſing in his rage above the ſhores, : 


From all his deep the bellowing river roars, 

Huge heaps of ſlain diſgorges on the coaſt, 

And round the banks the ghaſtly dead are toſt. 

While all before, the billows rang'd on high 

(A wat'ry bulwark) ſkreen the bands who fly. 

Now burſting on his head with thund'ring ſound, 


The falling deluge whelms the hero round: 
TY His 


v. 263. Now burſting on bis bead, &c.] There is a great 
beauty in the verſification of this whole paſſage in Homer: Some 
of the verſes run hoarſe, full, and ſonorous, like the torrent 
they deſcribe z others by their broken cadences, and ſudden 
ops, image the difficulty, labour, and interruption of the hero's 

| =; march 
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263 His loaded ſhield bends to the ruſhing tide ; 


His feet, upborn, ſcarce the ſtrong flood divide, 
Slidd'ring, and ſtagg'ring. On the border ſtood 
A ſpreading elm, that overhung the flood ; | 
He ſeiz d a bending bough, his ſteps to ſtay; 


270 The plant uprooted to his weight gave way, 


Heaving the bank, and undermining all ; 

Loud flaſh the waters to the ruſhing fall 

Of the thick foliage. The large trunk diſplay'd 
Bridg'd the rough flood acroſs : The hero ſtay'd 


275 On this his weight, and rais'd upon his hand, 


Leapt from the channel, and regain'd the land. 
| Then 


— 


march againſt it. The fall of the elm, the tearing up of the 
bank, the ruſhing of the branches in the water, are all put into 
ſuch words, that almoſt every letter correſponds in its ſound, and 
echoes to the ſenſe, of each particular. 

v. 274. Bridg*d the rough flood acroſsmemmm— ] 

If we had no other account of the river Aantbus but this, it were 
alone ſufficient to ſhew that the current could not be very wide; 
for the poet here ſays that the elm ſtretch'd from bank to bank, 
and as it were made a bridge over it: The fuddenneſs of this in- 
undation perfectly well agrees with a narrow river. 

5. 276. Leap'd from the channel.] Euſtatbius recites a criti- 
ciſm on this verſe, in the original the word Afpyy ſignifies Stag- 
num, Palus, a flanding water ; now this is certainly contrary 
to the idea of a river, which always implies a current: To ſolve 
this, ſays that author, ſome have ſuppos'd that the tree which 
lay a-croſs the river ſtopp'd the flow of the waters, and 
forc'd them to ſpread as it were into a pool. Others, diſla- 
tisfy'd with this folution, think that a miſtake is crept _ 
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Then blacken'd the wild waves; the murmur roſe; 
The God purſues, a huger billows throws, 

And burſts the bank, ambitious to deſtroy 

The man whoſe fury is the fate of Troy. 

He, like the warlike eagle ſpeeds his pace, 

(Swifceſt and ſtrongeſt of th' aereal race) 

Far as a ſpear can fly, Achilles ſprings 

At ev'ry bound; his clanging armour rings: 

Now here, now there, he turns on ev'ry ſide, 


And winds his courſe before the following tide ; 


The waves flow after, whereſoe'er he wheels, 
And gather faſt, and murmur at his hecls. 
So when a peaſant to his garden brings 


Soft rills of water from the bubbling ſprings, 
And 


the Text, and that inſtead of 2 Aus, ſhould be inſerted &# 
Arvace But I do not ſee the neceſſity of having recourſe to eithan 
1 of theſe ſolutions; for why may not the word A{pvy figairy 
oy here the channel of the river, as it evidently does in the 317th 
% verſe? And nothing being more common than to ſubſtitute a part 
w for the whole, why may not the channel be ſuppos'd to imply 
the whole river ? : 
V. 289. So wwhen a peaſant to his garden brings, &c.] T5 
changing of the character is very beautiful: No poet ever knew, 


- like Homer, to paſs from the vehement and the nervous, to the 
bo bentle and agreeable 3 ſuch tranſitions, when properly made. 
ch give a ſingular pleaſure, as when in muſick a maſter paſſes fror: 
* the rough to the tender. Demetrius Phalereus, who only praiſes 


this compariſon for its clearneſs, has not ſufficiently recommende 1 
ts beauty and value. Virgil has transfer'd it into his firſt boo! 


to . 
« the Georg icis, V. 106, 7 
| K 6 Deb. 


be 
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And calls the floods from high, to bleſs his bow'rs WI 
And feed with pregnant ſtreams the plants and flow'rs, Fo: 
Soon as he clears whate'er their paſſage ſtaid, 
And marks the future current with his ſpade, No 

295 Swift o'er the rolling pebbles, down the hills pre 
Louder and louder purl the falling rills, Ane 
Before him ſcatt' ring, they prevent his pains, of 


And ſhine in mazy wand'rings o'er the plains, 
Still flies 4ch/les, but before his eyes 
300 Still ſwift Scamander rolls where-e'er he flies: 
Not all his ſpeed eſcapes the rapid floods ; 
'The firſt of men, but not a match for Gods. 
Oft' as he turn'd the torrent to oppoſe, 
And bravely try if all the pow'rs were foes ; 


305 So oft the ſurge, in wat'ry mountains ſpread, * 
Beat on his back, or burſts upon his head. . 
Vet dauntleſs ſtill the adverſe flood he braves, * 
And ſtill indignant bounds above the waves. 
ir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 
310 Waſh'd from beneath him ſlides the ſlimy foil f 
| Deinde ſatis um nducit, rivoſgue ſequentes ; L 
7 3 1 er e , in th 
Ecce ſupercilio clivoſs tramitis undam char: 
Elicit: Ila cadens raucum per levia murmur hero 
 Saxa cet, ſcatebriſque arentia temperat arvas bill 
i Dacier. alrea 


When 


. 


» 


en 
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When thus (his eyes on heav'n's expanſion thrown} _ 
Forth burſts the hero with an angry groan. 
Is there no God Achilles to befriend, 

No pow'r t'avert his miſerable end? 
prevent, oh Fowve! this ignominious date, 
And make my future life the ſport of fate. 
Of all heav'n's oracles believ'd in vain, 

But moſt of Yetis, muſt her ſon complain; 
By PLebus darts ſhe propheſy'd my fall, 
In glorious arms before the Trojan wall. 
Oh! had II dy'd in fields of battel warm, 


Stretch'd like a hero, by a hero's arm ! 
7 Might 


y. 321. Ob bad I dy'd in fields of battel warm! &c.] Nothing 
is more agreeable than this wiſh to the heroick character of A. 
chilles : Glory is his prevailing paſſion ; he grieves not that he 
muſt die, but that he ſhould die unlike a man of honour, Vir- 
gil has made uſe of the ſame thought in the ſame circumſtance, 
where ZZneas is in danger of being drown'd, u. 1. v. 98. 


o terque 3 beati, 
Nueis ante ora patrum Trojæ ſub mænibus altis 
Contigit oppetere! O Danaimm fortiſſime gentis 
Tydide, mene Iliacis occumbere campis | 
Non potuiſſe  tudque animam hanc effundere dextrd ! 


„ Lucan, in the fifth book of his Pharſalia, repreſenting Ceſar 
in the ſame circumſtance, has (I think) carry'd yet farther the 
character of ambition, and a boundleſs thirſt of glory, in his 

ero; when, after he has repin'd-in the ſame manner with A. 
chilles, he acquieſces at laſt in the reflection of the glory he had 
already acquired z 


Licet 


— — — 
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Might Hectror's ſpear this dauntleſs boſom rend, 

And my ſwift ſoul o'ertake my ſlaughter'd friend 
325 Ah no! Achilles meets a ſhameful fate, 

Oh how unworthy of the brave and great! 

Like ſome vile ſwain, whom on a rainy day, ) 
Crofling a ford, the torrent ſweeps away, c 


An unregarded carcaſe to the fea. 

332 Neptune and Pallas haſte to his relief, 

And thus in human form addreſs the chief : 
The pow'r of Ocean firſt. Forbear thy fear, 
O ſon of Peleus Lo thy Gods appear! 
Behold ! from Fove deſcending to thy aid, 
335 Propitious Neptune, and the blue-ey'd maid. 
Stay, and the furious flood ſhall ceaſe to rave : 
'Tis not thy fate to glut his angry wave. 

But thou, the counſel heav'n ſuggeſts, attend 


Nor breathe from combate, nor thy ſword ſuſpend, 
| * 


Eicet ingentes abruperit afus 
 Feflinata 4 fatis, ſat magna peregi. 

Artoas domut gentes : Inimicg_ſubegi 

Arma manu: Vidit Magnum mihi Roma ſecundum. 


And only wiſhes that his obſcure fate might be conceal'd, in the 
view that all the 2 772 might ſtill fear and expect him. 


— Iacerum retinete cada ver 
Flufibus in mediis ; defint mibi buſta, roguſque, 
Dum metuar ſemper, terraque ex pecter ab omni, 


Till 
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Till Troy receive her flying ſons, till: all 


fer routed ſquadrons pant behind their wall: 

Hector alone ſhall ſtand his fatal chance, 

And Hecror's blood ſhall ſmoke upon thy lance. 

Thine is the glory doom'd. Thus ſpake the Gods: 
Then ſwift aſcended to the bright abodes. 

stung with new ardour, thus by heav'n impell'd, 
He ſprings impetuous, and invades the field: 

Oer all th' expanded plain the waters ſpread ; 

Heav'd on the bounding billows danc'd the dead, 
Floating ' midſt ſcatter'd arms; while caſques of gold 


And turn'd up bucklers glitter'd as they rolPd. 
Hich o'er the {urging tide, by leaps and bounds, 
He wades, and mounts ; the parted wave reſounds. 
Not a whole river ſtops the hero's courſe, 
Vhile Pallas fills him with immortal force. 
With equal rage, indignant Yanthus roars, | 

And lifts his billows, and o'erwhelms his ſhores. 

Then thus to Simois: Haile, my brother flood! 

And check this mortal that controuls a God: 

Our braveſt Heroes elſe ſhall quit the fight, 
And 7127 tumble from her tow 'ry height. 

Call then thy ſubject ſtreams, and bid them roar, 


boom all thy Jountains ſwell thy wat'ry ſtore, ,., , 
With 


With broken rocks, and with a load of dead 
365 Charge the black ſurge, and pour it on his head. 
Mark how reſiſtleſs thro' the floods he goes, 
And boldly bids the warring Gods be foes ! 
But nor that force, nor form divine to fight 
Shall ought avail him, if our rage unite : 
370 Whelm'd under our dark gulphs thoſe arms ſhall lie, 
That blaze ſo dreadful in each Trojan eye; 
And deep beneath a ſandy mountain hurl'd, 
Immers'd remain this terrour of the world. 
Such pond'rous ruin ſhall confound the place, 
375 No Greek ſhall Cer his periſh'd relicks grace, 
No hand his bones ſhall gather, or enhume ; 
Theſe his cold rites, and this his wat'ry tomb. 
He ſaid; and on the chief deſcends amain, 
Increas'd with gore, and ſwelling with the ſlain. 
380 Then murm'ring from his beds, he boils, he raves, 
And a foam whitens on the purple waves : 
At ev'ry ſtep, before Achilles ſtood 
The crimſon furge, and delug'd him with blood. 
Fear touch'd the Queen of heavn: She ſaw diſmay'd, 
585 She call'd aloud, and ſummon'd Yulcar's aid. 
Riſe to the war ! th' inſulting flood requires 
Thy waſteful arm: Aſſemble all thy fire: ! 
| | While 
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While to their aid, by our command enjoin'd, 
Ruſh the ſwift Eaſtern and the Weſtern wind: 
Theſe from old Ocean at my word ſhall blow, 
Pour the red torrent on the wat'ry foe, 


(orſes and arms to one bright ruin turn, 

ind hiſſing rivers to their bottoms burn. 

bo, mighty in thy rage! diſplay thy pow'r, 
Drink the whole flood, the crackling trees devour, 
Korch all the banks! and (till our voice reclaim) 
Bert th' unweary'd furies of the flame 

Th' Power Ignipotent her word obeys : 

ide o'er the plain he pours the boundleſs blaze; 
lt once conſumes the dead, and dries the ſoil ; 
nd the ſhrunk waters in their channel boil: 
when autumnal Boreas ſweeps the ſky, 

nd inſtant blows the water'd gardens dry: 

v look'd the field, ſo whiten'd was the ground, 


Vale Vulcan breath'd the fiery blaſt around. 
| | Swift 


. 405. While Vulcan breath'd the flery blaſt around.] It is 
d, the original, y. 355. | 


Ives Tempipevo FoavpyTiog VR. 


de epithet given to Vulcan in this verſe (as well as in the 

th) "HOaigow moalOpovog, has no ſort of alluſion to the 

ucn deſerib'd: For what has his wiſdom or knowledge to 2 
wi 


hile 
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Swift on the ſedgy reeds the ruin preys; 
Along the margin winds the running blaze: 
The trees in flaming rows to aſhes turn, 
The flow'ry Lotos, and the Tam'riſk burn. 
410 Broad elm, and cypreſs riſing in a ſpire; 
The wat'ry willows hiſs before the fire. 
Now glow the waves, the fiſhes pant for breath, 
The eels lie twiſting in the pangs of death : 
Now flounce aloft, now dive the ſcaly fry, 
415 Or eaſping, turn their bellies to the ſky. 
At length the river rear'd his languid head, 
And thus, ſhort-panting, to the God he ſaid. 
Oh Vulcan] oh! what pow'r reſiſts thy might? 
J faint, I fink, unequal to the fight! 
420 J yield——Let lion fall; if fate decree—— 
Ah 
He ceas'd ; wide conflagration blazing round; 
The bubbling waters yield a hiſſing ſound. 


bend no more thy fiery arms on me! 


with burning up the river Xantbus ? This is uſual in our 
thor, and much exclaim'd againſt by his modern antagoniit 
whom Mr. Boileau very well anſwers. ** It is not fo firan 
« in Homer to give theſe epithets to perſons upon occaſio 
* which can have no reference to them; the ſame is freque 
in modern languages, in which we call a man by the ns 
«© of Saint, when we ſpeak of any action of his that has 
ec the leaſt regard to his ſan&ity: As when we ſay, for exat 
4 ple, that St. Paul held the garments of thoſe who ſto 
„St. Stephen,” | 
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As when the flames beneath a caldron riſe, 


To melt the fat of ſome rich ſacrifice, 
inid the fierce embrace of circling fires 
The waters foam, the heavy ſmoak aſpires : 
boils th' impriſon'd flood, forbid to flow, 
And choak'd with vapours, feels his bottom glow. 
To Juno then, imperial Queen of Air, 
The burning River ſends his earneſt pray'r. | 
Ah why, Saturnia] muſt thy ſon engage 
Me, only me, with all his waſtful rage? 
0n other Gods his dreadful arm employ, 
for mightier Gods aſſert the cauſe of Troy. 
dubmiſſive I deſiſt, if thou command, 5 
ut ah |. with-dray this all- deſtroy ing hand. 
ar then my ſolemn oath, to yield to fate 
Unaided- Dion, and her deſtin'd ſlate, | 
y. 424. As <oben the flames beneath a caldron riſe.) It is im- 
dſible to render literally ſuch paſſages with any tolerable beauty. 
Theſe ideas can never be made to ſhine in Engliſb, ſome. particu- 


rities cannot be preſerv'd; but the Greek language gives them 


ur alle, the words are noble and muſical; 


z0Dlt 
ſtran 
caſio 
reque 
na 
has 

- EXal 


ſto 


Qs 82 Ag rer ZvSov e'mery6peves rep! . 
Rviocy pweaddpevog krzAoTpeProg orkhow, * * 
Has, oben 4uBoadTyv, dd Is EVAG udynavae xetTHI. | 
therefore that can be expected from a tranſlator is to 
rve the meaning of the ſimile, and embelliſh it with ſome 
nds of affinity that carry nothing low in the ſenſe or ſound. 
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440 Till Greece ſhall gird her with deſtructive flame, 
And in one ruin ſink the Trojan name. 
His warm in treaty touch'd Saturnia's ear : 
She bade th' Ignipotent his rage forbear, 
Recall the flame, nor in a mortal cauſe 
445 Infeſt a God: Th' obedient flame withdraws: 
Again, the branching ſtreams begin to. ſpread, 
And ſoft re-murmur in their wonted bed. 
Whi' 


Y. 447. And ſoft re-murmur in their wwonted bed.) Here end 


the epiſode of the river-fight 5 and I muſt here lay before t 


reader my thoughts upon the whole of it: Which appea 


to be in part an allegory, and in part a true hiſtory, Ne 
thing can give a better idea of Homer's manner of enlivenin 
his inanimate machines, and of making the plaineſt and fim 
pleſt incidents noble and poetical, than to conſider the who 
paſſage in the common hiſtorical ſenſe, which I ſuppoſe t 
be no more than this. There happen'd a great overflow « 
the river Xanthas during the fiege, which very much incom 
moded the Aſſailants: This gave occaſion for the fiction 
an engagement between Achilles and the River-God : Xantby 
calling Simoris to aſſiſt him, implies that theſe two neigh 
bouring rivers join'd in the inundation: Pallas and Neptu 
relieve Achilles ; that is, Pallas, or. the wiſdom of Achille 
found ſome means to divert the waters, and turn them int 
the ſea; wherefore Neptune, the God of it, is feign'd to al 
him. Jupiter and June (by which are underſtosd the acre 
regions) conſent to aid Achilles ; that may ſignify, that aftc 
this great flood there happen'd a warm, dry, windy ſeaſon 
which aſſuaged the waters, and dried the ground: And wh 
makes this in a manner plain, is, that June (which 6igning 
the air) promiſes to ſend the north and weft wvinds to diſtre 
the river. Xanthus being conſum'd by Vulcan, that is dried 
with heat, prays to June to relieve him: What is this, 
that the drought having drunk up his ſtreams, he has 12 
courle to the air for rains to re-ſupply his current? Or perbot 
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While theſe by Funo's will the ſtrife reſign, | 

The warring Gods in fierce contention join: 
te-kindling rage each heav'nly breaſt alarms ; 

With horrid clangor ſhock th' zthereal arms: 

Heav'n in loud thunder bids the trumpet ſound ; 

ind wide beneath them groans the rending ground. 
we, as his ſport, the dreadful ſcene deſcries, 


ind views contending Gods with careleſs eyes. 
The 


the whole may ſignify no more, than that Acbilles being on the 
krther fide of the river, plung'd himſelt in to purſue the enemy; 
that in this adventure he run the riſk of being drown'd; that to 
five himſelf he laid hold on a fallen tree, which ſerv'd to keep 
tim a-float 3 that he was ftill carried down the ſtream to the 
pace where was the confluence of the two rivers (which is ex» 
peſs'd by the one calling the other to his aid) and that when he 
ame nearer the ſea [Neptune] he found means by his prudence 
[Pallas] to fave himſelf from his danger. | 
If the reader ſtill ſhould think, the fiction of rivers ſpeaking 
2nd fighting is too bold, the objection will vaniſh by conſidering 
how much the heathen mythology authorizes the repreſentation 
if rivers as perſons: Nay, even in old hiſtorians nothing is more 
tommon than ſtories of rapes committed by River-Gods ; and the 
bition was no way unprecedented, after one of the ſame nature 
— known, as the engagement between Hercules and the river 
cbelous. . 
7. ove, as his ſpart, the dreadful ſcene deſcries 
325 — VIEWS — Fg Gods —— g eyes A ; 
| was at a loſs for the reaſon why Jupiter is ſaid to ſmile at 
the diſcord of the Gods, till I found it in Euſtatbius; Jupiter, 
is he, who is the lord of nature, is well pleaſed with the 
var of the Gods, that is of earth, ſea, and air, &c. becauſe 
the harmony of all beings' ariſes from that diſcord: Thus 
euth is oppoſite to water, air to earth, and water to them 
all 


4 
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The pow r of battels lifts his brazen ſpear, 
And firſt aſſaults the radiant Queen of War. 
What mov'd thy madneſs, thus to diſ-unite 


Ethereal minds, and mix all heav'n in fight ? 


460 What wonder this, when in thy frantick mood 


Thou drov'ſt a mortal to inſult a God ; 
Thy impious hand Tyd:des jav'lin bore, 
And madly bath'd it in celeſtial gore. 
He ſpoke, and ſmote the loud-reſounding ſhield, 


46 5 Which bears Jove's thunder on its dreadful field; 


The adamantine Ægis of her Sire, | 
That turns the glancing bolt, and forked fife. 


all; and yet from this oppoſit ion ariſes that diſcordant concord þ 
which all nature ſubſiſts, Thus heat and cold, moiſt and dry 


are in a continual war, yet upon this depends the fertility of the 


earth, and the beauty of the creation. So that Jupiter, who 
according to the Greeks is the ſoul of all, may well be faid to ſmile 
at this contenticn, | 

y. 456. The power of battels, &c.] The combat of Mars an 
Pallas is plainly allegorical : Juſtice and Wiſdom demanded that 
an end ſhould be put to this terrible war: The God of war op 
poſes this, but is worſted. Euſtatbius ſays that this holds forth 
the oppoſition of rage and wiſdom ; and no ſooner has our reaſon 
ſubdued one temptation, but another {ſucceeds to reinforce it, 
Venus ſuccours Mars. The poet ſeems farther to inſinuate, that 
Reaſon when it reſiſts a temptation vig orouſly, eaſily overcome 
it: So it is with the utmoſt facility, that Pallas conquers bcti 
Mars and Venus, He adds, that Pallas retreated from Mars is 
order to conquer him: this ſhews us that the beſt way to ſubduc 
a temptation is to retreat from it. | 
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jen heav'd the Goddeſs in her mighty hand | 


NI 


| ſtone, the limit of the neighb'ring land, 
here fix'd from eldeſt times ; black, craggy, vaſt: 


his, at the heav'nly homicide ſhe caſt. 


5. 468. Then beav'd the goddeſs in ber mig hty band 
A flone, &c.] 
The poet has deſcrib'd many of his heroes in former parts of his 
em, as throwing ſtones of enormous bulk and weight: but 
ere he riſes in his image: He is deſcribing a goddeſs, and has | 
und a way to make that action excel all human ſtrength, and 
: equal to a deity» | 
Virgil has imitated this paſſage in his twelfth book, and ap- 
dit to Turnus; but I can't help thinking that the action in a | 
ortal is ſomewhat extravagantly imagined : What principally | 
nders it ſo, is an addition of two lines to this ſimile which he il 
mows from another part of Homer, only with this difference, 'Y 
ut whereas Homer ſays no two men could raiſe ſuch a ſtone, ' 
gil extends it to twelve. | 


nn—_— xn circumſpicit ingens, 


rd b Saxum, antiquum, ingens, campo guod forte jacebat, 
dry Limes agro poſitus, litem ut diſcerneret arvis, 
f the 


who dere is a beauty in the repetition of ſaxum ingens, in the ſecond 
(mile; it makes us dwell upon the image, and gives us leiſure to 
nder the vaſtneſs of the ſtone:) The other two lines are as 
an los; — 
| that F | ; | 
r 088 ix illud, lecti bis ſex cerwice ſubirent, | 
= -Nualia nunc bominum producit corpora tellus, | 
eaſon | 
t, be allowed to think too, they are not ſo well introduced in 
that z? For it is juſt after Turnus is deſcrib'd as weaken'd and | 
comelirels'd with fears and ill omens; it exceeds probability; and 1 
bet n, methinks, looks more like a knight- errant in a romance, | 


705 Lan hero in an epick poem. 
ubaue s 
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Bo 
Thund'ring he falls; a maſs of monſtrous ſize, 7 
And ſev'n broad acres covers as he lies. * 
| The ſtunning ſtroke his ſtubborn nerves unbound ; whe 
475 Loud o'er the fields his ringing arms reſound: On 
The ſcornful Dame her conqueſt views with ſmiles, WM 10 
And glorying thus, the proſtrate God reviles. 0 
Haſt thou not yet, inſatiate fury! known To 
How far Minerwa's force tranſcends th 5 Gyn ? 80 
480 Juno, whom thou rebellious dar'ſt withſtand, Th 
Corres thy folly thus by Pallas hand; ;Ti 
Thus meets thy broken faith with juſt diſgrace, \ 
And partial aid to Troy's perfidious race. Th 

The Goddeſs ſpoke, and turn'd her eyes away, 

485 That beaming round, diffus'd celeſtial day. 

. Fove's Cyprian daughter, ſtooping on the land, 5 
Lent to the wounded God her tender hand- = 
Slowly he riſes, ſcarcely breathes with pain, _ 
And propt on her fair arm, forſakes the plain. ay 
490 This the bright Empreſs of the heav'ns ſurvey d, — 
And ſcoffing, thus, to War's victorious maid. mor 
Lo! hat an aid on Mars fide is ſeen! * 
The Smiles and Lowes unconquerable Queen ! proc 
Mark with what inſolence, in open view, 700 
495 She moves: Let Pallas, if ſhe dares, purſue. >. 
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Minerva ſmiling heard, the pair o ertook, 


And ſlightly on her breaſt the wanton ſtrob : ' 
She, unreſiſting, fell; (her ſpirits led) | 
On earth together lay the lovers ſpread, 

An] like theſe heroes, be the fate of all 
Minerva cries). who guard the Trojan wall! 
To Grecian Gods ſuch let the Phrygian be, 

So dread, ſo fierce, as Venus is to me; 


1 


Then from the loweſt ſtone ſhall Troy be mord —- 


Thus ſhe, and Juno with a ſmile approv'd. 


Meantime, to mix in more than mortal fight, 
The God of Ocean dares the God of Light. 


k What 

v. 505. The God of Ocean dares the God of Light.] The in- 
terview between Neptune and Apollo is very judiciouſly in this. 
place enlarged upon by our author. The poem now draws to a. 
concluſion, ; the .77gans, are to be puniſh d for their perjury and 
violence: Homer accordingly with a poetical juſtice ſums: up the 


evidence againſt them, and repreſents the very founder of Trey as 


an injurious perſons There have been ſeveral references to this 
ſtory ſince the beginni of the poem, but he forbore to give it at 
large till near the — it ; that it might be freſh upon the me- 
mory, and ſhew, the Trejans deſerve the puniſhment they are 
going to ſuffer, - | 1 ET 

Euſtathius gives the reaſon why Apollo aſſiſts the Trojans, tho? 
he had been equally with Neptune affronted by Laomedon : This, 
proceeded from the honours which Apollo receiv'd from the - 
rity of Laomedon ;, Troy paid him no leſs worſhip than Cilla, or 
Tenedss ; and by theſe, means won him. over to a forgiveneſs : But 


Neprune ſtill was lighted, and conſequently continued an enemy 


to the whole race. | 
The ſame author gives us various opinions why Neptune is 
Vor. V. L ſaid 


» 


$10 Shall ignominious we with ſhame retire, 
No deed perform'd, to our Olympian Sire? 
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What ſloth has ſeiz d us, when the fields around 


Ring with conflicting  pow'rs, and heav'n returns the 
[ſound þ 


Come, prove thy arm ! for firſt the war to wage, 


| Suits not my greatneſs, or ſuperiour age. 


faid to have built the Trygaen wall, and to have been defrauded 
of his Wages : Some ſay that Laomedon facrilegiouſly took away 
the treaſures out of the temples of Apollo and Neprune, te carry 
on the fortifications 3 from whence it was fabled that Neptun 
and Apollo built the walls. Others will have it, that two of the 
workmen dedicated their wages to Apollo and Neprtane ; and that 
L aomedon detained them: fo that he might in ſome ſenſe be faid 
to defraud the deities themſelves, by with- holding what was de- 
dicated to their temples. | 

The reaſon why Apollo is faid to have kept the herds of 
Laemedon, is not ſo clear. Euftathius obſerves that all plagues 
firſt ſeize the four-footed creation, and are ſuppos d to 
ariſe from this deity: Thus Apollo in the firſt book fends the 
plague into the Grecian army; the ancients therefors made him 
to preſide over eattel;' that by preſerving them from the plague, 
mankind might be fafe from infectious difeaſes. Others tell us, 
that this employment is afcrib'd to Apollo, becauſe he fignifies 
the ſun: Now the ſun cloaths the paſtures with graſs and herds; 
fo that Apollo may be ſaid himfelf to frehthe cattel, by ſupply- 
ing chem with food. either of theſt accounts Laomedon 
may be {aid to be ungrateful to that deity, for raifing no temple 


to his honour. , 


It is obfervable that Homer, in this ſtory, aſcribes the building 
of the wall to Neptrne only : I ſhould conjecture the reaſon 
might be, that Troy being a fea-port town, the chief ſtrength of 
it depended upon its fituation, ſo that the fea was in a manner 2 
wall to it: Upon this account Neptune thay not improbably be 

do have built the wall, * | 


Raſh 
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Raſh as thou art to prop the Trajan throne, 
;(Forgetful of my wrongs, and of thy own) 
And guard the race of proud Laomedan / , 
Haſt thou forgot, how at the monarch's pray”r, 

We ſhar'd the lengthen'd labours of a year ? 

Troy walls I raz'd (for ſuch were Fove's commands) 
And yon proud bulwarks grew beneath my hands: 
Thy task it was to feed the bellowing droves 

4:4 Along fair Iada's vales, and pendent groves. 

guat when the circling ſeaſons in their train 
„brought back the grateful day that crown'd our pain; 
bat With menace ſtern the fraudful King defy'd 

de- Our latent Godhead, and the prize deny'd : 

; of Mad as he was, he threaten'd ſervile bands, 

58 And doom'd us exiles far in barb'rous lands. 

him WI Incens'd, we heav'nward fled with ſwiſteſt wing, 

do And deſtin'd vengeance on the perjur 'd King. 

ies Doſt thou, for this, afford proud Ilion grace, 

95 And not like us, infeſt the faithleſs race? 

plc Wl Like us, their preſent, future ſons deſtroy, - 

ding WI And from its deep foundations heave their Ty? 
r Ahab thus: To combate for mankind 

de All- ſuit che wildomof celeſtial mind ; 


he 
] ? 
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For what is man? Calamitous by birth, Hi 
They owe their life and nouriſhment to earth; Po 
Like yearly leaves, that now, with beauty crown'd, N. 
540 Smile on the ſun; now, wither on the ground: Tl 


345 


& : 


To their own hands commit the frantick ſcene, 
Not mix immortals in a cauſe ſo mean. 

Then turns his face, far-beaming heav'nly fires, 
And from the Senior Pow'r, ſubmiſs retires ; 
Him, thus tetreating, Artemis upbraids, 

The quiver'd huntreſs of the Sylν,j ſhades. 

And is it thus the youthful 'Phebus flies, 

And yields to Ocean's hoary Sire, the prize? 


*. 537. Fer what is man? &c.] The poet is very happy in 
interſperſing his poem with moral ſentences; in this place he 
ſteals away his reader from war and horrour, and gives him 
a beautiful; admonition of his own frailt 7). Shall I (fays 
« Apollo) contend with thee for the ſake of man? man, who 
<< is no more than a leaf of à tree, now green and flouriſhing, 


but ſoon wither'd away and gone?” The ſon, of Sirach has 


- 


* 
4 


an expreflian which very much reſembles this, Ecclus. xiv. 18, 
As the green leaves upon a thick tree, ſome fall, and ſome grow, 
fo is g's generation of fleſh and blood, one conteth to an end, and F 
one is born. . i 
v. 544. And from the Senior Por, ſubmiſs retires. Two things The 
hinder Homer from making Neptune and Apollo fight, Firſt, WW © © 
becauſe having already deſcrib'd the fight between Vulcan and 
Xanthus, he has nothing farther to ſay here, for it is the 3 
fame conflict between humidity and dryneſs. Secondly, Apel I „10. 
being the ſame with deſtiny, and the ruin of the Trojans being I 
concluded upon and decided, that God can no longer defer it. f 
Dacier, ; 


8 | Hoy 
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How vain that martial pomp, and dreadful ſhow 
Of pointed arrows, and the ſilver bow ! 

Now boaſt no more in yon' celeſtial bow'r, 

Thy force can match the great Earth-ſhaking Pow'r. 

Silent, he heard the Queen of Woods upbraid : 

Not ſo Saturnia bore the vaunting maid ; 

ut furious thus. What inſolence has driv'n 

Thy pride to face the Majeſty of Heav'n? 

What tho by Jove the female plague deſign'd, 
Fierce to the feeble race of woman-kind, 

The wretched matron feels thy piercing dart; 
Thy ſex's tyrant, with a tyger's heart? | 
What tho' tremendous in the woodland chaſe, 

Thy certain arrows pierce the ſavage race? 

How dares thy raſhneſs on the pow'rs divine 
% Employ thoſe arms, or match thy force with mine a 


— 


. 0 The male 4 e ; . 
15 or 2 to bd fell race of man- lind, c.] 5 
The words in the original are, Tho" Jupiter bas made you a lion 
te women. The meaning of this is, that Diana was terrible 
to that ſex, as being the ſame with the moon, and bringing on 
the pangs of child-birth: Or elſe that the antients attributed all 
ſudden deaths of women to the darts of Diana, as of men to 
thoſe of Apollo : Which opinion is frequently alluded to in Homer, 
Euſtatbius. | FRI 
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565 Learn hence, no more unequal war to wage 80 

She ſaid, and ſeiz'd her wriſts with eager rage; A 
I ᷑beſe in her left hand lock'd, her right unty'd 8 

The bow, the quiver, and its plumy pride. T 

About her temples flies the buſy bow; | (? 


570 Now here, now there, ſhe winds her from the blow ; 
The ſcatt'ring arrows rattling from the caſe, 
Drop round, and idly mark the duſty place. 


y. 566. She ſaid, and feiz'd ber wweifts, &c.] I muſt con- 
feſs I am at a loſs how to juſtify Hemer in every point of the!z 
combats with the Gods: When Diana and Juno are to fight, Ju- 
no calls her an :mpudent bitch, wudv 43363; : When they fight, 
ſhe boxes her ſoundly, and ſends her crying and trembling to bs 
heaven: As ſoon as ſhe comes thither, Jupiter falls a laughing at 
her: Indeed the reſt of the deities ſeem to be in a merry vein 
during all the action: Pallas beats Mars, and laughs at him, 

 Fupiter ſees them in the ſame merry mood: Jam when the had 
cuff d Diana is not more ſerious: In ſhort, unleſs there be fome 
depths that J am not able to fathom, Homer never better deſerv'd 
than in this place the cenſure paſt upon him by the antients, that 
as he rais'd the characters of his men up to Gods, fo he ſunk 
Thoſe of Gods down to men. | U 

- Yet I think it but reaſonable to conclude, from the very ab- 

furdity of all this, (fuppofing it had no hidden meaning or al- v 
legory) that there muſt therefore certainly be ſome. Nor do 
1 thinle it any inference to the contraty, that it is too ob- 8 
eure for us to find- out: The remoteneſs of our times muſt 
neceſſarily darken yet more and more fuch things as were my - 
Keries at firſt. Not that it is at all impoſſible, notwithſtand- | 
ing their preſent darkneſs, but they might then have been ve- in 
xy obvious; as it is certain, Allegories ought to be diſguis'd, but * 
not. obſcur d: An allegory ſhould be like a veil over a beautt- 
ful face, ſo fine and tranſparent, as to ſhew the very charms it 2 
coven. * d 


— == — 6 


Swift 
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Swift from the field the baffled huntreſs flies, 
And ſcarce reſtrains the torrent in her eyes: 
5 $0, when the falcon wings her way above, 
To the cleft cavern ſpeeds the gentle dove, 
(Not fated yet to die) There ſafe retreats, ' 
Yet ſtill her heart againſt the marble beats. 
To her, Latona haſtes with tender care ; 
o Whom Hermes viewing, thus declines the war. 
How ſhall I face the dame, who gives delight 
To him whoſe thunders blacken heav'n with night? | 
Go matchleſs Goddeſs ! triumph in the ſkies, 
And boaſt my conqueſt, while I yield the prize. 

j He ſpoke; and paſt: Latona, ſtooping low, 
Colle&ts the ſcatter'd ſhafts, and fallen bow, 

That g'itt'ring on the duſt, lay here and there; 
Diſhonour'd relicks of Diana's war. | 
Then ſwift purſu'd her to her bleſt abode, 

y Where, all confus'd, ſhe ſought the ſov'reign God ; 
Weeping ſhe graſp'd his knees: Th'ambroſial veſt 
Shook with her ſighs, and panted on her breaſt. 

v. 580. Whom Hermes viewing, thus declines the war.] It is 
impoſſible that Mercury ſhould encounter Larona + Such a fiction 
would be unnatural, he being a planet, and ſhe repreſentipg the 


night; for the planets owe all their luſtre to the ſhades bf 
2 night, and then only become viſible to the werld. Euffa- 


24 IT, The 
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The fire, ſuperiour ſmil'd ; and bade her ſhow 
What heav'nly hand had caus'd his daughter's woe ? 
593 Abaſt'd, ſhe, names his own imperial ſpouſe ; 
And the pale creſcent fades upon her brows. 
Thus they above: While ſwiftly g'iding down, 
Apollo enters [lion's ſacred town : 
| The Guardian-God now trembled for her wall, 
6co And fear'd the Greeks, tho' fate forbad her fall. 
Back to Ohmpus, from the war's alarms, 
Return the mining bands of Gods in arms; 
Some proud in triumph „ ſome with rage on fire; 
And take their thrones around th' ætherial ſire. 
605 Thro' blood, thro death, Achilles ſlill proceed: 
Oer laughter'd heroes, and o'er rolling ſteeds. 
As when avenging flames with fury driv'n 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of heav'n; : 
| | The 


5. 607, As when avenging flames with fury driv'n, 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of heaven, 1 | 
This paſſage may be explain'd two ways, each very remark- 
able. Firſt, by taking this fire for a real fire, ſent from hea- 
'ven to puniſh a criminal city, of which we have example in 
holy writ. Hence we find that Homer had a notion of this 
great truth, that God ſometimes exerts his judgments on 
Whole cities in this ſignal and terrible manner. Or if we take 
it in the other ſenſe, fimply as a fire thrown into a town by 
the enemies who aſſault it, and only expreſs'd thus by the 
author in the ſame manner as Jeremy makes the city of le 


a 
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The pale inhabitants, ſome fall, ſome fly; 

And the red vapours purple all the sky. 

So rag'd Achilles : Death, and dire diſmay, 

And toils, and terrours, fill'd the dreadful day. 
High on a turret hoary Priam flands, 

And marks the waſle of his deſtruQtive hands ; 

; Views, from his arm, the Trojans ſcatter'd flight, 


And the near hero 1ifing on his ſight. 


ſalem ſay, when the Chaldeans burnt the temple, The Lord from 
above hath ſent fire into my bones, Lament. i. 13.) Yet till, thus 
much will appear underſtood by Homer, that the fire which is 
alt into a city comes not, properly ſpeaking, from men, but fr 
God who delivers it up to their fury. Dacier. | 
v. 613. High on a turret boary Priam, &c,] The poet till 
raiſes the idea of the courage and ſtrength of his hero, by ma- 
king Priam in a terrour that he ſhould enter the town after the 
routed troops : For if he had not ſurpaſs'd all mortals, what could 
have been more deſirable for an enemy, than to.-have-let him in, 
and then deſtroy'd him? | 
Here again there was, need of another machine to hinder, him 
from entring the city; for Achilles being vaſtly ſpeedier than 
thoſe he purſued, He. muſt neceflarily overtake ſome of them, 
and the narrow gates could not let in a body of troops, with- 
out his mingling with the hindmoſt, The ſtory. of Agenor is 
therefore admirably contriv'd, and Apollo, (who was to take 
care that the fatal decrees ſhould be punctually executed) in- 
terpoſes both to ſave Agenor and Troy; for Achilles might have 
kill'd Agenor, and ſtill enter'd with the troops, if Apollo had not 
diverted him by the purſuit of that phantom. Agenor oppos d 
himſelf to Achilles: only becauſe he could not. do better; for he 
ſees himſelf reduc'd to a dilemma, either ingloriouſſy to periſls, 
among the fugitives, or hide himfelf in the foreſt; both which 
were equally unſafe ; Therefore he is purpoſely inſpir'd with a 
generous reſolution to try to fave his countrymen, and as the 


ward of that ſervicę, is at laſt ſav d himſelf, 
24 E 5 
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No ſtop, no check, no aid! With feeble pace, 
And ſettled ſorrow on his aged face, 
Faſt as he could, he ſighing quits the walls; 
' 620 And thus, deſcending on the guards he calls. 
Vou to whoſe care our city-gates belong, 
Set wide your portals to the flying throng. 
For lo! he comes, with unreſiſted ſway ; 
He comes, and Deſolation marks his way! 
C2 5 But when within the walls our troops take breath, 
Lock faſt the brazen bars, and ſhut out death. 

Thus charg'd the rev'rend monarch: Wide were flung 
The opening folds; the ſounding hinges rung. 
Phabus ruſh'd forth, the flying bands to meet, 

© 630 Strook ſlaughter back, and cover d the retreat 
On heaps the T797ans croud to gain the gate, 
And gladfome ſee their laſt eſcape from fate: 
Thither, all perch'd with thirſt, a hedilefs train, 
Hoary with duft, they beat the hollow plain ; 
635 And gaſping, panting, fainting, labour on 
With heavier ſtrides, that lengthen tow'rd the dow. 
Enrag'd Ahilles follows with his ſpear; | 
Wild wich revenge, inſatiable of war. 
Then had the Greeks eternal praiſe Acqui, 
640 And Troy inglorious to her walls'retir'd; 
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But * he, the God who darts æthereal flame, 2 


Shot down to ſave her, and redeem her fame. 
To young Aenor force divine be gave, 
( Antenor*s offspring, haughty, bold and brave) 


in aid of him, beſide the beech he fate, 


And wrapt in clouds, reſtrain'd the hand of fate. 
When now the gen'rous youth Achilles ſpies, 
Thick beats his heart, the troubled motions riſe, 
(So, e' er a ſtorm, the waters heave and roll) 


o He ſtops, and queſtions thus his mighty ſoul. 


What, ſhall I fly this terrour of the plain 
Like others fly, and be like others ſlain EG | 
Vain hope ! to ſhun him by the ſelf-ſame road 
You' line of ſaughter d Trejans lately trod. 


j No: with the common heap I ſcorn to fall— 9 


What if they paſs'd me to the Trojan wall. 


y. 651, What, all I fly &e.] This is a very beautiful 
foliloguy of Agenor, ſuch a one as would naturally ariſe in the 
foul of a brave man, going upon a deſperate eriterprize : Ne 
weighs every thing in the balance of reaſon; he ſets before 
W ba ſeneſs * and the courage of his ene- 
my, till at, laſt the thirſt of . preponderates all : 
confiderations. From the Matt, er of this ſpeech. it 1 t ; 
dent, that the ſtory of - Acbifles his being invulnerable except” 
in the heel, is an invention of Jatter ages; for had he been 
ſo, there had been nothing wonderſu}-ia bis character. .. 


bius, 


* " 
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While I decline to yonder path, that leads 

To Iad's foreſts and ſurrounding ſhades? 

So may I reach, conceaP'd, the cooling flood, 

650 From my tir'd bedy waſh the dirt and blood, 

As ſoon as night her duſky veil exterids, | 
Return'in ſafety to my Trojan friends. 

What if ?——But wherefore all this vain debate ? ; | 
Stand I to doubt, within the reach of Fate 7 

665 Ev'n now perhaps, e er yet I turn the wall, 

The fierce Achilles ſees me, and n 
Such is his ſwiftneſs, tis in vain to fly, 

And ſuch his valour that who ſtands muſt die. 
Howe'er tis better, fighting for the ſtate, " 

670 Here, and in publick view, to meet my fate. 
Yet ſure He too is mortal; He may feel 
(Like all the ſons of earth) the forte of ſteel; 
One only ſoul informs that dreadful fle; * 8 
And Jove's ſole favour gives him all his fame. 

He ſaid, and ſtood, collected in his might; 
"ns all his beating bofom claitn'd the fight. 8 
80 from fome deep grown wood a panther ſtarts, 
Rope from his thicket by a ſtorm of darts: 
Unitaught to fear or fly, he hears. the ſounds; | 


680 Of ſhouting hunters, and of clam'rous hounds ; 
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Tho! ſtruck, tho wounded, ſcarce perceives the pain, 
And the barb'd ja w'lin ſtings his breaſt in vain : | 
On their whole war, untam'd the ſavage flies; 
And tears his hunter, or beneath him dies. 


Not leſs reſolv'd, Autenor's valiant heir 


Confronts Achilles, and awaits the war, 
Diſdainful of retreat: High-held before, 
His ſhield-fa broad-circumference) he bore ; 
Then graceful as he ſtood, in act to throw 
The liſted jav'lin, thus beſpoke the foe. 

How proud Achilles glories in his fame 


And hopes this day to fink the Trojan name 


Beneath her ruins! Know, that hope is vain ; 
A thouſand woes, a thouſand toik remain. 
[Parents and children our juſt arms employ, 


And 
Great as 


and many, are the ſons of Troy. 
— art, ev'n thou may'ſt ſtain with gore 


Theſe Plirygian | fields, and preſs a foreign ſhore. 
He aid: With matchleſs force the jav'lin flung 
þ Smote on his knee; the hollow cuiſhes rung | 
Beneath the pointed ſteel; but ſafe from harms 
He ſtands :impaſlive in th zthereal arms. 
Then fiercely ruſhing on the daring foe, | 


His lifted arm prepares the fatal blow. 
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705 But jealous of his fame polls fhrouds = W 
The god-like Trejan in a veil of clouds: 7 A 
| Safe from purſuit, and ſhut from mortal view, N. 
| Diſmiſs'd with fame, the favour'd youth withdrew. W 
Meanwhile the God, to cover their eſcape, . 

710 Aſſumes Agenor's habit, voice, and ſliape, FP Ar 
Flies from the furious chief in this diſguiſe, Pa 
The furious chief ſtill follows where he flies. Ar 


Now o'er the fields they ſtretch with lengthen'd ſtrides, 

Now urge the courſe where ſwift Scamanzer glides: 
715 The God now diſtant ſcarce a ſtride before, 

Tempts his purſuit, and wheels about the ſhore. 


V. 709. Meanwhile 2be God, to ever their eſcape, &c.] The 
Poet makes a double uſe of this fiction of Apelio's deceiving 
Achilles in the ſhape of Agenor ; by theſe means he draws bim 
from the purſuit, and gives the Trojans time to enter the city, 
and at the ſame time brings ener handſomely off from the 
eombat- The moral of this fable is, that deſtiny would not yet- 
fuffer Troy to fall, . A 
Euftathius fancies that the occafion of the fiction might be 
this: Agenor fled from Achilles to the banks of Tantbus, and 
might there conceal himſelf from the purfuer behind ſome covert 
that grew on the ſhores ; this perhaps might be the whole of 
the ſtory. So plain a narration would have paſs'd in the mouth 
of an hiſtorian, but the Poet dreſſes it in fiction, and tells us 
that Apollo (or Deftiny) conceal'd him in a cloud from the fight 
of bis enemy. h 
The ſame author farther obſerves, that Achilles by an unſeaſon- 
able piece of vain-glory, in purſuing a fingle enemy, gives time 
to a whole army to eſcape 3; he neither kills Ageror, nor over - 
takes the Trgans, | | | 


. 


While 
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While all the flying troops their ſpeed employ, 
And pour on heaps into the walls of ey. 
No ſtop, no ſtay ; no thought to afk, or tell, 
Who 'ſcap'd by flight, or who by battel fell. 
Twas tumult all, and violence of flighhlt; 
And ſudden joy confus'd, and mix'd affright: 
Pale Troy againſt Achilles ſhuts her gate: 

And nations breathe, deliver'd from their fate. 
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ford : Containing, I. Pbædræ and Hippolytuti. II. A Poem on 
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tion of Samplers, by a School -Miſtreſs at Hackney, Natural 
Obſervations made in the School of eg Tay- 


lors and Millers prov'd to be no Thieves, Meurſius's Trea- 
tiſe of the Grecian Games. The Plays of the ' Grecian Boys 
and Girls. A Method to teach learned Men how to write 
unintelligibly. Some important Queries, whether a Woman 
may lay a Child to an Eunuch ? Additions to Mr. Van Lewen- 
beeck's microſcopical Obſervations upon the Tongue: Shew- 
ing the ſeveral Particles proper for prattling, tattling, plead- 
ing, haranguing, lying, flattering, ſcolding, c. Of the Mi- 
gration of Cuckoo's 3; with Remarks on Birds-Neſts. Obſerva- 
tions on the tripal Veſſels. An hiftorical and chronological 
Account of conſecrated Clouts. Fafper-Hans-Van-S lonenbergh's 
2 to Cajamai. By Dr. King of Chriff-Church. In 2 vol. 

12 5. 8 55 eas nog 

Uſeful Miſcellanies. Containing, I. A Preface of the Pub- 
liner of the Tragi-Comedy of Jean of Hedington. II. The 
Tragi-Comedy of Joan of Hedington, in Imitation of Shakeſpear. 
III. Some Account of Horace's Behaviour during his ftay at 
Trinity-College in Cambridge: With an Ode to intreat his De- 
parture thence. Together with a Copy of his Medal taken 
out of Trinity-College Buttery, By Dr. Xing. Price 6d, © 

Debates about the Rights of electing Members of Parlia- 
ment; particularly for the Boroughs of Abingdon, 1 
St, Albant, 'Aldborough Suffolk, Aldborough York , Arundel, 
Banbury, Bedford, Berwick upon Tweed, Bewdly, 'Blechingly, 
Zeſton, Bridport, Bridgewater, Buckingham, Calne Wiltſhire, 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Cardigan, Cheſter, Chippenham, Cbriſs- 
Church Com. Southampton, Clitheroe, Colcbefter, Corfe-Caftle 
Com, Dorſet, Crick/ade Com. Wilts, Cirenceſter, Dartmouth Com. 
Devon. Devizes, Droitwich Com, Worceſter, Dumwich, Eaff- 
iy ores, Gatton Com. Surrey, Hertford Com. Hertford, Burg, 
Haſlemere, Haſtings, Helftone, Horſham, Knaresborough Com, 
York, Leverpool, Ludgerſhall, Ludlow, Lymington, - Malden, 
Marlow Com. Buckingham, Mitche! Com. Cornwall, Morpeth 
Com. Northumberland, Newark upon Trent, Norfolk, - e, 
Plymcuth, Portſmouth, New Radnor, Rye, Sandwich, Shaftesbury, 
Southampton, Stockbridge, Tawiftock, Totneſs Com. Devon, Thet« 
ford, Tregony Com. Cornwall, Wareham Com. Dorſet, Warnock, 
Wells Com. Somerſet, Weobly Com. Hereford, W:ftminfter, Ney- 
2 Com. Dorſet, Winchefter-Cicy, New-Windſor, Worceſter» 
ity, 1 375 
The Works of Mr. Edmund Smith late of Chrift- Church, Ox- 


the 
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the Death of Mr. Fobn Philips. III. Bodleian ſpeech. IV. Po. 
3 Tg wa 5 prefix d, his Character by Mr. O“. 
ar/TwertÞ ; and his Epita e R Mr. Adams 
Chrift-Cherch, Ping 4. 8 Fd 3 "Ry | 2: 
Plays by the Right Honourable the Lord Lanſdown, viz. The 
She-Gallants.z a Comedy. Heroick Love; a Tragedy. And the 
Jew of Venice; a Comedy. Price 3 5. gt 

. and Cambridge Miſcellany. Poems. ; Chiefly written by 
Mr. Fenton, Mr. Prior, Mr. Charles Heplins, Mr. Philips, Mr. 
Gardiner, Sir Jobs Denbam, Lord Hallifax, Dr. Sprat, Dr. Tal 
den, Mr. Waldern of All Sault, Mr. Biſhop, Mr. Fackſon, Dr. 
| Chetword, Mr. Boyle, Colonel Henning ham, Mx. Otway, Jo. 
Haynes, Mr. Miitan, Mr. Trapp, Mr. Dule, Mr, Hall, Mr. Bar- 
Nr Mr. Warnfiry. Price 5 3. 1 1 145 7 

e Clergyman and Gentleman's Recreation : Shewing the 

Pleaſure. and Profit of the. Art of Gardening: wiz. Con- 
cerning; the preparing the Ground ſor planting and ſowing. 
Of the Method of planting Fruit-Trees. in your Gardens. The 
moſt agreeable Diſpoſition of a Garden. Of Nurſeries, Of 
pruning Of pruning the Vine, Peach, and Nectarine, the 
Pear, and the Fig. Of grafting and inoculating, - Concerning 
the proper Diſpoſitions of Trees againſt a Wall, the beſt kincd 
of each; their Order and Time of ripening. - The firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth general Cauſe. of Barrenneſs. Con- 
cerning. the great Uſe and admirable ities of untry d 
Farth, To which is added a, new Method of building Walk 
with horizontal Shelters. Alſo the Fruit Garden Kalendar; 
, u Summary of the Art of managing the Fruit- Garden: 
Teaching in Order of Time what is to be done therein every 
Month in the Year. Containing ſeveral new and plain Dizec- 
tions more particularly relating to the Vine. To which is ad- 
ded, an Appendix of the Uſefalneſs of the Barometer; with 
ſome ſhort Directions how to make a right Judgment of the 
Weather. By Fobr Laxwrence, M. A. Rector of Telvertaſt in 
Northam : fo Price: 6 5. | 4 |; 

A chronological Hiſtory of England ; or, an impartial Ab- 
ſtract of the molt remarkable. Franſactions, and the moſt con- 
ſidera ble publick Occurrences, both civil and military , do- 
meſick and foreign, that have happen'd in the ſeveral Kings 
Reigns, fince the firſt Attempt of Julias Ceſar upon the ſou- 
thern part of Great - Britain, down to the end of Queen Anne's 
Reign · In two Volumes. By John Pointer, M. A. Chaplain 
of Merton-College, Oxford, Prite 5 . And fince- continued to 
tie end of the fifth Vear of King George I's Reign: — 

ory 
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Hiſtory of bare Matters of Fact, with the Series of Affairs in 
their proper order, carefully and faithfully collected from the 
moſt authentick Authors, without the leaſt Reflections or Re- 
marks throughout the whole Work. To be publiſh'd every Year 
at 1 3. per Annum, | | 

A cruifing Voyage in the Ships Duke and Ducheſs to the 
Soutb-Sea, and from thence round the World: Containing 2 
Journal of things as they were really tranſacted: With a full 
Account of Hlexander Selkirk's being in an ifland four Years 
and four Months; and a brief Deſcription of the moſt re- 
markable Places for Commerce, eſpecially what may relate to 
the South-Sea Trade. Illuſtrated with Views of ſeveral Ports 
in Mexico, Peru, and Chili, Draughts of all the Sea- Coaſts 
frequented by the Spaniards, collected from the beſt Manuſcript 
Spams Draughts never yet publiſhed, By Captain M oodes Ro- 
gers, who commanded in chief in that Expedition, The ſecond 
Edition, Price 6 8. 

Mr. FourePs Journal of his Voyage to Mexico : His Travels 
eight hundred Leagues through forty Nations of Indians in Lo- 
vifiana to Canada: His Account of the great River MifiSppie 
To which is added, a Map of that Country; with a Deſeri 


non of the great Water-Fall in that River. Tranſlated from t 


French, publiſh'd at Paris. Price 3 5. 6d. 

Familiar Letters from Mrs. Cotharine Philips to Sir Charles 
Cotterell, under the feign'd Names of Orinda and Polyarchwe. 
Major Pack in his Eſſay on Study, inſerted in his Miſeella- 
nies, gives the following- Character of thoſe Letters, viz, 
© The beſt Letters J have met with, in our Eng/ifh Tongue, 


+ are thoſe of the celebrated Mrs. Philip: to Sir Charles Cot- 


4% trell, As they are directed all to the ſame Perſon, fo they 
« run all in the fame Strain, and feem tv have been empky'd 
« in the Service of a refin'd and generous Friendſhip : In a 
© word, they are fuch as a Woman of Spirit and Virtue 
4 ſhould write to a Courtier of Honour and true Gallantry.”* 

ce 2 8. | 4 

Dr. F iddes*'s Theologia Speculati va & Practica; or, The firſt 
and ſecond Part of a Body of Divinity under that Title: Where 
in are explain'd the Principles, with the Duties of natural and 
reveal'd Religion. In two Volumes Folio. The Door was en- 
conraged in this Work by the Subſcription. of twenty-two Bi- 
ſhops, and above five hundred Subſcribers among the Clergy and 
Gentry ; alſo his Degree of Doctor given him by the Univerſity 
of Oxford for this excellent Performance. Price of the two, Vo- 
lumes 2 J. 10 4. ; . 


Dr. 
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Dr. Fiddes's Preparative to the Lord's Supper; or, a Dif- 


.; courſe wherein the Nature of this Holy Sacrament, the Ends 


for which it was inſtituted, and the Duties requir'd, in order 
to a more worthy receiving of it, are confider'd, and certain 
Prejudices are obviated. To which is added, an Appendix, 
with Meditations and Prayers form'd on the principal Parts 
of the Diſcourſe; with Devotions before and at the Time of 
receiving the Holy Sacrament, and after it. The ſecond Edi- 
tion, with ſome Enlargements both in the Body of the Book, 
and in the Forms of Devotion. Price 1 s, or four Guineas per 
hundred. 5 272 

A practical Expoſition of the Beatitudes, in the firſt part of 
our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount. Price 3 1. 6 d. 

A practical Expoſition of the latter part of our Saviour's Ser- 


mon on the Mount, from the Beatitudes to the end of the Ser- 


_ 


the Reverend Thema Godda 


mon. Price 4 5, Both by James Gardinen, M. A. and Sub- dean 
of Lincoln, 4 © Bains 5 | 
Twelve Sermons! preach'd at the Lecture founded by Robert 
Boyle Eſq; concerning the Poſſibility, Neceſſity and Certainty cf 
Divine Revelation, The ſecond Edition. . To which are ac- 


- ded, three Sermons, I, Of Scripture being a Rule. II. Of Ju- 


ftifcation. III. Of a Propitiation. By the Right Reverend 
Fobn Lord Biſhop of Chicheſter, - Price 5 1. | 


: Six Sermons on ſeveral. Occaſions, wiz. 1. The Difference 
between the Revolution and the Rebellion. II. The Reſto- 


ration of the King the Act of God. III. The Neceſſity of 


praying both for Church and State. IV. The Duty of fear- 


ins God and the King. V. Obedience to the King, enforced 
from the Benefits and Advantages of a wiſe Adminiſtration. 
VI. Liberty and the Goſpel, againſt Popery and Slavery. By 

= M. A. Canon of Windſor, 


5 Price 1s, ; VE 5 . : 
Sixteen Sermons, all (except one) preached before the Uni- 


low of C. C. C. Oxon. and Rector of Aldbury near Rycot in Oa- 


q ferdſbire. | Price LOS 


Fcur Offices of Prayer and Dasotion, anſwering four of 


„ 


the moſt important Oeca ſions of . a Chriſtian Life. I. An 


4 


Office of Preparation for Death, to be uſed often in the Days 
of Health. II. A penitential Office for Times of - Humili- 
tion and Confeflion, more eſpecially for faſting Days. III. An 
Office commemorative of our. bleſſed Saviour's Suffering, 
Death, Reſurrection, Ic. for the Redemption of the World. 


IV. An Office of Preparation for the Holy Sacra ment * | the 
| | Lords 


— 
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Lord's Supper. All theſe carefully compiled out of the Holy 
Scriptures, the Church Liturgy, and many of the beſt and moſt 
approved Books of Devotion, both of the former and preſent Age. 
By William Tilly D. D. Price 2 5. 6 d. 5 

The true Faith of a Chriſtian, in a very ſhort Abridgment of 
Biſhop Pearſon's Expoſition of the Apeſtles Creed, By the Re- 
verend Mr, Lamb, Price 33. 3 

A Dialogue between Timothy and Philathens, in which the 
Principles and Projects of a late whimfical Book, intitled, The 
Rights of the Cbriſtian Church, &c. are fairly ſtated and anſwer'd 
in their kind; and ſome Attempts made towards the diſcovery of 
a new way of reaſoning, entirely unknown both to the Ancients 
and Moderns. Written by a Layman. Vol. I. | 

The Second Volume of a Dialogue between Timothy and 
Pbilatheus, containing a compleat Anſwer to the remaining 
Chapters of The Rights of the Chriſtian Church, In this Volume 
the Doctrine of Paſſive- Obedience, and Non- Refiftance is im- 
partially ſtated *and prov'd from Reaſon, Antiquity, and Scrip- 
ture; the Revolution juſtified and reconciled with that Prin- 
ciple ; the Republican Scheme hiſftcrically traced from its 
Original, and throughly examined and confuted 3 the Rights 
Account of Epiſcopacy, of Univerſity-Learning, of the To- 
jeration, of Parties, of Morality, Occaſional Conformity, Or- 
dination, with all his other material Objections to the Ci- 
vil and Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution, are fairly ſtated and reply'd 
G.. „ f EIS | ns Frag | . 
The Third and Laſt Volume of a Dialogue between Timo- 
thy and Pbilatbens, in which the remaining Parts of the Rights 
of the Chriſtian” Chureb, are fairly ſtated and fully anſwer's, 
A true Account is given of the Conſtitution of the Enxgliſb 
Church, and its agreement with the State; the Reformation 


vindicated, the Parity of Church-Orders diſprov'd from An- 


tiquity, . the” Dignity | of Biſhops ſtated and aſſerted, the royal 


Supremacy in Matters "Eccleſiaſtical, adjuffed and made a- 
greeable to the Rules of Chriſtianity 3 the Conſtitution of 


our Church compared with the Primitive, and confirmed by 
our Laws; an Account of the Abolition of Epiſcopacy in 
Forty-two; and all the Arguments of the Preface to the Rights, 
are produced and examined; his Method of Reaſoning en- 
quired into, and adjuſted by the ſeveral Rules of Logick and 
Grammar; his Terms explain'd 3' a juſt Regard paid to his 
Excellencies and Beauties; Inſtances given of his miſquoting 
the Bible, the Fathers, the Church Hiftbrians; -the- clafſical 


and modern Writers, the Councils, foreign Authors, and 


even 
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even thoſe that are heterodox and. heretical, To which ae 
added, 1. A Letter from Mr. S/itfletves to Mr. Timothy, in 
Anſwer to the Firſt Defence of the Rights, occaſioned by 
Dr. Wo—'5 Viſitation Sermon. 2. The Tryal of the Rights, Mone 
with the Inditments and Pleadings : Dedicated to the Lord ice 
S=—, in Anſwer to the Second Defence of the Rights. 
5 EA A Vindication of Dr. William Tind „ in Anſwer to the 
Mi ſrepreſentations of the Author of the Rights. 4. The Coun- 
try Parſon to the Country Attorney. 5. The Judgment and Mise 
Opinion of Hugo Grotius concerning the 'Principles of the 
Rights. 6. Some Account of Mr. Hales of Eaton, in Anſwer 
to thoſe Tracts quoted by the Defender of the Rights. 7. Tis 
mother ad Johannem Clericum Epiſtola; in qua judicium ejus & 
E ncomia, Car Libello infami, cui Titulus (The Rights of the be! 
Chriſtian Church) »uperrime prolata, ſerid refelluntur. Price of ice 
the Three Volumes 16 3. IR | ? 
An Eſſay on the Nature, Extent, and Authority of private Wo"! 
Judgment in Matters of Religion; ſhewing how far the ſame {]Wp: 
is conſiſtent with the making of Creeds and Authority of 
Councils, Synods, and other Ecclefiaftical Aſſemblies. High- Went 
ly neceſſary for determining moſt of the Controverſies i now r. 
on foot, concerning the preſent ſtate of the Church. By. the 
2 of the Dialogues between Timothy and Philatheus, Price 
2 4, . | a F 

A full View of Popery, in an Account of the ſcandalous BW 
Lives of the Popes, from the pretended Sueceſſion of St. Peter, Ws E 
to the preſent — Clement the XIth : Diſcovering from good hee 
Authorities, their Idolatries, Impoſtures, Innovations, Miſin- 
terpretations, and Miſapplications of the Scriptures, Atheiſm, 
Herefies, Falſe Miracles and Diabolical Illufions, Sorceries, 
Sacrileges, Falſe Supremacy , Frauds , Perjuries, Adulteries, 
/Whoredoms, Rapes, Inceft, Treachery, Tyrannies, Parricides, 
Murders, Poiſoning, Arrogance, Preſumption, Hypocriſy, Inſo- WEI Pr 
lence, Villany, Ambition, Obftinacy, Folly, and Levity, Profuſe- 
neſs, Covetouſneſs, Gluttony, Luxury; Severity, Cruelties, Injuſ- Wi"; F 
tice, Ingratitude, Simony, and Judaiſm, abominable Lyes, Subtle- WI A 
ties, ſtrange Doctrines, egregious Blaſphemies, Anti-chriftian Per- Neceſ 
ſecutions, and Heatheniſh Ceremonies. The whole regulated by erje 
Chronology in the Margin, and ioterſpers'd with ſeveral Paſquils. age. 
To this is added, a Confutation of the Maſs, and a Viadication WW A 
of reform'd Devotion, extracted from the--Scriptpres, the Fa- Ii 7; 
thers, and other Ecclefiaſtical Writers ; plainly. ſhewing the {Whrice 
great Contrariety between the ancient Doctrine of God, 7 * 
333 1 4% „ano, ty N 17 we 2 1 
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el be new modern Doctrine of the Church of Rome. In two 
y, in erts. Written by a learned Span; Convert, and addreſs d 
| by his countrymen, Now faithfully tranſlated from the ſe · 
ghts, end and beſt Edition of the Original, printed at London. 


Price 4. + 
3 of Manners; or, Inſtructions to a young Gentleman 

bow to behave himſelf in Converſation, Price 1 5s. 

Seneca's Morals by way of Abſtract, To which is added, A 

Diſcourſe under the Title of An Aſter- tbougbt. By Sir Roger 


the £/range. The Eleventh Edition, with Cuts. Price 5 s. | 
wer The Works of that learned and judicious Divine Mr. Richard \ 
J- ser, in eight Books of the Laws of Ecclefiaſtical Polity; | | 


umpleated out of his own Manuſcripts, To which is added, 
the _ of the Author, ſometime written by Iſaac Walton, 
Frice 1 U. 


The Hiſtory of the Jet, from Jeſus Chrift to the year 1700. 


vate Containing their Antiquities, their Religion, their Rites, the 
ſame Niſperſion of the Ten Tribes in the Eaſt, and the Perſecution 
ty of bis Nation has ſuffered in the Weſt, Being a Supplement and 
; ontinuation of the Hiſtory of Foſephus. Written in French by 


Mr. Baſnage. Tranſlated by Mr. Taylor.. Price 1 J. 5 . 

A Sermon preach'd in St. Fobn's Church at Utrecht, on Sus- 
ay, March 9—20, 1711. Being the Day after the Anniverſary 

f her Majeſty's happy Succeſſion to the Throne. By Tho, Dibben, 
M. Rector of Great Fontmel in Dorſetſhtre, and Chaplain to 


eter, is Excellency the Lord Privy-Seal. The ſecond Edition, pub» 

good iſfihked by the Command of their Excellencies her Majeſty's Ple- | 
ſiſin- Wipotentiaries at the Congreſs of Utrecht. Price 3 d. ; | 
eiſm, WI Penitential . Meditations on the Lord's Prayer. ' Tranflated 

ries , m the French, and corrected by Joſeph Trapp, M. A. Fellow 

eries, Wi ”adbam-Collzge, and Profeſſor of Poetry, in Oxford. The- Se- 

.cides, ond Edition. Price 11. 4 


Inſo- Private Prayers for Morning and Evening, and Devotions ſui- 
ofuſe- able for receiving the bleſſed Sacrament. For the Uſe of labour- 
Injuſ- ag Perſons, Price 12 s. per Hundred, WW = 
ubtle- Advice to Young Gentlemen concerning the Conduct of Life, 4 


ecefſary to attain the-greateſt honours, To which is added, Mr. 
rjeant Vinningten's Advice to his Chiſdren concerning Mar- 


quils. age, | Price 13. | 4 ** WE 

cation WI An humble. and ſerious Reprefentation of the preſent State 

| 4 Trinity · College in Cambridge. In a Letter to a Noble Lord. 

the knce 4 4. 1 WT 5 

, [and WY An Effay on the great Affinity and mutual Agreement f 
the e two Profeſſions of Divinity and Law, on the Joint Inte- 
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reſt of. Church and State: In Vindication of the Clergy's con. 
terning themſelves in Political Matters: Containing Reflections 
on ſome popular Miſtakes, with reſpect to the Original of our 
Civil Conftitution, and to the antient SUE Loyalty. In 2 
Letter from à Clergyman of the Church of England to an emi. 
nent Lawyer. Price bound Is., . _ a 

A Vindication of the Biſhop of Exeter, occaſion'd by Mr. Ben- 
Jenin Headly's Reflections on his Lordſhip's two Sermons of Go. 


. 


rnment. Price 13. 5 e 
Four Treatiſes concerning the Doctrine, Diſcipline, and Wor- 
ſhip. of the Mabemetans, viz. I. An Abridgment of the Ma. 
Hometan Religion; tranſlated from the Arabic by Mr. Reland, 

II. A Defence of the Mahomerans, from ſeveral Charges falſly 
laid againft them by the Chriſtians. * By H. Reland, III. A 
Treatiſe bf -Bobowras, ſometime firſt Interpreter to Mabomet. 
IV. Concerning the Liturgy of the Turks, their Pilgrimage to 
Mecca; their Circumciſion, Viſitation of the Sick, Cc. V. Re- 
flections on Mabometiſm and Socinianjſm. To which is prefix'd, 
the Life and Actions of Mabomet, extracted chiefly' from Ma 
bymeran Authors. * Price 4 t 
The Second Edition of a compendicus Hiſtory of the Church 
from the Beginning of the World to this Time. To which 
78 added, a compleat Chronological. Table, and large Indexes to 
Tach Volume. Written in French by Lewis-Ellis Du Pin, 
Doctor of Sorbonne, and Regius Profeſſor of Divinity at Paris. 
In Four Volumes, Twelyes. Printed on a new Elzevir Letter, 
Price-16 3. , GE ME os ; | 
> Biſhop Sanderſon de obligatione Cenſcientiæ prælett jones decem 


— — 85 
Dxonii-in, Scholz Tbrolggiea habit; Anno Dom. 1647. Fudi- 
bee, Hane ſont Lt & reli, 4 Js 


— 


* 


ar 3 LY as | 
2% 4 P e endende 1 ſeiplinam S. . 
Parliamenti circa | Cultum, © „ 
In pla Con vocutione 1 Funii 1647. Communibus Suffragiis (n 
"mine rbnrraditentt ) promalgatuunun. 
De Furamenti promiſſorti Obligatione, PreeleFFiones ſepten, ba 
icq Prong rao, Michaelis Anno Dom 


Ui in Schold Theologi 4 
its "cam publicam profaſiont 


16. "vo 2 1 
% Pramiſſi Oratione ab eodem 
SET 26 Octob. 1646. 21 Fg 
*"Praelefiv es de Vinculis' Furatorii ſolutione; & de juris 
| -Furandi'uſu #bifu. Cont inen Caſus quingue, &- Concluſiore 
cotidem. Price 1717. e Cat, Þe9? 

Pia of the Immortality of the Soul, Tranſlatad from th 
| 3 r oe 
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